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| 5 Way8 to Increase 


Your Business 
Without Adding to Your Equipment 


RINTERS, here is a message which should start you thinking. 

You can actually increase your business without adding to your equipment or 

expense. We base our belief on what your brother craftsmen have told us, which 
is substantiated by our own records. 


@ You may be getting a reasonable amount of printing business for your efforts—you 
are selling a fair percentage of customers about all the printing they are buying. Is 
there anything else these customers use that you might sell them but are not, because 
0 do not handle such goods? Every Retailer, Wholesaler, Professional Man and 

anufacturer, at some time during the year, buys from one or more of the following lines: 


Galendars, Announcements, Wedding Stock and 
Engraved Goods, Folders, Correspondence Stationery 


@ Somebody is selling them and getting the profit. Why should not you, especially 
when you are the logical source for such lines? Soliciting these orders need not 
interfere in any way with your regular printing business, because it can be done during 
slack times. 


@ Our lines have been built up on an intimate knowledge of the consuming public’s requirements. The 
samples and data we will furnish you, will enable you to go right out and take orders. We are anxious 
to get in touch with printers who want to know more about “Five Ways to Increase Your Business.” 


Stationery Department 


J.W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago 


ESTABLISHED 1844 














KIMBLE “vress’ MOTORS 


ALTERNATING-CURRENT VARIABLE-SPEED SINGLE-PHASE 


Easily Pay Monthly Dividends of 107% 
Kimble Single - Phase, Variable-Speed Motors start with full load 


torque. No more current is required in starting than is used at full load. 


Kimble Motors are the only alternating-current motors that reduce 
current consumption in direct proportion to every speed reduction — half 
the speed, half the current—with none of the electricity wasted in resist- 
ance coils, or other unnecessary attachments. 


Ordinary alternating-current motors consume as much current at 50, 
60 or any other per cent of maximum speed 2s they do at maximum. 


Average press speed is about 607% of maximum and the Kimble saves 
you the other 40% of power which ordinary motors consume. 


Kimbleize Your Plant 


And you’ll soon be banking 10% monthly dividends on the cost of the 
Kimble Motors. Run your job and cylinder presses, your stitchers, 
binders, folders, etc., with Kimble Motors. It is the most satisfactory, 
efficient and economical way. Write for the Red Catalog, which gives 
interesting facts about electric-drive in printing-plants. 


Kimble Electric Co. 


The Alternating- Current Motor Specialists 
635 North Western Ave., Chicago, III. 
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MODEL C, 13"x 19" 





Exclusive 


These models have an improved 


automatic feed; like the Model A 
feed it is truly mechanical. Years ago 
we experimented with various air suc- 
tion feeds and discarded them as im- 
practical. 

The cylinder, roller carriage and bed 
racks are equipped with spiral gears 
which make for sharp impression, long 
life and silent operation. 

In addition to improvements upon 





MODEL CC, 14" x 20" 





Features 


the unexcelled ink distribution of the 
Model A Autopress, rollers have been 
added that insure a uniform spread of 
ink from side to side. 

The delivery is positive and fixed 
and needs no adjustment for different 
jobs. 

The presses run up to a guaranteed 
speed of 4,500 impressions an hour. 


The new Autopress is indeed the 
Master Press for profitable job work. 


Write for more particulars about it. 


THE @MPANY 


95 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Z) CHICAGO, 431 South Dearborn Street BOSTON, 176 Federal Street 


ST. LOUIS, 313 Fullerton Building 


PHILADELPHIA, 1011 Chestnut Street S& 


PZ SAN FRANCISCO, Phelan Building 
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ENTIRELY NEW 





WORK AND TURN 


OR 


“FLOP Shiai” 
PAPER-FOLDING MACHINE 


PATENTED 


(ALL INFRINGEMENTS WILL BE PROSECUTED) 


FOR BOOK, 
CATALOG, AND PERIODICAL WORK 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 


ERIE, PENN SYLVAN IA 


CHICAGO: 348 S. DEARBORN STREET NEW YORK CITY: 88 ParK Row 
ATLANTA, GA.: J. H. SCHROETER & BRo, DALLAS, TEX.: 1102 CoMMERCE STREET 
TORONTO, CAN.: 114 ADELAIDE, W. 
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At the Top—Well Supported 


By a thousand letters of praise from particular printing-ink makers 

the world over. Peerless Black is the PINNACLE OF PERFEC- 

TION for making high-grade half-tone, lithographic, letterpress and 

book inks, and inks for use on fast-running presses without 
slip-sheeting. 


THE PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CoO. 


—_ PITTSBURGH, PA., U. S. A. 


BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY-— Sole Selling Agents 


81-83 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN EUROPE: 


63 Farringdon Street, London, E. C. Kaufmannshaus, 179 Hamburg, Germany 90 Rue Amelot, Paris, France 
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The Babcock ‘Optimus’ 


THE BABCUKK PRINTING PRESS MF 


As “‘small leaks sink big ships’? so small inconveniences, many and frequent changes for different kinds of 
work, and lack of speed, will sink all the profit in a printing contract, although, in the main, the press was 
thought to be a pretty good machine. 


There are no ‘Small Leaks” in the 
Babcock Optimus 


It is built for quick and convenient handling, takes all sizes and thicknesses of paper without change, is 
abundantly equipped with time and labor saving devices, and when slip-sheeting is desirable, which is seldom, 
the press can be run at the usual rate of speed. Because of no lost time for repairs, quick make-ready, a 
bed motion that is unequaled in simplicity and efficiency, and strength that allows the limit of speed to be 


kept up for years, 


The Babcock Optimus is the Fastest 
Two-Revolution Built 


The “Optimus”’ for Convenience — for Economy — for Speed —for Profit—for you. We want to tell you 
more about it. Write us. 





Our Best Advertisements Are Not Printed—They Print 





The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co. 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, General Western Agents, Chicago, Illinois 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Paul, Seattle 


National Paper & Type Co., New York Agents for South America, with branches in Peru, Argentina and Chile 
Mexico and Cuba 


John Haddon & Co., Agents, London, E. C. 
Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ont., and Winnipeg, Manitoba 





























OSWEGO 


















YOU GO 


(if You are Wise ) 


For Your Eyes, Toan Oculist; For Law, Toa Lawyer; 
For Cutting Machines. To a Specialist. 











Oswego Semi-Auto 





Oswego Power Oswego Lever 





Oswego Auto 




















Cutting Machines Exclusively— Ninety Sizes and Styles —16-inch to 84-inch 
For Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, Celluloid, Leather, etc., etc. 


CONCENTRATION 


on a single line secures you the most expert and efficient service. 
Oswego service is highly specialized cutting machine service. 
Oswego and Brown & Carver cutting machine service has nearly 
half a century’s experience perfecting it. It will be a pleasure to 
build for you an Oswego machine, adapted to your exact needs, 
which will increase your profits. 











OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, JR., Proprietor. 


OSWEGO, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Your 


Chance 


for a Business 


That Pays! 











@ We have just prepared a list of 
FIVE HUNDRED TOWNS in the 
United States, where we desire to 
assist in establishing Home Feature 
Magazines. Yours may be one; it 
will pay you to write and find out. 


@ We supply under an exclusive 
franchise only one reliable printer, 
publisher or advertising man at each 
point a Ready-Printed News-Picture 
and Fiction Service—64 pages stand- 
ard size, richly illustrated. Home 
Feature Sections are printed at your 
plant, carrying from 16 to 48 pages 
of local advertising and reading 
matter. Subscriptions and local 
advertising revenue go to you. 


q This means MORE PRINTING 
for FIVE HUNDRED high grade 
printshops, and it means from $5,- 
000 to $15,000 annually to the live 
wire publisher who gets into the 
Home Feature Magazine business in 
his territory by joining the American 
Magazine Association at this time. 


@ Facts about this proposition will 
be found on three succeeding pages. To save 
time we are presenting practically all details, 
We have a special arrangement we desire to 
make in order to get 500 local magazines 
going as quickly as possible and we want you 
to write the moment you get through looking 
over this “ad”. Two cents and a line or two 
will bring a special contract for your territory 
and copies of magazines already going. You 
will be profoundly tmpressed with the oppor- 
tunity; it is yours if you are the first to 
grasp it. 
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HERE are two fields 

today in magazine 

publishing. One is 
local, the other general, __ 
and the trend of success \ , 
is unmistakably toward ° 
the local field. 
gq Waste circulation is 
beginning to be the great 
problem in advertising. 
Only a truly gigantic in- 
dustrial corporation can 
produce and distribute 
enough of any certain 
line of goods to sell them 
simultaneously in all 
parts of a thickly popu- 
lated country nearly 
four thousand miles 
across. Not only does 
it require many millions 
to bud up and main- 
tain a selling organiza- 
tion big enough for such 
a task, but in the case of many commodities the cost 
of transportation restricts their sale to a certain radius 
of the point of manufacture. Great weeklies and the 
national magazines can be efficiently used only by 
concerns big enough to do it. Many of their present 
advertisers are paying for a great circulation outside 
of their natural markets, which cannot help the sale 
of their goods. 
q The great cry is for localized circulation—the only 
media for it being newspapers and bill-boards. Both 
these are being used more and more by general or 
manufacturing advertisers as the best solution of the 
problem. But newspapers also have a waste circula- 
tion, for to advertisers whose appeal is to the better 
buying classes, their thousands of copies to the masses 
have no value in selling products ranging from 30- 
cent coffee to automobiles. Localized class circula- 
tion is what they are after. and it is exactly what you 
will be able to give them, by publishing a high grade 
local magazine through the aid of A. M. A. Service. 
It will mean that a manufacturer can concentrate his 


What the A. M.A. 


News-Pictures of the Hour 





Cover in Colors (shipped flat); News-Picture and 
lilustrated Short Story Sections—64 pages in all — 
printed and folded ready for binding with your 
home feature section—constitute the A.M.A. Service. 


Service Means to You 


advertising in those ter- 
ritories where his goods 
are on sale, that he ean 
begin to advertise on a 
— itively small 
‘ale instead of having 
. wait, as he does now, 
until he can spend 
enough to meet compct- 
itors who are already 
spending hundreds of 
thousands a year. 
g A. M. A. Service aud 
membership in the 
American Magazine As- 
sociation means — that 
you will be able to share 
in the profits of national 
advertising carried in 
the syndicate sections 
of your magazine aid 
receive also all reveniie 
derived from the high 
grade retail advertisiig 
which you will be able to carry in the focal or hone 
feature sections of your magazine. Your franchise 
for the exclusive use of the Association Service can 
be made to cover your immediate county and others 
adjoining, with the result that you will have in your 
grasp from $2,000 to $5,000 in annual subscriptions 
in addition to your advertising revenue. 
g The smaller cities and towns of the United States 
are coming into a full realization of their ever widen- 
ing opportunities. This is apparent in the extension 
of interurban railways, factories moving to the coun- 
try, in the deepening interest in civic improvements 
and in the strengthening of organizations for town 
and country development. Good roads, teaching 
agriculture in the public schools, the parcel post, our 
new currency system, the utilizing of our water falls 
for the creation of light and power in rural districts 
—all of these agencies tend toward the development 
of the smaller centers of population, The time is ripe 
for you to capitalize this development in your terri- 
tory by publishing a Home Feature Magazine. 

















commun- 
a mine of 
local feature- 
story material 
for a local maga- 
zine. Teachers, 
students, singers, 
and musicians, 
leaders in local 
religious affairs, 
women’s club 
secretaries and 
every one inter- 
ested in town de- 
velopment will 


Every 
ity is 





When you get an A. M.A. Franchise for your territory you employ at one stroke 
a complete staff for the general feature pages of your magazine. 
efficiency, timeliness and effective co-operation the A. M. A. Service is unexcelled 


For concentrated 


Your people are 
already buying 
magazines. They 
will buy yours 
first because of 
its local charac- 
ter. The tend 
ency in every line 
is toward closer 
contact with the 
consumer. In 
finance, the re- 
gional bank de- 
centralizes capi- 
tal. The maga- 








gladly assist you 
in publishing a 
strong home fea- 
ture magazine. 


eomedy taken from a novel by Thackeray. 
territory 





LOCAL PLAYS—This group of high school girls presented the ‘Rose and a Ring,” 
It made a hit. 
are making distinct loeal hits in their work. 
to provide subscription-winning local magazine articles and the enthusiasm they will display in 
helping edit and illustrate a home magazine will surprise you. 


zine business is 
being decentral- 
ized through A 
M. A. service. 


a four-act farce- 
High school boys and girls in your 
Their interest and activities never fail 
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(operative 
Departments 


HE A. M.A. 
Service, aside 

from ‘ts high grade 
literary features, 
also nieans co-oper- 
ation in the way of 
assist :ng the local 
publisner with sug- 
gestions for illus- 
trated features, and 
keeping him in 
touch with the very 
latest :nd best meth- 
ods of building local 
circulation and local 
advertising. QA 
series of articles on 
the advantages of 
buying at home is 
given to every holder 
of an A. M. A. fran- 
chise. These ar- 
ticles, in typewritten 
form, are used to 
great advantage as 
reading matter along 
side of local adver- 
tising. @ Advertis- 
ing copy for use in 
local papers is also 
supplied monthly, 
showing general 
contents of your 
forth - coming issue 
to which you may 
add your local fea- 
ture announcement. 


q Magazines using 
A. M. A. Service 
and complying with 
the established rules 
and regulutions of 
the post-office de- 
partment are readily 
admitted to second- 
class privileges in 
the mail at one cent 
apound. Completed 
magazines average 
one-half a cent each. 











Not a cover like this, but THIS COVER will come to you printed with 
title and advertising space blank at only $7 per thousand. Members 
of the American Magazine Association have an Art Department at their 
command which insures illustrations and covers of the very highest class. 











A Few Successful Magazines Using A. M. A. Service 
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—in a nut shell 


A. M. A. service makes it possible for you, with very little 
capital, to publish a magazine—containing general matter that 
compares favorably with that in the biggest National Monthlies. 
In addition, your home feature articles give your magazine an ap- 
peal to your local public that no national magazine can possibly 
have. It establishes you in a pleasant, profitable, independent 
business in which there is no competition. 


Twenty-five dollars will close exclusive franchise 
for your territory and cover the cost of 500 
copies for your first month’s A. M. A. service. 


Write now—before some one else does—for rates, full syndicate service and 
copies of A. M. A. magazines now being published. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE ASSOCIATION 


_ NINTH AND WALNUT STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Paper Knives 


are just enough better to warrant inquiry 
if you do not already know about them. 


‘““New Process’ quality. New package. 
“COES” warrant (that’s different) better service and 


No Price Advance! 


In other words, our customers get the benefit of all 
improvements at no cost to them. 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


New York OrricE —W. E. ROBBINS, 29 Murray Street 


Phone, 6866 Barclay 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary and Regina 
Sole Agents for Canada 











COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . e e ° c ‘i * ‘ . - 1890 
First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust . « ° e . e ° ° - 1893 
First to use special steels for paper work . e e ° e . . e - 1894 
First to use a special package . ° e * e * e e ‘ . . .- 11901 
First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . ‘ 4 - - 1904 
First to make first-class Knives, any kind . . ‘ e e ‘4 . - since 1830 


COES is Always Best! 
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‘The Race Is 


to the Swift” 


In these stirring times the battle is won through efficiency and thoroughness of equip- 
ment as surely in the workshop as on the battle-field. A little lead at the beginning of 


a race often means first place at the finish. 


No. 658 GALLEY CABINET—STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
No. 658 Steel Construction with Steel Galleys, $80.00 
No. 26 Wood Construction with Steel Galleys, 65.00 


The cabinet illustrated is designed on the same unit 
the addition of units as the needs of an office demand. 
cold-pressed steel with jointless corners. No riveted 
laps, no welding or brazing. The No. 658 Cabinet is 
of massive steel construction with great strength and 
durability. 


Printers who are losing time in handling matter, 
taking proofs, making corrections, etc., should investi- 
gate the merits of this system. Full information sent 
promptly on request. 


New Wood Type Faces 


Now ready for distribution, a handsome 16-page cir- 
cular showing a new series of six Cheltenham faces in 
as many different widths, together with a handsome 
border to correspond, all for two-color work, in com- 
bination of a plain block letter and an outline face. 
This class of lettering is now much in vogue for poster 
and sign printing and is very effective in red and black. 
A copy of this handsome circular, showing the very latest 
in wood type, will be sent to any interested printer on 
request. 


Sirtke now and strike first. 


The Hamilton line of Steel Composing-Room Equip- 
ment is recognized as standard the world over where- 
ever steel goods have been installed. The supremacy 
in wood construction sustained by the Hamilton prod- 
uct for over thirty years has been quickly repeated in 
connection with the new steel equipments. The experi- 
ence gained in over thirty years of manufacturing goods 
for the world’s greatest printers and the gleaning of 
the most valuable ideas and requirements of these most 
practical printers, all of which enter into the Hamilton 
products, has naturally been the direct cause of this 
supremacy. Hamilton composing-room furniture in 
wood and steel construction will always represent goods 
of quality plus utility. 


The modern method of storing matter is on galleys. 
The advantages of this plan have been demonstrated in 
hundreds of offices. ‘This is one of the new departures 
that efficient methods of cost-keeping have developed. 


We have designed several styles of cabinets and 
imposing tables in both wood and steel construction for 
storing page-size galleys. We show here a new design in 
a modern steel cabinet for storing double-column galleys, 
making it possible to store large quantities of column 
matter in a small amount of floor space and at a moder- 
ate price for the cabinet complete with galleys. 
principle as our other galley cabinets, making possible 

The galleys in the cabinet are the famous Hamilton 
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No. 25 GALLEY CABINET—WOOD CONSTRUCTION 
No. 657 Steel Construction with Steel Galleys, $55.00 
No. 25 Wood Construction with Steel Galleys, 45.00 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Offices and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 





HAMILTON GOODS ARE CARRIED IN STOCK AND SOLD BY ALL 


PROMINENT TYPEFOUNDERS 


AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas 


and nonpareils, mailed free to every inquiring printer 
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Book Paper 

for Catalogues of 

every description. 

paper that will not crack 

and tear. Foldwell catalogue 

leaves do not break between the 
stitches and fall out. 


Foldvell 
Coated Book 


KNOWN TO YOUR CUSTOMERS IN EVERY LINE 


Never before in the history of paper merchandising has an enamel paper 
created the sensation or secured the endorsement which has followed the 
use of hundreds of car loads by printers from Massachusetts to Texas—the 
demand has come from almost every state in the Union—wherever printers 
have sought to increase the efficiency of their customers’ advertising. 


There is no competition because— 
There is no paper that will meet the same requirements 


Prove these facts true — send for free booklet 
“FOLDWELL AS A BUSINESS ASSET” 


‘The most unusual sample book eVer wWritten—you can’t read it 
without profiting by the suggestions. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY 


Be New York 801 South Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO New York 
ER & LATHROP Nicholas Building, TOLEDO, OHIO WHITEHEAD & ALLIGER 


718 Beekman Street 8 Thomas Street 
e PHELPS & LASHER, Bridgeport, Conn. UNITED PAPER MILLS, LIMITED, Toronto, Canada 

















IRUMANA| 


(THE GUARANTEED AUTOMATIC FEED FOR PLATEN PRESSES) 





The ‘‘ HUMANA” is the only automatic machine or press that will feed to a hair-line 
register the full range of commercial printing, including paper and cardboard (all weights 
and surfaces), envelopes (made up and blanks), tags, blotters, box cartoons, pamphlets. 
index cards, etc., with a minimum spoilage. 

Two ‘‘HUMANAS”’ attached to job presses will produce more work at a less operative 
cost for each dollar invested than any other automatic flat-bed press ever invented. 


Try one for awhile, gratis. If you like it you can purchase on 
terms entirely satisfactory to you. 


GUARANTEED 
Gs a4iLnNvVuvn 


A platen press HUMANIZED (showing make-ready ) 


Requires less than 50 per cent of the operator’s time. (Any boy or girl can operate the 
HUMANA.) More than 450 HUMANAS sold and in actual operation. Two sizes, 
10x15 and 12x18. 


SEND FOR TESTIMONIALS AND LIST OF USERS. ALSO CIRCULARS AND SAMPLES OF WORK. 


Manufactured and N Office and Salesroom : 
sete» ~HTUMANA COMPANY | sagittis 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA’ ST.LOUIS BUFFALO BOSTON ATLANTA CINCINNATI! 
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THE DEXTER ORIGINAL CUTTER DESIGN IS SO SUCCESSFUL 
THAT IT HAS NEVER BEEN CHANGED 


The basic principles of construction are simplicity, strength, accuracy and rapidity, and 
years of the most severe tests prove that Dexter Cutters never fail to give satisfactory results, 
with a minimum expenditure of labor and at a low operating cost. 

The Dexter Automatic Clamp Cutting Machines are designed in accordance with 
recognized traditions of manufacture, and numerous exclusive features make them the best 
cutting machines ever produced. ‘The exceedingly large factor of safety, the excessive pro- 
visions against wear, and the convenient location of controlling devices, fit the Dexter Cutters 
for long, constant and varied service. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
FOLDERS, CROSS CONTINUOUS FEEDERS, RE-LOADING FEEDERS, INSERTING, 


COVERING AND WIRE STITCHING MACHINES AND CUTTERS 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CHICAGO 
DALLAS TORONTO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


























The Seybold 20th Century 
Automatic Cutting Machine 


SEYBOLD PATENTS 
Illustration 38-inch, 44-inch and 50-inch sizes 
The Seybold 20th Century is the ove cutting machine that produces 
smooth and even cutting. 
WHY? 


Because the shear and down cutting strains are concentrated and come directly beneath the table, the strongest portion of the 
machine, consequently freeing the knife bar entirely from vibration. 


On all other cutters the knife bar is guided above the table. 
This is only one of many important points of superiority peculiar to the Seybold 20th Century Cutter. 


Give us the opportunity to fully explain and demonstrate. 








THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest-Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper-Mzlls, 
Paper-Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 


Embracing — Cutting Machines, in a great variety of styles and sizes, Book Trimmers, Die-Cutting Presses, Rotary 
Board Cutters, Table Shears, Corner Cutters, Knife Grinders, Book Compressors, Book Smashers, 
Standing Presses, Backing Machines, Bench Stampers; a complete line of Embossing 
Machines equipped with and without mechanical Inking and Feeding devices. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES: New York, 151 W. 26th Street ; CHICAGO, 112-114 W. Harrison Street, New Rand-McNally Bldg. 
AGENCIES: J.H.SCHROETER & Bro., Atlanta,Ga.; J.L. Morrison Co., Toronto, Ont.; TORONTO TyPE Founpry Co., Ltp., Winnipeg, Man. ; 
KEYSTONE TyPE FOUNDRY OF CALIFORNIA, 638 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
THE BARNHART TYPE Founpry Co., Dallas, Tex. 


























SCOTT ALL-SIZE ROTARY 
PRINTS TWO COLORS ON 
EACH SIDE OF THE SHEET 


A GREAT MANY PRINTERS 


Are printing mail-order catalogues on light paper, two colors on each 
side of the sheet, on flat-bed presses, which can not be fed fast. The 
maximum output is ten thousand (10,000) sheets per day from each flat- 
bed machine. It needs a battery of presses, therefore, to do the work. 


THE TWO-COLOR SCOTT 
ALL-SIZE ROTARY 


Prints two colors on each side of ANY SIZE SHEET up to 46x70 inches 
at speeds from four thousand (4,000) to five thousand five hundred (5,500) 
per hour, according to the quality of the work, paper, etc. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY IS NOW HERE—GRASP IT 


Install one of these machines, then you will have a great advantage over 
your competitors doing similar work on flat-bed presses. It is not nec- 
essary to reduce your prices, for quicker service is more essential than 
low prices. 


LET US HEAR FROM YOU 


And if this press is too large for you we have asmall All-Size Rotary that 
may interest you. It cuts off any length of sheet up to twenty-five inches 
and any width of sheet up to forty inches. It will print one or two colors 
on each side of sheet. Perforating and numbering attachments can be 
placed on same, if desired. 


TELL US YOUR REQUIREMENTS—WE HAVE THE PRESS 





WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK, 1 Madison Avenue CHICAGO, Monadnock Block 























Printers 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


7 06 Baltimore Avenuo 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 KentucKhy A 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 “Che stnut Street 


COLUM BUS 


307 Mt. Vernon Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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Smouse Adjustable Transfer Table 


Patented October 7, 1913. Other Patents Pending 
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The above view 
illustrates the 
Smouse Transfer 
Table beinglow- 
ered a trifle be- 
low the surface 
of the make-up 
table, so that the 
workman using 
SmouseTransfer 
Table can slide 
thepage ontothe 
Transfer Table 
without any as- 
sistance—a one- 
man operation 








DESIGNED TO MEET AN INCREAS- 
ING DEMAND FOR A PRACTICAL 
ADJUSTABLE TRANSFER TABLE 





Light and easy running 


Instantly adjustable to the 
desired height 


Can be raised or lowered 
from either end 


Nothing to wear out, break 
or get out of order 





These three views were taken 
in the composing room of the 
New York Press, and show the 
comparison between the old and 
new methods of handling pages 











The above view 
illustrates the 
Smouse Transfer 
Table as it is be- 
ingraiseda trifle 
above the sur- 
face of the make- 
up table, so that 
workman using 
SmouseTransfer 
Table can slide 
the page ontothe 
make-up table 
without any as- 
sistance—a one- 
man operation 


This view illustrates the old way of transfering pages from make-up table to the old, wooden, non- 


adjustable transfer tables, or vice versa. 


Note the effort to raise the table, the danger of pi, and that 


it is a two-man operation—one to push the page, the other to hold up the table to the required height 





Set in Keystone’s Caslon Adbold 


Made Only by Keystone Type Foundry 


Write to any of our Houses: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, Kansas City or San Francisco 
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Two Keystone Money Savers 


SPECIFICATIONS:—Semi- 
Steel Top 75% x28x1% ins, 
Steel overhead lead and 
slug bank with % -in. square 
brass tubing for rim and all 
division strips. _Compart- 
ments designated with brass 


perio werner Keystone Steel Auxiliary Ad Frame 
and fixtured for three elec- 

tric lights. Frame contains U-5 1 55 

four steel drawers, 21%x 
24%x1% ins., divided in 
compartments to hold 30- 
em lengths of machine bor- 
ders; seven steel blank 
drawers 20% x 20%x2% 
ins., for daily copy, etc.; 
twenty-four steel drawers 
933x 24% x 21's ins., made up 
of six drawers, each con- 
taining two removable fig- 
ure cases; six drawers, each 
containing two removable 
border cases, and twelve 
drawers, each containing a 
%-size compact rule case in 
front and a six compartment 
sort box in rear; eighteen 
steel drawers, 934 x 24% x 3h 
ins., each containing six re- 
movable steel sort boxes 
with label holders; stamped 
label holders on all drawers. 
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Length, 75% inches; width, 28 inches; height to top of 
table, 384 inches; to top of bank, 77 inches 
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Made to stand hard usage of cold rolled, patent leveled steel, rein- 
forced frame, with strong, substantial posts; paneled ends and back, 
finished in dark olive green baked enamel. A piece of composing 
room equipment that will last a life time. 
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Keystone Steel Headletter Cabinet 
U-5397 


A compact piece of equipment with steel top to takea full-size 
case. Lead and slug bank with compartments for 13, 26%, 40, 
53%, 67, 80% and 94 em sizes. Cabinet has 6-inch projecting 
front; contains sixteen full-size extra-depth cases with routed 
label holders and white celluloid covers as follows: Five lower 
and eleven California job cases; open shelf at bottom twenty-four 
inches deep, serve as a galley shelf for dead heads and will take 
seven single-column galleys. The steel galley shelf on the side 
takes single- or double-column galley for dumping heads. Sanitary 
construction ; occupies floor space of about 25x37 inches; height 
to top of bank, 57 inches; to top of lamp, 67 inches; wired complete 
for electric lights, one light over tier of cases and one over lead 
and slug bank; steel paneled ends and back; made of cold rolled 
patent leveled steel; finished in dark olive green baked enamel. 


Keystone Type Foundry 


Philadelphia New York Chicago Detroit 
Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
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Set in Keystone’s Caslon Adbold and Caslon Lightface 
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NEW ERA 
MULTI-PROCESS PRESS 


FASTEST FLAT-BED PRESS ON THE MARKET 


@ The New Era is a roll-fed, high-speed, 
flat-bed and platen press, buz/t in sections. 
Assembled as desired to print one or more 
colors on one or both sides of the paper, 
cloth or cardboard; also slit, punch, per- 
forate, cut, score, reinforce and eyelet 
tags, fold, etc., all in one passage 
through the press. Suitable for long or 
short runs. Just the machine for fine 
colorwork and specialties. Ask for liter- 
ature and send us ¢o-day samples of your 
multicolor or difficult operation work 
and let us show you how economically 
they can be produced on the New Era 


This press has standard sections to print three colors on the face and one on Multi-Process Press. 
the back of the stock, and slitters, punch head and rewind. 


ne Manufacturers 
Built by The Regina Company  “###-«:# 


217 Marbridge Building, 47 West Thirty-Fourth Street, New York City 

















THE HEART OF THE ELECTROTYPING 
PLANT IS THE GENERATOR 


High 
Commercial 
And 


Electrical 


Rapid 
Depositing 
Self 
Exciting 


Or 


Efficiency 
Low 
Separately ieee eee Temperature 


Excited : - ee | } Rise 


Motor Generator Sets, Belt Driven Generators, Depositing 
Tanks, Copper or Nickel Elliptic Anodes 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


The Hanson & Van Winkle Company 


NEWARK, N. J., U. S. A. BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill.; New York City; Toronto, Ont. 


Bring your depositing troubles to us; we will gladly advise you. 
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The Overlay Pre-eminent SS SiN 
The 7 > ) 


Mechanical Chalk 
Relief Overlay 


The process is installed in the majority of the 
progressive printing-plants in the United States. 


WATZELHAN & SPEYER 


183 William Street . New York, N. Y. 














FRAN KLIN 
A —— le of ink in COMPANY 


DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS 
a SAVINK can FREE °f PLATES ®Y ALL PROCESSES 
ELECTROTYPERS, CATALOG 
ee oa AND BOOKLET PRINTERS 
ee 6 
wee lr eee | 
a chance to test the new money-saving CHICAGO ~ 


SAVIN K Can. int 














Uliman-Philpott 


Sr"0o 


Motors For Every Service 
In The Printing Plant 


are the kind that bring your customers back : 
for more work. The SAVINK Can is the kind The Robbins 
of package that will bring you back for more & Myers line 
Ullman-Philpott Ink, because it cuts your ink ~~, contains motors 
waste in two, prevents drying, and delivers for operating 
just the amount of ink you need. It is clean, i agtll li 
guick, convenient, economical. ier ¥ presses, tino- 
types, monotype 


Use the coupon now—enclose cash or stamps. o 2 S ; | Se castin g ma- 


i : a= chines, paper 
The Ullman-Philpott Co., ren cutters, rough- 


4809 Lexington Ave., Exact Size i ¥; ing machines, 
Cleveland, Ohio. of Sample 7 reece " punches, wire 
i Siletige . j , ‘ , 

; stitchers —every 
power machine 
used in the mod- 
Branch ; ern printing 
Distributors: . * forme plant. 

The Tri-State Pa- a 4 2 € 
This com- 


per Co., Cumber- 
land, Md. ; 

R. D. Wilson ee pany has for 
Sons & Co., : = yearsmadea 


= aaa ._ é specialty of printing-plant work and can give you ex- 


Wright, Bar- ame ceptional service on your motor requirements. 
rett & Still- ; q ° = . : 

well, St. Paul, a Secteesd Gad We tor SAVINE Bulletin No. 119 describes our special line — 
Minn, ood Riaple'ot 0 PbonaBlack of printing-press and linotype motors. menDee O 


C. I. Johnson ae tt. al U-P Job Black , or Marvel Copy on request. 
Mfg. Co ‘ ae Half-tone Black (Check the ink 


st. Paul Minn 7 xa THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. 
Wah P e ° 

Co., gcc oe Springfield, Ohio 

inate New York Boston Philadelphia Rochester 


Mercantile Paper s ote . . 
Co., Montgomery, Cleveland Chicago Cincinnati St. Louis 


Ala. 
































EXTRAORDINARY PROFITS 


With the Double-Feeding Attachment one 


STANDARD 


HIGH-SPEED AUTOMATIC 
JOB PRESS 


Does as much work as 6 hand-fed jobbers 


No other piece of printing machinery can compare 
with the STANDARD as a money-maker. 


Every printer with 3 or more job presses should install 


a STANDARD. 


The price of the STANDARD is $1,750. (Double- 
g Feeding Attachment, 

“$j $150 extra.) The terms 

YF are $250 cash, when 

®, press is erected, the bal- 

ance being covered by 

monthly notes of $100 

each, bearing interest at 

6%. A discount of 5% is 

allowed on the entire 

purchase price if the 

ee : balance is paid within 30 

Floor Space, 4% x8 Ft. Weight, 4,200 Lbs. days after installation. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


WOOD & NATHAN COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


STANDARD HIGH-SPEED AUTOMATIC JOB PRESS 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 























is one of the important 


| advantages gained by using 


piace | 


Westinghouse 
Electric Motors 


For Driving Your Printing 
Machinery. 


You can eliminate prac- 
tically all dangerous belts, 
pulleys, gears, etc., and those 
that remain are readily pro- 
tected. 

Moreover, if desired, 
electrical protective devices 
can be installed that will 
make the driven machine 
entirely safe. 

Our free booklet, ‘‘Motor- 
Driven Printing and Cut Making 
Machinery,” gives complete infor- 
mation regarding the safety, 
economy and reliability of motor 
drive. Send for a copy. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sales Offices in 45 American Cities 











Buckled, Crinkled 


and other deformed stitches are 
not born of 


Brehmer 
Stitching 
Machines 


Brehmer Stitchers are the parents 
of only a clean, straight, and accu- 
rately centered stitch. 


With Such Simple Mechanism— How 
Could They Be Otherwise? 


Let us tell you wherein they ave the most economical to maintain. 


CHARLES BECK CoO. 


609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


























This Wonderful Automatic 





The minute you watch its action, speed, quantity 
and quality of output—it sells itself without argument. 

This machine is for ruling index cards—both Strik- 
ing and Feint-Lining. Unlimited speed. Think of it— 
40,000 cards per hour—automatic feed, perfect work. 

This machine is made for other work around the 
bindery. 

Best get detailed particulars, prices, etc., before you 
buy any other. 


F. E. AND B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














when starting and again when finishing each job, is one form of waste 
the employer is responsible for. 

The use of a time-of-day stamp or time-of-day recorder to print two 
records and a clerk to subtract one record from the other before the 
records can serve any useful purpose, is making ¢kree motions where 
one would produce a better result. 


Efficiency engineers tell us that false motions made by workmen in 
all the mechanic arts are responsible for the “high cost of living.” 
Requiring workmen to write down with a pencil the time of day 
Be a <— woz el 


The Calculagraph 


Records elapsed time —the actual working time —the time you pay 
workmen for—the time you charge to cost of product—-the time you 
sell to yourcustomer. Just operate the handles; no brain work 
required; no mistakes possible. 


One set of baer sari records — for — ke an ae Ad +’ 7 
accounting. he ‘tin and out”’ time-of-day recorder may be dispensec 
ouk. Ask for our Booklet, ” dima Cost Seeenda” it’s FREE. ve r { l S l n d M a n a d e r 
CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY Manufacturers, merchants and advertising 
1460 Jewelers Building New York City agencies are constantly in need of men for well-paid 
positions. They require trained men — men with 


thorough knowledge of copywriting, booklet writ- 
ing, space buying, etc. 


Roberts Numbering You Can Qualify 


i Many of the men who are earning big salaries 
Machine Company in advertising started at the printer’s case. ‘These 
men saw their opportunity and prepared themselves 
for it. They obtained the special training that they 
needed to fit themselves for more congenial work 
696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. and higher salaries. What they did, yox can do. 
The International Correspondence Schools can 
Model 27-A F give you, in your spare time, the special knowledge 
or General that will qualify you for success in advertising. 
Job Work The I. C. S. course in Advertising is thorough, 
; practical and complete. It covers every topic from 
Absolutely the writing of advertisements to the management 
Accurate of a national campaign. 


Fully Mail the Coupon 
Guaranteed 

" and Learn the Way 
ide Plates 


phe Without Screws Mail the coupon now and learn how the I. C. S. 

0 4 po ee course in Advertising will benefit you. Read what 

: 2 : others say of it, and see how they have increased 

Sichiiiie Wiainadiam a their earnings and bettered their positions through 
Size 1} x }§ inches. nr I. C. S. training. 


R O B E RTS Pe " International Correspondence Schools 
M A & H I N E S ' lat P e Box 1207, Scranton, Pa. 


f L Piease send, without obligation to me, specimen pages and 
UNEQUALLED RESULTS &% ? complete description of your new and complete Advertising 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY —= : Course. 


No Screws 











Successor to THE BATES MACHINE CO. 





| Name - 





To Number Either Forward View showing parts detached for 


| Street and No. 
or Backward cleaning 








City 
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If its ENGRAVED or EMBOSSED 
Send “WE DO IT” You Act as 
= Our Agent. 
We ship 
to you 
direct. 


Good 
Youtshethe Lest. Wes FS STEEL AND COPPER PIATE ovoles tor 


order. WEDDING INVITATIONS-BOOKPATES FEENGRAYVERS »° PRINTERS the 


We will do the [MONOGRAM STATIONERY-GARDS-MENUS . 
rest. DANGE PROGRAMS: GLUB INVITATIONS STEEL DIE EMBOSSERS Printer 


BUSINESS STATIONERY-ETC-@@.@ 167020 E.RaANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 


aS 
Your 7 ip TELEPHONES RANDOLPH 805-806 
bi: PS Upon a 


Orders 





























° ° ° OR every conceivable purpose that Gummed 

Silk Stitching F Paper is used, printers are going to earn more 
° money by usin 
Machine inti 


For Double-Stitching NON-CURLING 
Fine Catalogues with the GUMMED P APERS 


Knot in the Center 
ic We know how to make them, and all our paper will 
: Send for booklet and sample ° 
» card of Roberts’ ‘‘Near-Silk’’ be found to lie flat. 
for high-grade catalogues. We can supply in rolls or sheets. 


H.L. ROBERTS ., ———$——.. 

& COMPANY Si anne J 
701 World Building SEAN aca 

NEW YORK CITY WAVERLY PARK, N. J. Established in England in 1811 

















The Simplex Block System 


Practical— Economical 
FTENTIMES an order is placed for plate-mounting 
C equipment without a clear understanding of the require- 
ments, with the result that when put into use it is discov- 
ered that there is a shortage of some and a surplus of other sections. 

The SIMPLEX BLOCK SYSTEM provides a simple solu- 
tion of this problem. Each font is complete in itself, containing 
a carefully selected assortment of steel and iron sections, hooks 
and catches, that will make up eight pages of any size or shape 
up to 38x54 picas, Font ‘‘A,’’ or 54x68 picas, Font ‘‘B.’’ 
There are no extra sorts needed nor a multiplicity of combina- 
tions to perplex the make-up man and take up his time. In a 
nutshell, the SIMPLEX is the most satisfactory and the most 
economical plate-mounting proposition ever devised for the large 
edition printer. 

A handsome dust proof four-drawer unit sectional cabinet 
is furnished, each unit holding a complete ‘‘A”’ or ‘‘B’’ Font. 
Each drawer contains a complete assortment of sections, hooks 
and catches to make up two maximum-size pages, bringing into use but one drawer at a time when making up. For extra fonts 
it is only necessary to order extra four-drawer units, the whole fitting together as one cabinet, utilizing the original base and top. 

PRICE OF SIMPLEX FONTS AND CABINETS 


Font ‘‘A’’—8 pages, 288 pieces—$53.00 Font ‘‘B’’—8 pages, 408 pieces—$74.00 
Four-Drawer Unit Sectional Cabinet with base and top—$10.00 Additional four-drawer units—-$ 7.25 


In stock and for sale by typefounders and dealers in all principal cities. Write for illustrated catalog 


FOREIGN AGENCIES:— Mexico, West Indies, Central ENCE e 
and South America, National Paper & Type Co.;Germany, f 2 The Challenge Machi nery 
Holland and Denmark, Strubelt & Jenner, Barmen; South oN 3 . 

Grand Haven, Mich., U.S.A. 


Atrica, Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd., Cape Town; England, Y% we, os C 
P. Lawrence Printing Machinery Co., Ltd., London, E. C. x ES om any Chicago Salesroom, 124 So. 5th Ave. 








Patent 
applied for 
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“U.P. M.” THE TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 





: The Law of Compensation 


not that of the workman’s alone, makes the 
prospect of equipping every cylinder press in 
the United States and Canada with the 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC 
NEUTRALIZER 


a commercial proposition. 








Figure it out for yourself — electricity in 
paper stock enlarges spoilage, lessens output, increases labor. 





We also offer the We also offer the 


U. P. M. VACUUM U. P. M. AUTOMATIC FEEDING 
BRONZER MACHINES 


THE FASTEST BRONZER IN THE WORLD THE FEEDER OF INCREASING EFFICIENCY 








UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


Jamaica Plain, Boston 116 East 13th Street, New York City 
Western Agent, WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, 638 Federal Street, Chicago 








Kidder ——" 
CAN be nina Ae 
RUN WITH AN ag 
OFFSET WEB £ 


Let us show 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, N. H. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 261 BROADWAY GIBBS-BROWER CO., Agents 
























































Patented in 
United States 
Great Britain 
France 
Belgium 


\ Acme Binder 


No. 6 


If you are on the 
lookout for a new 
Binder— 
suppose you 
m investigate 
its reputa- 
tion among 
users. 


The Acme is known 
for its high-class 
work and is a favor- 
ite with employees 
in the bindery. Its 
smooth, perfectly 
running operation 
appeals to the careful 
buyer who is on the 
market for satisfac- 
tory stapling machines. 
For sale by printers’ 
supply houses through- 
out the United States. 


The Acme Staple 
Machine Co.,Ltd. 


112 North Ninth Street, 
Camden, N. J. 
Progress Typewriter Supply 
Co.,Ltd.,London, England, 
European Agent 

















Jenney Motors 


are designed to supply the constant hour/y 
and daz/y demands of printing- press, 
lithographers’, electrotypers’ or engravers’ 





requirements. It’s the “old reliable’ JENNEY 
MOTOR — and not an experiment — that will enter 
your plant when filling your order; therefore you 
avoid the “‘just as good’’ kind, delays, vexations, etc. 
Send for complete motor installation information, cost, 
terms, etc. JENNEY MOTORS are built in all sizes for both 
alternating and direct current. 





Jenney Electrical Department 
AMERICAN ROTARY VALVE CO. 
General Offices: Chicago, Ill. 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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‘Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelsteel"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL **GLOBETYPE”’ has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 
quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 











Inks That Are Used in Every Country 
Where Printing is Done 


KAST & EHINGER 


GERMANY 











Manufacturing Agents for the United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 





SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
154-6-8 West 18th Street 536-8 South Clark Street 
Hellmuth Bidg. Rand-McNally Bldg. 








The World’s Standard Three and Four Color Process 
Inks. Gold Ink worthy of the name. 


Originators of Solvine. Bi-Tones that work clean to the 
last sheet. 
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SAVES in workroom space, because it is built 
upright, not horizontal; in stockroom 
space, because of the compact bun- 
dles it produces. 

SAVES in salaries, because a boy or girl can 
turn out more and better bundles 
than can two of your strongest men 
by hand. 

SAVES inspoilage, because there is less hand- 
ling of your signatures, pamphlets, etc. 

SAVES even in cord, because the same lengths 


can be used over and over again. 


Write for full information 


THE AUTOPRESS COMPANY, 95 Madison Ave. 
Quick Bundler Dept. New York City 
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All from the same machine. Producing at least 3,000 per hour. Descriptive booklets on request. 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


The Juengst 


Gatherer 
Gatherer-Stitcher 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Coverer 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Binder 


Product — 


A gathered book, 

A gathered, stitched or 

A gathered, stitched and 
covered book 


or — 


A gathered, wireless (or 
perfect), bound book. 
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Low 
Bolton 


‘[PHERE is only 
ONE machine in 
the whole printing 
industry which is not a 
“‘made to order” propo- 
sition. 


You can not set type, 
print or bind for future 
use or sale—every job 
is “made to order.” 


There is only one 
machine which can be 
kept busy in the printing 
plant during dull times 
—the only “stock mak- 
ing’’ machine you can 
use—the Thompson 
Typecaster. Type you 
will always need as long 


as you are in the print- » 


ing business— why not 
make it during the dull 
season with a Thomp- 
son Typecaster? Let us 
show you how much 
you can save. 

THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CoO, 


624-632 South Sherman Street, Chicago, 
1729 Tribune Building, New York City. 
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“Not a Bad Slug ina Month,’ 


Said Sam, the pressman. ‘How do you 
work it?” 
“7 t’s no stunt at all,” said Phil, the lino- 


type operator. ‘‘Since we put in these 


Westinghouse Wicker-Type 
Electric Linotype Pots 


the boss must have saved a few hundred 
in not having any bad slugs. You see, 
the thermostat keeps the heat just right, 
and the heat is evenly distributed so the 
metal doesn’t burn and doesn’t run cold. 
Sometimes the metal used to get too hot 
and I'd get back squirts and spongy slugs, 
and Roberts used to kick because a lot of 
cold-face slugs were handed to him. If 
there’s one job | never could get on to it 
was keeping the heat just right, and I’m 
not the worst in the business. No wor- 
ries on that score now, and | don’t have 
to stop to take off the dross, either—this 
pot is closed up tight and there isn’t any 
dross to speak of. Yes, this electric pot 
sure is some pot.” 

There are other good points about 
Westinghouse Wicker- Type Electric Lino- 
type Pots that Phil didn’t tell. 

Send for Publication 153] 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Dept. AK 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sales Offices in 45 American Cities. 
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“You will come to 


the Royal Standard 


Royal Agents 


—eventually. jer 


Baltimore- Maryland 
Engraving Co. 


| After you have had BurFa.o, N. Y. 


enough experiences with medi- 


Frontier Engraving 
Company 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


ocre electrotypes you will be ready to consider Dow Engraving Co. 
a source of supply upon which you can rely— = CLEVELAND, Ontlo 


Mugler Engraving 


always. The Royal Plant knows but one Company 
grade of work, the 100% kind, which it delivers regularly New Haven, Conn. 
to the Curtis Publishing Company and other prominent Stoddard Engraving 


Company 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Read the Royal Address to Your Stenographer Onondaga Engraving 
Company 


printers and publishers throughout the country. 


Royal Electrotype Coe. 


Electrotypers to the Elect 


616 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA 














PRINTERS LIKE 


“TY PE-HI” 
PLANER 


because it is simple, practical and 
fills the requirements of the printer, 


flat-box stereotyper, elec- 
trotyper and the photo- 
engraver in the most satis- 
factory (and never before) 
manner. No wide-awake 
manager of a plant needs 
to be convinced of the 
value and indispensable 


advantages of the “ TY PE- 


HI” planer. It is a time-saver and money-saver—a machine designed to increase production and decrease the 
cost of it. It occupies little space—height over all 23 in., width 24 in., length 37% in., weight 225 pounds, 
capacity 14x15 in., straightaway cut, by reversing plate end for end 14x20!4. There is an interesting pamphlet 


“THE STORY OF TYPE-HI” 


explaining all about the new model No. 2, ball-bearing planer. This planer made a big hit in the New York National Printing, 
Advertising and Allied Trades Exposition, April 18 to 25,1914. No printer, electrotyper or engraver can afford to turn down 
this proposition without investigating it. 


TYPE-HI MANUFACTURING CO., Inc., SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Pacific Coast Agents, Keystone Type Foundry of California, 638 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal.; Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., 70 York St., 


Toronto, Can,, Canadian sole agents 









































It’s In the Make 


Ample machine facilities is a good 
talking point for business, but the 
character of product depends upon the 
knowing how to “‘do things.”’ 


Perfect Made Plates 
Save Money in the 
Pressroom 


We use extra heavy shell plates, which 
means long and perfect service. 

Too little attention is paid to the she// 
feature of the average electrotype. 


When once you try our extra heavy shell, 
you will use no other. 


OUR LEAD MOULDING PROCESS is a 
dependable method of obtaining perfect 
reproduction and quick service. 


Our process of Lead Moulding and of depositing 
the shell on the mould without the aid of graphite, 
and other methods used on wax-moulded plates, 
enables us to guarantee exact duplication without 
loss of detail. Perfect reproductions and perfect 
register are obtained, because lead takes an exact 
mould and is not affected by varying temperature, 
and after moulding undergoes no other operation 
until it is placed in the solution. 


Users who appreciate high-class work praise the 
efficiency of our Lead-Moulded Plates. If you 
have a high-class job in mind, let us submit samples 
of work both by plate and printed results. 


Our Entire Plant Is Fully Equipped 


with new and modern machinery, and in the hands 
of expert workmen. 





Phone Franklin 2264. Automatic 53753 
We will call for your business. 


American Electrotype 
Company 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 


Talbot’s Composition Truck Rollers 


For Gordon Presses Means Larger Life to the Press, Also 
More and Better Work 


Save their cost in a few months. Prevent wear on tracks. Improve 
quality of work, as form is inked correctly without slurring. Make 
press run noiseless. If you can not buy from your dealer send direct to me. 


J. W. TALBOT 401-405 psa Street, 














JAMES WHITE PAPER CO, 


—— 


Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office. 





BOOK AND COVER PAPERS 


CHICAGO ~ 





219 W. MONROE STREET 


























Dinse, Page 
Company 








Electrotypes 
Nickeltypes 


Stereotypes 


























725-733 S. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7185 
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EVERY ELECTROTYPER 


Should Have a Copy of 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC 


BULLETIN No. 2414 
“Generators and Motor-Generator 
Sets for Electrotyping 


Sprague Electric Electrotyping and Elec- 
troplating Generators embody all the latest 
improvements in design and construction. 
They are unequaled for mechanical strength, 
perfect commutation at all loads, voltage 
adjustment, long-life of commutator and 
brushes. 

ELECTROPLATING MOTOR GENERATOR SET — Consisting of 2,500 Ampere Sprague Electric Plating Generator coupled to 


Sprague Electric Direct Current Commutating Pole Motor. ‘The generator voltage is variable from 3—4 volts by control of gener- 
ator field, and from 4—6 volts by motor speed control. Plant of the Chas. Schweinler Press, New York, City. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Main Offices: 527-531 West 34th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
































“KRAU SE" MACHINES 


for the whole paper 

industry have found 

preference all over 
the world. 


KARL KRAUSE, Leipzig 


LARGE STOCK, at 


GERHARD & HEY’S 
21-24 STATE STREET 
BATTERY PARK BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 








For further information apply to 


THE HINZE MACHINERY CO., Inc. 


116 Nassau Street, New York City 





























BEWARE OF INFRINGING 
THe EMBOSO PROCESS 


The printers of the United States are 
hereby warned that both the process and 
the product of printing, powdering and 
heating to produce embossed and engraved 
effects without the use of dies or plates is 
fully covered by basic U. S. patents. 


The process is covered by patent No. 
644,281, and the product by patent No. 
644,282. The developing machine with a 
traveling carrier through an oven is also 
covered by patent No. 1,025,594. 


All of these patents belong to this com- 
pany, and any printer operating any proc- 
ess In imitation of the genuine EMBOSO 


Process, will be held accountable under 
Sec. 4919, Revised Statutes of the U. S., 
for such infringement. 


SPECIAL WARNING is also given 
that this Company will hold the customers 
of infringing printers individually and 
separately accountable under the same law 
for infringing patent No. 644,282 by buy- 
ing and using any such printing produced 
without proper license authority from us. 

Sellers of devices or materials for use in 
any such process, without proper license 
authority from us, will be held accountable 
as contributory infringers. 


For further information address 


EMBOSO SALES COMPANY 


RIGGS BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 














Drive Your Linotype Economically — 


THE INDIVIDUAL MOTOR WAY 
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Shafts and belts mean a constant lost motion 
Result: lost Power, lost Current, lost Efficiency 
OUR SILENT GEARED LINOTYPE MOTOR SAVES IN 
THESE PARTICULARS 
It Has Been Proven 


THE HOLTZER - CABOT ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL., and BOSTON, MASS. 





HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


29-33 Prospect Street 








“HOOLE” 
Paging 
and 


Numbering 
Machine. 


Improved 
Champion. 
Foot and 
Power. 
Also FOOT 
Power 
and 
ELECTRIC 


Power. 





Manufacturers of 


End Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 
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CGwo - Revolution 


A Press for the 
Printer Who Wants 
Maximum Value 
at Minimum Price 








centrated every resource of the CHALLENGE plant — which for more than a quarter of a century 
has stood for the highest standards of quality in the manufacture of printing machinery and printers’ 
labor-saving devices. 


The STONEMETZ IS NOT the result of an effort to build a low-priced press—it is the result of an 
unexcelled factory equipment, plus genuine efficiency in designing. 


O the perfection of the STONEMETZ TWO-REVOLUTION CYLINDER PRESS has been con- 


In a word, the STONEMETZ possesses the rigid impressional strength, perfect register, inking facil- 
ities, speed and other conveniences to insure the profitable production of the highest grade of half-tone and color 
work —a press that gives us the right to ask you to consider its SUPERIOR VALUE. 


Write for beautiful samples of work and facsimile letters from users—sent postpaid on request. 


FOREIGN AGENCIES: Mexico, West Indies, Central fk a 

and South America, National Paper & Type Co; TeX N I h j h l] M h 

Australasia, Parsons & Whittemore, Sydney; Italy and ff y y 2) ¢ a enge ac inery 

So. Europe, Berger & Wirth, Florence; So. Africa, Yi ne . 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd., Cape Town; Germany, 7, A F ompany haan aca sg: A. 
: 4 icago Salesroom, 124 So. Fiit venue 


Holland and Denmark, Strubelt & Jenner, Barmen. 


























MEISEL PRESS MFG. COMPANY 


944 DORCHESTER AVE., BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
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HEN your customer says that, 
your book has scored one for 
you. Thank your paper for it. 
Paper provides the setting for 
print, dignifies or degrades it, 
proves your standing as a printer before 
a word is read. 


Lustro Coated Book 


et Warren Standard 


through standardization gives the effect 
which the most profitable trade demands, 
and gives youa lead over your competitor 
on any job where quality counts. 
































Its utter evenness of surface prints minutest de- 
tail in the finest of screens, develops the most 
delicate vignette effects, reduces handling costs. 
Lustro Coated Book results welcome a competitive 
‘‘Show-down.” 

















Send for the Paper Buyer’s Guide 


containing Lustro specimens and printed results in half-tone and colors, 
also those of the eleven other Warren Standards, which cover the field 
of high-class commercial work. Color schemes, too, type suggestions, 
hints for borders, idea-aids on many phases of printing. You'll need 
it each day. Sent FREE to any printer or manager who requests it on 
his business stationery. 





Send us also necessary details of your next specifications and we 
will gladly make you up dummies in any of the Warren Standards. 


S. D.WARREN & CO.,197 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the best in staple lines of Coated and Uncoated Book Papers 


WARREN STANDARDS ARE CARRIED BY 


Baltimore, Md. - Smith, Dixon Co. New York City (for export only), National 
Boston, Mass., The A.Storrs & Bement Co. Paper & Type Co. 

Buffalo, N.Y., The Alling & Cory Co. Philadelphia, Pa., Magarge & Green Co. 
Chicago, I!l. -  J.W. Butler Paper Co. Pittsburgh, Pa., The Alling & Cory Co. 
Cleveland, O., Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. Portland, Me. - C. M. Rice Paper Co. 
Cleveland, O. - Kingsley Paper Co. Portland, Ore. - Blake, McFall Co. 
Dallas, Texas, Southwestern Paper Co. Rochester, N.Y., The Alling & Cory Co. 
Denver, Colo. - The Peters Paper Co. St. Louis, Mo., Mississippi Valley Paper 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Central Michigan Co. 

Paper Co. San Francisco, Cal.,Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Houston, Texas, Southwestern PaperCo. Scranton, Pa. - - legargee Bros. 
Kansas City,Mo., Missouri-Interstate Paper Seattle, Wash. - American Paper Co. 

Co. Seattle, Wash. - Mutual Paper Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Blake, Moffitt & Towne Spokane, Wash., American Type Founders 
Milwaukee, Wis. - Standard Paper Co. r 
New York City, 32 Bleecker Street, Sole © Vancouver,B.C.,American Type Founders 

Agent, Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons Co. 


Constant excellence of product is the highest type of competition J 
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New Series High Speed 
COTTRELL PONY 











Can be Safely Operated at Speeds Ranging from 
2000 to 2700 Impressions per Hour 


O other press of equal capacity offers the printer so safe an investment 
as the Cottrell Pony. It possesses all the essential features of the 
regular Cottrell, which has earned for it an enviable reputation for rigidity 
of impression, accurate register and the highest practical operating speed. 





The Cottrell Pony Has a bed measurement of 26 x 34 inches, and will take a 


sheet 23 x 33 inches. Equipped with two form rollers and 
four angle rollers. Largest form covered by both rollers is 22 x 31 inches. Has the Patent 
Hinged Roller Frame which makes the rollers instantly available for wash-up or removal. 
Fly delivery only, operated by the Cottrell Patent Swingless Fly Motion. Heavy frame and 
extra weight in all the working parts where it will provide maximum resistance to wear. 








Keystone Type Foundry | C.B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS MANUFACTURERS 


Philadelphia New York Chicago Detroit Works: 25 Madison Square N., New York 
Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco Westerly, R. I. 343 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 








Set in Keystone’s Caslon Adbold and Caslon Lightface 


























6 Point Font $2 00 24A $095 48a $1 05 


CASLON ADBOLD, THE LAST WORD IN TYPE STYLES 


This Beautiful Letter made by the Keystone Type Foundry in 
fourteen sizes is now at the disposal of the printing fraternity. 
For job work, newspaper and magazine advertising, it is a type 
that will appeal to both the printer and customer. $12345678 


8 Point Font $2 25 22A $105 44a St 20 


DISPLAY PRINTING MADE MORE EFFECTIVE 


Add this series to your composing room and notice 
how much more quickly the workmen will get that 
most desirable effect in their work. $1234567890 


10 Point Font $2 18A $120 37a S130 


DESIRABLE TYPE FOR JOB WORK 


Caslon Adbold is what you need in your 
office as an aid in getting better results 
from your work in general. Figures 890 


12 Point Font $2 75 16A $130 33a $1 45 


DEMAND NEW DISPLAY TYPE 


This new face will give satisfactory 
results in all kinds of display. $123 


14 Point Font $3 00 13A $140 27a S1 60 


MAKES EFFECTIVE LINES 


Thereby saving much time in 
the setting of the job. $12345 


18 Point Font $3 25 10 A $1 55 


PLEASES WORKMEN 
Obtain Artistic Results 


nt Font $3 50 6A S170 12 


BLACK CLOUDS 
Under White Skies 


nt Font $4 


RAIN STORM 
Houses Burned 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO 








Patent Applied For 






THE NEW CASLON ADBOLD 


RUINED BOOKS 
Closes New Store 


nt Font $6+ 


4A$320 7a S3 


EASTER BOX 
Sweet Dainties 


3A $380 6a $3 


FIRED GUN 





nt Font $87 





nt Font $10 
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Men Smoked 


A$495 5a$ 


Break Steel 


3A $590 5a $460 


PIGEONS 


3A $700 4a $470 


Harmful 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY 


DETROIT 


ATLANTA 


KANSAS CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE LAST 
WORD 


Not what ne say, bul that we do 


Makes test — 
__ Performance speaks the last worl 
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From Job Compositor to Typographical 
Architect 


By ROBERT F. SALADE 
















FTER working along as a job compositor until he reached the 
age of thirty, Norman Downing sat down one evening and took 
| an extensive inventory of his general knowledge. As he looked 
| back through the past, one fact stood out quite clearly: he had 
, certainly developed a‘natural talent for good display typog- 
IAGARORABONG) raphy. Only a dozen years ago he remembered when it was with 
considerable difficulty that he would ‘‘cast off’’ the proper size of type for a 
piece of printing, and often he would decide on the wrong proportions. To-day, 
all had changed for the better. Through incessant study of things typograph- 
ical, Downing had finally mastered the elements of good display composition. 
He could now arrange type-matter in such an artistic way, that frequently his 
work elicited favorable comment from the head members of the printing firm he 
was employed with. 

*« And yet,’’ mused Downing, ‘‘after all the years of study I have passed 
through, here I am just an ordinary job compositor, working for wages which, 
even though a couple of dollars above the scale, are not sufficiently large enough 
for me to provide for matrimony as I would have it. Hang it! I am young 
enough to take a chance. I will take the I. T. U. Course, touch up on my weak 
points, and then go into the layout game. If I fail as a typographical archi- 
tect, I am no worse off than before, and can go back to work on the eases. 
Here goes — I’ll sign for the Course now and catch the ten-thirty mail.’’ 

Patton & White, Downing’s employers, conducted a large printing-plant of 
the better class, and were renowned for producing good work. Recently the 
satalogues, publications, and the like. 

















































concern had gone after larger business 
An efficient salesman had been engaged, and of such high class were the 
samples furnished him by Patton & White, that immediately he secured several 







Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
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big orders from well-known 
commercial houses which were 
after the best in letterpress 
work. 

‘‘Wellington is landing the 
business all right,’’ said Patton 
to his partner one morning, as 
the mail brought in another 
catalogue order through the 
efforts of the new salesman. 

‘Yes; he knows how to sell 
a fine line of printing such as . 
we produce,’’ replied White, 
smiling. ‘‘Now, John, we must 
maintain our high standard in 
this larger field, else the repu- 
GOEL A tation of Patton & White will 
ys a quickly fall below par.’’ 

i | ‘‘Why, do you doubt that 

we can maintain our good 
reputation?’’ asked Patton in 
surprise. 

‘‘T do not feel sure about 
it,’’? returned his partner, seri- 
ously. ‘‘You see, John, we 
have had no trouble delivering 
the best quality of the smaller 
elass of printing, but with 
larger work such as that three- 
hundred-page catalogue for the 

“ Here I am just an ordinary job compositor.” wall-paper company, it may be 
another question. I do not fear for the presswork end — Johnson, our head 
pressman, can handle anything. It’s the typography I am dubious about.’’ 

‘‘Why, Nelson, young Downing is one of the best job compositors in town,”’ 
ventured Patton. ‘‘And Wetherill is another crack display man. Hither one 
can handle that wall-paper catalogue and make a piece of art printing of it.’’ 

‘‘True; but how about the other compositors?’’ White asked. ‘‘They can 
produce ordinary composition well enough, but let us have a number of large 
display jobs to get out and we will be in doubt as to how well the work will be 
completed. ’’ 

‘‘Your point is well taken,’’ admitted the other, thoughtfully. ‘‘But, what 
is the remedy ?’’ 
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‘*Have a good layout and art department with a good typographical archi- 
tect in charge,’’ suggested White. ‘‘You know that many of the big printing- 
plants are following that plan with great success. With correct designs and 
layout specifications to work from, the ordinary typographers can produce 
the best results.’’ 

‘‘That’s the right idea when you consider the facts carefully,’’? Patton 
affirmed, after a moment’s study upon the subject. ‘‘Think of how peculiar 
a large building would look if each bricklayer, carpenter, and the other me- 
chanics worked it up according to their individual ideas! Bridges, buildings, 
and even good clothing, are constructed from carefully drawn-up plans.”’ 

‘*Eixactly,’’ replied his partner. ‘‘So we will have to look around for a good 
job compositor who can lay out type-designs which others ean work from. Let 
us talk this matter over again later.’’ 

Four evenings of each week now found Norman Downing studying the les- 
sons of the I. T. U. Course. His valuable training in the job-printing field 
made the Course seem very simple, and while there were some of the lessons 
which he did not actually require, still from each example came some invalu- 
able suggestions. The study stimulated his active mind and ‘‘touched him up,’’ 
so to speak, on seemingly insignificant little things that counted in the making 
of the better grade printing. 

As useful aids for applying his layout ideas, the young printer procured a 
variety of waste cover-papers and other stock from the shop. From this 
material he made up 
many. dummies of book- 
lets, folders, catalogues, 
ete. He had a set of 
water-colors among 
other paraphernalia, 
and with crayon, pen, 
pencil and brush a num- 
ber of beautiful designs 
for borders, initials, 
running heads, illustra- 
tions, title and_ text 
pages were carefully 
sketched. 

To say that Down- 
ing found the home 
study work entertaining 
would be to put it 
lightly. A thinking per- 
son learns largely by He made up . . . a number of beautiful designs. 
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“Can you sketch typographical designs ?” 


comparisons, thus, the young printer-student added to his knowledge by taking 
home inferior specimens of printing and rearranging the matter and color 
schemes to better advantage by means of pencil and brush. 

‘*My old foreman used to harp upon a good maxim,”’ he explained to a close 
friend one evening. ‘‘It was to the effect that one gains more through study 
after hours than during the course of the regular day’s work. I have found 
this to be very true.”’ 

One day rough copy for a booklet was received by the foreman of the com- 
posing-room. He turned the order over to Downing with instructions to pro- 
duce a first-grade job. The voung compositor, by way of getting some good 
suggestions, turned over a few of his sketches. At that moment Mr. White 
stepped quietly into the alley, glanced over Downing’s shoulder, and scanned 
the designs also. So absorbed was the latter that he failed to notice his 
employer’s presence, and after a moment White walked away with a thoughtful 
smile upon his face. 

‘‘Say, John, I believe we can secure a good layout man quite easily,’’ said 
White to his colleague that afternoon. 
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‘‘So?’’ asked Patton, interested. ‘‘Who may he be?”’ 

‘“‘Young Downing, of our own force,’’ answered White. ‘‘And he will 
succeed, I feel certain. This morning I saw him looking over a number of 
layouts, evidently his handiwork, which were unusually attractive.’’ 

‘*Glad to hear it,’’ said the other. ‘‘I like the young fellow — he is always 
striving to improve on his work.’’ 

‘“*T’ll call him in,’’ returned White, touching an electric bell on his desk, 
‘‘and we will see what he thinks of the idea.’’ 

Downing stepped into the office after a moment, and White asked: ‘‘How 
would you like to move up here to the position of typographical architect?’’ 

‘‘Very much, indeed, Mr. White,’’ he modestly replied. ‘‘I am taking the 
I. T. U. Course with the intention of following such a career.’’ 

‘*Can you sketch typographical designs that could be followed intelligently 
by other compositors?’’ inquired Patton. 

‘‘Readily, Mr. Patton,’? Downing anwered. ‘‘I have been continually 
studying the new school methods of typography, color, ete., for the past ten 
years. The [. T. U. instruction has strengthened my weak points, and I feel 
that I can now lay out on paper suggestions which can be followed by ordinary 
compositors with excellent results.”’ 

‘‘Well, by this time next week we will have a desk set up for you,’’ White 
said, highly pleased with Downing’s ready assent to the plan. ‘‘We will give 


you a fair trial, and I feel that you will succeed from the start.”’ 

A week later found Downing in front of a desk in his new capacity. There 
was plenty of work which required special attention, but White and Patton 
both agreed that the larger, more expensive class of printing should receive 


consideration first. 























The typographical architect. 
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‘‘T do not believe in overestimating the importance of the layout idea,’’ 
explained White. ‘‘There are many small jobs which can be handled by the aver- 
age compositor without a layout being necessary. With an art catalogue or 
booklet, however, the case is different. Put your whole heart in the planning, 
do not specify too many type-faces and ornaments, rather make simplicity 
the rule, and all will go well.’’ 

This good advice Downing carefully heeded. He liked the plain style of 
typography best himself. 

For occasions where borders and a few ornaments were appropriate, he had 
a clever method for directing their correct use. An apprentice was delegated 
to set up a line of all borders, rules, ornaments, ete., in the plant. These one- 
line specimens were spaced apart upon lock-up galleys, and from them several 
dozen proofs were pulled. When Downing arranged a layout incorporating a 
border or other decorative material, he clipped from the proof-sheets speci- 
mens of just what was desired and pasted small portions of the clippings on the 
layout, completing the designs roughly with pencil. This plan not only clearly 
informed the compositors what material to use, but showed in advance whether 
or not a better selection could be made before composing the matter. 

Frequently buyers would come in and ask to see suggestions as to how a 
piece of printing would appear when completed. With clippings from the 
proof-specimens, Downing would quickly arrange a layout which conveyed 
intelligent ideas. 

By following conservative plans, Downing made his work highly successful 
from the start. He soon discovered that plain, simple designs met with a good 
reception from patrons as well as from his employers. With a half-dozen 
type-faces in a full range of sizes, such as Caslon Old Style, Old Style, Chel- 
tenham, and Bodoni, for example, he could plan work that was suitable for any 
occasion, and of course this plain class of composition saved a great deal of 
time over the former method of choosing from a hundred different type-faces. 

Downing has now worked his way up to a responsible, well-paying position 
with Patton & White. He has raised the standard of their printing after long 
and careful study of correct styles in typography. He is considered an author- 
ity on good type-dress, for the reason that his work is pleasing many of the 
leading business men of the country by its strong appeal to the general pub- 
lic. And, since Downing began his typographical architecture, the ‘‘faney”’ 
type-faces, ornaments, ete., in the Patton & White plant are seldom disturbed 
from their eases. 


“Every man 1s the architect of his own fortune.’ 
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What Constitutes Authority? 


By W. P. ROOT 








HE answer might be made, ‘‘There is none. There is no dic- 
tionary. Everybody is at liberty to spell as he pleases, as Josh 
Billings did, or depart as far as he pleases from the common 
rules of grammar’’; but for all that, when one follows such a 
course he soon finds himself playing to an empty house. All 

cninhaananGAnS| feel that there is a way of spelling words that will meet the 

approval of all, or at least avert just censure. We all know that a certain use 
or arrangement of words will render us just subjects of ridicule. Toa certain 
extent, general custom goes far in establishing a law which it is safe to follow. 

For instance, proper names begin with a capital letter. A period ends a sen- 

tence, if it is not a question or an exclamation, ete. But in some things tastes 

are different, or, rather, we define things differently. For instance, what is a 

proper name? Is this sentence interrogative? 

This matter came up recently in reading proof. My copyholder said, ‘‘By 
the way, I see the word ‘State’ spelled more frequently with a small s than 
with a capital, as you have it.’’ (Referring to Ohio, for instance. ) 

I replied, ‘‘Some things can not be decided by counting noses. I consult 
only those who have paid attention to such things.’’ 

The Century and all dictionaries I have ever seen use a capital S in that case, 
and Mr. Teall, in this journal, has shown why it should be capitalized; and that 
alone would have more weight in my mind than the practice of all the men in the 














world who use a small s. 

The opinion of a man who has a faculty for seeing a thing is of more value 
tc me than that of a man who never saw anything. When Beethoven began to 
write music he immediately brushed aside the rule forbidding the use of 
consecutive octaves. His friends expostulated and asked him why he did so. 
‘‘Because it sounds good,’’ growled the great shaver of notes, and went on — 
writing consecutive octaves. Then the world found that the taste of one man 
was right and the mass wrong. 

If any rule is well established in correct printing, it is that names which are 
applied to only one political party or to any organization should be capitalized ; 
thus, Methodist Chureh, the Reformed Chureh, the Christian Chureh; the 
Republican Party, the Democratic Party, the Progressives, the Anti-saloon 
League, the American Federation of Labor. Yet in spite of this well-estab- 
lished rule I see that many if not most daily papers print the names as above 
with small letters except the word ‘‘American.’’ Even religious papers often 
print ‘‘Christian’’ with a small e. 

What is the use of any capitals if they are not used to discriminate between 
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that which is specific and that which is general? If great events such as the 
Fall, the Deluge, the Renaissance, the Reformation, the Revolution, ete., are not 
capitalized, why use any capitals? Of course, in treating on these themes, and 
the words occur constantly in a general but unmistakable way, a capital is not 
needed. 

In a daily paper I have just laid down, printed in Cleveland, I find’ the 
‘‘antisaloon league’’ alluded to. Such a display of ignorance of even the ele- 
ments of English education is worthy of no feeling but contempt. The reply is, 
‘Custom varies.’’ So do clothes; but to wear such as offend good taste and 
decency is inexcusable. 

But in the midst of the typographical anarchy now regnant in the dailies I 
rejoice to see that our standard magazines show, as a rule, much erudition in 
regard to an intelligent and intelligible use of printed characters. I have read 
Harper’s Magazine very much for fifty years, and its typography leaves noth- 
ing to be desired; also the Century, McClure’s, the Literary Digest, and the 
Outlook. The New York Evening Post still preserves the beautiful and correct 
typography so rigidly enforced by its great former editor, William Cullen 
Bryant; and the New York Times is as good. I could mention many more, 
especially Unele Sam’s office at Washington, where, I am happy to say, the 
wretched fads so prevalent since machines took the place of the old proofreader 
have no place. The work from that place is excellent; but I fear a change of 
management will reduce it to the level of the miserable work flung out by our 
various State printing-offices — that is, referring to what I have seen, and that 
is considerable. 

I have sometimes thought that a conference of printers could decide these 
things by vote; but when I think of the men who would vote contrary to what 
I deem established principles I prefer tc let each do as he pleases. Besides, 
proofreaders are not always at liberty to follow what they know to be good 
taste, but are obliged to print things according to the dictum of, perhaps, a 
preacher who knows no more about capitals and hyphens than he does of — the 
Bible. 


REASON 


“Wake all to reason —let no passion stir,”’ 

The voice of Peace proclaims, and all who 
follow her 

Persuasive courses find life richer grow, 

Mellowed in thoughts that ever deeper flow. 
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Creating Reasons for Printing 


By IRVING S. PAULL 


HE dining-car was rapidly filling when a young man, assigned 
to a seat across the table from me, offered a comment on the 
promising appearance of the crops, which led to a conversation 
that continued over cigars in the smoking compartment. I 
learned that he was the advertising manager of a large depart- 
ment store in a western city, and his experiences proved so 
interesting that I am going to pass along one that will particularly interest 
printers and their salesmen. 

‘‘In our city there are three department stores, each catering to a different 
line of trade,’’ he said. ‘‘The first one specializes on price and controls the 
trade of factory workers and wage-earners. The second store attracts the trade 
of small-salaried families who endeavor to make limited expenditures cover a 




















reasonable number of refinements. While there is no sharp bargaining in the 
second store, there is much careful shopping. 

‘‘Our own store is the third, and enjoys a patronage of people who can buy 
more liberally. To secure this trade, quality and value are considered rather 
than low price. And service is of greatest importance. .We have developed a 
very desirable reputation through years of careful adherence to the best mer- 
chandising practice. To extend our business it is necessary to supplement our 
newspaper advertising with frequent issues of booklets and other items of indi- 
vidual advertising. It has been my greatest problem to prepare and produce 
this class of advertising. We had almost decided that it would be impossible 
to devise anything new, when a printing salesman named Wheeler, whom I had 
never met before, called on me. I was impressed with his interest in merchan- 
dising and his desire to learn as much as possible of our sales policy. 

‘*T took some pains to answer his questions, and soon experienced the pleas- 
ure of unburdening my hopes and fears, successes and failures, on a sympa- 
thetic and interested listener. I now realize that I gave Mr. Wheeler an 
intimate insight into our advertising and selling problems. 

‘‘When my visitor rose to leave, he said, ‘Mr. Rogers, I will call on you at 
ten o’clock next Thursday with an advertising suggestion that I am sure will 
repay you for the courtesy you have shown me this afternoon.’ I shook hands 
with him, feeling that I would readily have continued the interview for a longer 
period, and assuring him that I would be glad to see him at the appointed time. 

‘‘T was impressed by the fact that Mr. Wheeler had said nothing of his 
plant, nor had he made any statements usually advanced by printing sales- 
men, but I felt sure that any order I might entrust to him would be efficiently 
handled. I thought of him several times during the next day or two, with an 
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increasing interest in the adver- 
tising suggestion he would pre- 
sent. 

‘Indeed, I found myself look- 
ing at my watch half a dozen 
times before ten o’clock Thurs- 
day morning. There was no ques- 
tion that I was impressed with 
the fact that I had an engage- 
ment. Right on the moment I 
found myself greeting Mr. 
Wheeler with as much cordiality 
ae as I would show my best friend. 

=—y, ie, Rogers, I have been in 
nA O, your store since eight-thirty and 
wi in that time I have made a trip 
around the around the world. My first inter- 
yaa ag est was the potteries of France, 
where I learned the interesting 
. customs and methods of produc- 
tion of the china imported by 
your firm; a short visit to Holland 
introduced me to the beauty of 
the delft decorations, then across 
to England and the Liverpool 
potteries. Another short journey and | found myself admiring Irish lace and 
its story of the industry of the deft-fingered workers; then followed the linens, 
and a journey to the department containing Scotch ginghams, and back to the 
Continent, visiting each country in turn with its romance and industry worked 
into ihe merchandise displayed on your counters. Thus I encircled the globe, 
learning something of every inhabited portion of the earth. This is the result 
of your service to the people of this city, few of whom would fail to be inter- 
ested in ‘A Trip Around the World.’ 

‘‘*That is my suggestion to you, Mr. Rogers. Give your customers the 
human-interest story of your merchandise and the service that brings it under 
one roof for their pleasure, comfort and profit. They feel greater interest 
through knowing the source and method of production of the articles displayed 
in your various departments. I suggest putting this into a booklet in which the 
illustrations will present an interest feature of production of a single article, 
and the customs of the workers. 

‘¢ «The text will deal with the article and its use. To present an article from 
each of your twenty-two departments will require a twenty-four-page booklet, 





Reproduction of layout for cover of booklet. 
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with an appropriate cover and 
envelope to match.’ 

‘‘At this point I broke in by alten 4 
saying, ‘Mr. Wheeler, if you can pce. t 
produce such a booklet at reason- 
able cost I am sure we can use it. 
Will you prepare something to 
show me how you would produce 
such a piece of printed matter?’ 


‘¢*We will be very glad to, A brip Around. 
Mr. Rogers; infact, we maintain | Cake 206 my 


a department to render what 





. . =~ oOo 
might be termed an architectural Ohis Otore 
service to our customers, for Jresents for 

, Your Lnspecton 
which we make a_ reasonable OV 
char ge ) e Jroduct of 
° P p > ¢ ’ 
fe =, Cuery Gunér Ss 


‘* “But, Mr. Wheeler, it seems Sled 
to me that this service is a part of pen 
your selling method, and that you 
should perform the service with- 
out expense to us.’ 

‘‘Mr. Wheeler replied, ‘The 
booklet we have discussed will be 
an effective means of extending 
your business, and we must pre- 
pare a layout for style and character that is really the foundation on which 
the booklet will be built. This layout will require the skill of a talented artist 
and also a skilled compositor. 

‘¢«This becomes a manufacturing cost, not a selling cost, and is the neces- 
sary medium through which you instruct the artists, engravers, printers and 
binders.’ 

‘‘We agreed to proceed with what Mr. Wheeler termed the artist’s copy, and 
in a few days he returned with the layouts for the cover, title-page and two 
inside pages.’’ (Reproductions of these layouts are shown.) 

‘‘The copy so completely reflected the word-picture Mr. Wheeler had pre- 
sented on his former visit that it was acceptable without change, and was used 
-as a working model for the booklet. 

‘‘Mr. Wheeler and I then visited every department of the store and intro- 
duced an artist to each department manager, who furnished detailed informa- 
tion for each copy and illustration. We visited the library for additional 
material, with the result that we issued the best piece of direct advertising 
that had ever been used by our store. 





Reproduction of layout for title-page of booklet. 
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‘‘T must admit that I had always considered myself a careful buyer of print- 
ing, and hesitated somewhat at buying the booklet on one printer’s figure, or 


rather approximation. 
‘“‘T felt that I was taking a chance when I agreed to place the order at cost 


xr : sh lL ace boc chi lottery 


Reproduction of layout for two inside pages of booklet. 


plus twenty per cent net as shown by the cost sheet. Then the item of service, 
fifty dollars, that Mr. Wheeler insisted should be considered, just as we would 
buy the time of an advertising expert, was a new one. 

‘‘But now that we have seen the advertising result we will gladly pay fifty 
dollars or more as frequently as a booklet is issued. Mr. Wheeler agreed to 
furnish me a duplicate cost ticket to attach to my file record in case my 
superiors eared for information. The results of ‘A Trip Around the World’ 
brought me compliments from the department managers and the president of 
the company. I told the president the story as I have told it to you, and he sug- 
gested that having one printer who knew his costs and could render advertis- 
ing service such as we had been given on that booklet was worth more than all 
the mistakes any printer could make on a bid. 

‘*T hope you will visit our city and come to see me. I want you to meet Mr. 


Wheeler. ”’ 
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The Average Proofreader 


By F. HORACE TEALL 





ROOFREADING is like every occupation in one respect at 
: least, and in that respect it is unchangeable. From the begin- 
ning the average worker has been of a low order in qualifica- 
tion and in the quality of production. This is an inevitable 
condition in all human affairs, and must be so always, for the 











average is computable only by finding an aggregate and divid- 
ing it by the number of items. Of course this is the literal method only, as 
applied to items of fixed value, as numbers. Thus, if A has $50, B $100, and 
C $150, the average is $100, the amount each would have if all were divided 
equally. Of course human qualifications can not be thus literally computed, 
but the average man is the middling one, or one of ordinary attainment, some- 
what above the incompetent and much below the expert. This explanation 
might be elaborated to the point of clear elucidation, but may be assumed to be 
sufficient for the present, leaving us free to take up our real thesis. 

An average proofreader is one who can do enough work, and good enough 





work, to hold an ordinary engagement until his employer discovers, generally, 
or at least often, through complaint from customers, some of the errors he 
leaves uncorrected. Even the best reader fails occasionally, but so seldom 
comparatively that his failures do not count against him. In fact, a man of 
wide repute in his time as one of the best living proofreaders, and unhesitat- 
ingly called the best one by some good judges, was heard more than once by the 
present writer wondering how he could have allowed certain plain errors to 
go uncorrected. Many men have been discharged because of errors no worse, 
but this one never was discharged. The reason for such difference must lie 
mainly in the manifestation of a difference in practical accomplishment, one 
man’s work showing plainly a predominant weakness and that of the other 
evidencing quite as plainly that the failures ave only occasional lapses. 

Of course every proofreader would prefer to feel sure of holding employ- 
ment in a place where he desires to stay rather than to be liable to discharge 
for inecompetency. Equally of course, the one way to secure this is to acquire 
the requisite eduecation— mainly in spelling and grammar, but as much as 
possible in all literary lines — and accuracy in practical application of knowl- 


edge, particularly in judging between the cases in which only one thing can be 
right and those in which there is a legitimate choice. Ability to decide when it 
is advisable to call attention to matters of uncertainty, so as to be sure that 
the proper person gets what he really desires to have. There is a great lack of 
workers with such qualifications highly developed. The average proofreader 
is certainly very much less educated than it is desirable that he should be. 

An instance of one kind of error that should be corrected by proofreaders 
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much more frequently than it is occurred recently in the proofs of a biography 
of a famous politician. The eighth year of the reign of Queen Victoria was 
given in a reference to a law as 1825. It had passed so through reading and 
revise in the printing-office, and the author’s proof still left it uncorrected. 
But the printer’s final reader, knowing that the reign began in 1837, corrected 
the date to 1845. Similar correction is often needed, and can be confidently 
expected only from those who have learned thoroughly the much neglected 
need of thorough application. This need is a universal one, and very seldom 
mastered; but for proofreading the demand is probably more urgent than in 
any other work. 

We have a few proofreaders as thoroughly qualified as any one possibly can 
be. We have a vast number who are totally unfit. We have a great many who 
come between these extremes, whom we here consider as average. To raise 
the standard of our proofreading, we must raise the average, and this can be 
done only by special education. For many years now educators have recog- 
nized the need of special instruction, but the courses of lessons provided have 
failed in the most important respect. This may best be shown by partial con- 
sideration of the claims of a formerly prominent correspondence school, now 
extinct, as announced in a booklet advertising a proofreading course. The most 
important phase of the making of a practical proofreader is the regular typo- 
graphic training to be had in no other way than through actual experience in 
the printing-office. This is so because the proofreader’s work includes, besides 
the literary phase, the technicalities of typography. We consider this booklet 
worth noting now, notwithstanding the discontinuance of the special course 
it announces, because its leading ideas are still in vogue elsewhere, and must 
be dropped before much good can be accomplished. We can see very easily 
that these people made specious assertions and promises, disclosing the com- 
mercial aspect that is sure to restrict their activities to mere exploitation, to 
the detriment of their victims. 

They said in their booklet: ‘‘Our course of proofreading has been pre- 
pared undisputedly by the foremost and most progressive proofreaders in 
America, who have for the past two decades been the leading authorities upon 
this heretofore unwritten, undemonstrated, and untaught technical profession.’’ 
Yet they must have known that there were no persons who could truthfully be 
called the foremost proofreaders or the leading authorities. But worse than 
this came later, and one assertion just before it that should have been enough 
to repel any thinking person. This assertion was: ‘‘The methods of instruc- 
tion and the course of study are such that perfection is obtained when the course 
is completed, and the graduated student has thoroughly mastered the art and 
science of technical proofreading, and is capable of filling the most exacting 
position.’’ They must have known that many well-educated men with years of 
practical experience were not capable of filling the most exacting position. 
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Some more of their assertions are even worse, and we will quote one or two: 
‘Vacancies and new positions are daily created by the scores and scores where 
sobriety, industry, punctuality, and a clear head are always sure to find a 
responsible, desirable, and remunerative situation. There need be no fear of 
any one who possesses the necessary primary education not being able to thor- 
oughly master the art of proofreading in the prescribed fourteen weeks’ course 
of home study.’’ ‘‘Of all the trades and professions not another one offers 
such inducements as does proofreading.’’ ‘‘A profession that has never been 
crowded, and one in which good situations are daily being created far in excess 
of qualified proofreaders.’’ ‘‘ Proofreading is a learned, honored, and highly 
respected profession — decidedly the most intellectual and cultured of all trade 
professions, and therefore commands the highest average salaries.’’ ‘‘This 
school is absolutely the only institution on earth where the art and science of 
technical and practical proofreading can be mastered without an apprentice- 
ship.”’ 

The school that issued this, and that used to advertise in almost all news- 
papers and magazines, has paid the inevitable penalty and disappeared. Its 
course of lessons, no matter how faithfully studied, could never make a 
decently qualified proofreader. No institution on earth can do it, and we do 
not believe that it ever will be done outside of the printing-office. One woman 
who had a diploma from this school, certifying her perfect qualification, was 
tested by the writer, and did not even know that on a revise proof, when an 
error was left uncorrected, the reviser should mark it again on the new proof! 

No, proofreaders can not be made in that way. But printers can be edu- 
eated to become good proofreaders, and the best proofreaders know that they 
ean not study too much. Fortunately, we now have schools where the right 
kind of instruction is given. 


LEARNING 


No royal road to learning — no great highway — 
Leads to the heights of knowledge, but deviously 
All paths lead toward them if walked with 

seeing eyes 
And steadfast mind to note where knowledge lies. 
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AN AMERICAN GIRL 


When Columbus landed in America he thought he was in India and called the natives “ Indians,’ 
has continued to be used to distinguish the native Americans. 


and the name 
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By means of an emulsion plate, J. W. Ippers, 
a practical lithographer, claims he is prepared to 
eliminate the screen from lithography and half- 
tone engraving. Some remarkable specimens sub- 
mitted by Mr. Ippers go to confirm these claims. 





NO ONE ever received permanent good by de- 
preciating another. The propensity to “ knock ” is 
a common one, and it has certain advantages and 
humors, but the knock with a purpose to advan- 
tage by the knocking is vicious — it is worse than 
vicious, it is foolish. 





A DISTINGUISHED advance in the means of recti- 
fying printing-plates has been made by Horace 
Hacker & Co., of Chicago. The invention deter- 
mines the quality of the plate under printing 
pressure, a scientific procedure which will appeal 
to all thoughtful and progressive printers. The 
announcements of the new process are logical and 
convincing. 





THE world advances through the travail and 
the blood of martyrs. Jaures, of France, and 
nameless others have paid “ their last full meas- 
ure of devotion ” to the cause of peace. The voice 
of the chief executive of this nation has sounded a 
note of solemn exhortation to the citizens to recog- 
nize their common duty to America. Whichever 
way the banners of victory lead in the Great War 
we shall remember that such glory has been won 
in the blood of martyrs. Every death among the 
allies is a loss to the Fatherland, and every German 
who dies is a loss to the allies — the loss to the 
world is shared by all peoples. 


AGAINST the weight of the name of T. E. Don- 
nelley in his comments regarding the offset proc- 
ess, in an interview reported from Toronto, and 
on which we commented editorially in these pages 
last month, Harry L. Everest offers in a communi- 
cation in this issue an exhaustive survey of the 
field of strategy on which the intaglio printers and 
the lithographic printers are marshaling their 
forces. The mobilization that Mr. Everest pre- 
sents is imposing and portentous to the opposing 
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forces, and is a most interesting exposition of the 
reasons the advance guards of the offset process 
have for the faith that is in them. 

THAT newspaper which you throw away care- 
lessly would be a very valuable possession a hun- 
dred years from now, if it would hold together that 
long. It is full of war news. If that paper could 
be preserved, the citizen of the World Republic 
comparing it with his morning paper some day in 
the summer of 2014 in Palestine would note the 
first move of the Jewish people toward nationaliza- 
tion, and how the world had to be rent asunder to 
restore to the peoples their natural liberties. The 
primitive savagery of rulers seeking personal 
glory at the cost of the misery of workers is spread 
over the pages of the daily press to-day. In 2014 
the citizen of the World Republic in Poland will 
see his restored nation autonomous and an integral 
part of the World Republic wherein there can be 
no war because standardized service will have 
become the medium of exchange. 





ESTIMATING the cost of war has probably not 
been considered and will not be until the work is 
finished and delivered, but General Percon, of the 
French army, contributed an article to La Science 
et la Nie, some time ago, in which he figured up 
the cost of several recent war jobs, based on the 
amount expended directly for war material, in- 


‘demnity, etc., and placing these costs against the 


results accomplished in the number of dead men. 
His figures show that in 1870-1871 the cost of kill- 
ing each man was $21,000; in 1877-1878, $15,000; 
and in 1905, $20,400. The indirect expenses are 
not included, nor is the first cost of the stock of 
men killed included, and to cover these items cost 
experts would add at least one hundred and fifty 
per cent to cover all contingencies. 





IN giving James M. Lynch a check for $10,000 
in appreciation for his services as an official for 
fifteen years, the International Typographical 
Union gave another evidence of its progressive- 


ness. The money has been earned and the occa- 
sion and manner of payment were appropriate. 
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While work such as Mr. Lynch has been doing is 
never well done without sacrifice, yet, judged by 
commercial standards, it would be niggardly or 
beggarly for a millionaire organization to bid 
good-by to a satisfactory and eminent executive 
without substantial recognition, if that is needed. 
That Mr. Lynch has served his people well, no one 
denies. Differences of opinion as to his methods 
are as inevitable as that he made mistakes. The 
compositors have benefited many times ten thou- 
sand dollars each year as a result of Mr. Lynch’s 
ability and activity. Others might have done as 
well, it is true, but he had the opportunity and 
embraced it. To look at the donation as the equiva- 
lent of ten years’ compensation of the average 
compositor is the jaundiced view. Mr. Lynch 
worked, and worked well, for the many, and the 
many should pay their mite cheerfully, for the 
laborer is worthy of his hire. We congratulate 
Mr. Lynch, and we congratulate the Union, too, on 
this new token of its breadth and greatness. 


United Typothetae Convention of Great Importance. 
No employer, nor any person who aspires to be 
an employer, should miss the great printers’ meet- 
ing to be held at New York, October 6 to 8, on the 
occasion of the twenty-eighth annual convention 
of the United Typothetz and Franklin Clubs. 


The program before us justifies our sweeping 


assertion. We have never before scanned so rich 
a bill of fare for printers. Experts will be there to 
address the crafts on questions pertaining to the 
business office. The correct use of the most mod- 
ern appliances, salesmanship and credit are a few 
of the subjects under this head. Then the bonus 
system, estimating, training of apprentices and 
relations with supply men, all present interesting 
subjects when handled by the speakers engaged 
for this occasion. 

We are not enamored of conventions, but we 
feel that in the present state of trade employing 
printers can not meet each other and interchange 
views too frequently. Relations between mem- 
bers of the craft are changing. Questions that 
previously were uppermost in the minds of con- 
vention-goers are now relegated. The mental atti- 
tude of man toward man is much better, and there 
is a realization that some things must be done 
en masse which can not be done by individuals. 
This being true, the only way in which any prog- 
ress can be made in disposing of those ever- 
pressing matters is by codperation, and the first 
step toward codperation is meeting and conferring. 
In New York next month not only will wisdom be 
learned from the program, but the spirit of fellow- 
ship will be developed as never before. 
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To those of our readers who think they can not 
afford the time, we would urge them to remember 
that there is no way in which they can spend their 
time more profitably during the convention period 
than by attending. Then, too, it will do them good 
to visit New York, the great commercial metrop- 
olis of America, and one of the really great cities 
of the world. There is only one New York, and 
printers who have not seen it should make it their 
business to do so. No other trip will pay them 
quite so well, and to take it during convention week 
will make the trip a gilt-edged investment. 


‘““Service’’ for the Apprentice. 

The much-vaunted “ new idea ” in industrial. 
ism that we hear so much about in commercial cir- 
cles found expression in the recent convention ot 
the Typographical Union. It pertains to appren. 
tices. If “let the buyer beware ” is no longer the 
proper guiding star for the merchant or manufac- 
turer; if service — the ability to do the fair thing 
and the right thing — is the aim and slogan of 
successful men, then it is time we ceased taking 
advantage of the apprentice. We have heard : 
great deal about the evils of the apportionment 
of apprentices by trade unions. Much of it has 
been by ill-informed persons. Usually, we are told 
that the restriction prevents boys from learning 
trades. When the noted educator, the late Doctor 
Draper, asserted in an official document that 
employers did not hire as many apprentices as 
the unions permitted, the statement was regarded 
with suspicion. Investigation by the Typothete 
committee showed that Doctor Draper was largely 
correct as far as our industry is concerned. 

The worst feature of our handling of appren- 
tices is not in the apportionment so much as in the 
fact that in the haggling for a larger number or a 
smaller number no thought is given to the appren- 
tice. Even though not in its worst form, Selfish- 
ness presides over the discussion. The new spirit 
is beginning to manifest itself, however, in the 
disposition of this hitherto sordid subject. There 
was presented to the convention a proposition urg- 
ing a further reduction in the number of appren- 
tices. It was not adopted. The subject being 
up for discussion, the convention adopted this 
declaratory resolution : 

“The International Typographical Union re- 
gards it as unethical for a proprietor to employ a 
boy whom he is unable to give a thorough trade 
training, and we suggest that local unions make 
this the basis when apportioning the number of 
apprentices to journeymen.” 

It is not mandatory, which is well. This busi- 
ness of our relation to apprentices happens to be 
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one of the things where mental attitude is of as 
great importance as anything else. If the spirit 
of this resolution were abroad in the land, the let- 
ter of apportionment rules would not plague us. 





Litigious Spirits. 

““T’ll get the law on you,” is the dire threat of 
‘rtain types of humans in even trivial disputes. 
i the printing trades in America we find very few 
ses of minor importance brought before the 
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curts, for if an American gets a “ raw deal” he 
usually chalks it up in the tablets of his memory, 
c its the other fellow off his list, and goes on his 
vay because there are plenty other men who are 
v illing to do business on the square. But we note 
i: our English contemporaries a curious record of 
small litigations over matters that could be settled 
in five minutes out of court if the disputants were 
not so obsessed with the litigious spirit. We might 
assume that English juries and English judges are 
able to struggle more successfully with trade tech- 
nicalities than their American compeers, for the 
American business man has a holy horror of the 
hash that is made of technical matters by “ the 
learned court.” Yet it would not seem that this 
belief is well founded if the following little extrav- 
aganza from the Printers’ Register, of London, 
reflects the tone of thought in that regard by 
English printers. 

“The scene,” says the Register, “ was a law 
court, and the judge, who knew all about law tech- 
nicalities and could quote precedents by the yard, 
was in a muddle over details in connection with the 
interior of a printing-office. In summing up, his 
lordship said, ‘ I have heard one witness say that a 
table is not a table, but a stone, and another wit- 
ness say that the stone is a piece of flat iron; while 
another says he never saw a flat-iron in the office 
in all his life. I have heard of muttons that have 
no relation to sheep; of nuts that are not almonds 
or walnuts; of shooting-sticks that won’t shoot; 
quoins that are not coins, but wedges; furniture is 
described not as tables and chairs, but as pieces of 
wood and metal; while forms and tables are not 
furniture — tables are constructed of columns of 
type and rules, and rules are not regulations, but 
bits of brass; that a stick is not a stick, but a sort 
of tray to put type in; that a chase has no refer- 
ence to the hunt at all, but is an iron frame; that 
standing matter has no legs; that monks and 
friars have no connection with religion, but often 
the reverse; slugs which can not crawl; banks 
which have no money; make-up which has nothing 
to do with grease-paint; pi which is not pastry; 
a chapel which has no minister; diamond, ruby, 
pearl, and emerald which are not precious stones ; 
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and picks which are not used for digging. Now I 
have tried earnestly to grasp the details and do 
justice to this case, but I must give it up. Both 
sides to pay their own costs, and I suggest that the 
matter be referred to the Court of Technological 
Disputes, and tried either in Esperanto or a new 
language suited to the occasion.’ ” 


Emptying Youth. 

The distinguished editor of Collier’s, Mark 
Sullivan, gives an allegory of youth that is appeal- 
ing: ‘“ Youth came into the market-place half 
dazed by the dazzling brilliance of the sun, but 
with strong hands and a ready spirit. Youth 
found a master, and was happy even when sur- 
charged with labor and meagerly rewarded and 
denied sunshine. Youth gave largely of service 
and of loyalty — for of these things Youth was 
prodigal, being richer in them than in dollars. 
Years rolled by, and Youth was less quick, and 
showed the pallor of working indoors for small 
recompense. Then one day the master reflected 
and said to himself: ‘Which of my handmaids. 
has less tc give me in the time to come? For I 
must keep in my house only those whose backs are 
strong and feet eager and hands subtle.’ And she 
whose name had been Youth passed languidly, and 
the master marked her without speech that she no 
longer sang softly at her work as once, and he 
reflected: ‘A few years and she will be of much 
less value to me, and I shall be paying her as much 
as her labor is worth to me — which would be no 
bargain. Better dismiss her to-day than to-mor- 
row.’ And he called to her and said: ‘ My plans 
are altered, Youth, and I no longer need you here. 
Take two weeks, look about you, and be sure that 
I shall give you a letter of recommendation saying 
that I have found you a fairly faithful servant in 
such matters as you understand.’ And tears came 
into Youth’s eyes, knowing that she was Youth no 
longer, but an empty vessel.” 

We reprint this pathetically true picture of 
human carelessness more culpable than human 
cruelty in order to observe that carelessness and 
cruelty are confined to no class. What remedies 
may be applied to awaken the minds of men to 
their larger responsibilities will not come from 
any class; they will come from those who are 
called from all classes to redeem men from their 
self-imposed inequalities, cruelties, savagery, and 
folly. The “ see thou to that ” aloofness and irre- 
sponsibility will not serve to bring the employer 
and the workman and workwoman into the way of 
a common purpose to give Youth a fulfilment of 
promise so that it shall not be emptied to careless- 
ness or greed. 





MASTER OF THE SITUATION. 


The Modern Sportsman with His Remington-UMC Automatic Rifle Is Prepared for All Emergencies. 


One of a series of seven remarkable photographs from life, representing the evolution of arms and ammunition, from ““A New 
Chapter in An Old Story,”’ produced by The Search-Light Library of New York, for the Remington-Arms UMC Company. 
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Punctuation of Name and Title. 


E. C. S., Kamloops, British Columbia, asks: ‘“ What is 
th + correct punctuation to use in a case like ‘ W. S. Dal- 
g! ish President’? Is a colon incorrect, or is it a matter of 
shop style? Does the punctuation differ if the name is 
pi :ced after the title? ” 

Answer.— The standard usage in such cases is the 
comma, and the order does not necessarily make any differ- 
euce. There is no absolute incorrectness in using a colon, 
but it is seldom done. For all ordinary instances, I should 
choose the comma, whether the name or the title be first. 
But in some lists of officers, each standing in a separate 
line, with the title first, the colon is used. As a proofreader, 
I should leave it unchallenged as written. 


Capital or Not at Discretion. 


E. E. H., Loveland, Colorado, writes: ‘“ Will you kindly 
pass Judgment on the use of the P in the enclosed proof? 
Should it be upper or lower case when used in the proper 
sense? You will observe that the Power company is used 
as the name in an abbreviated form.” 

Answer.— The proof had “‘ power company ” five times, 
each time marked to be “ Power company.” If I read the 
proof I should not mark it so unless written by one in 
authority who wrote it so or ordered it so. If I wrote it and 
considered it a proper name, it would be “ Power Com- 
pany.” But it is not evident as used on the proof that it is 
a proper name, and I see no reason against lower-case. 


Rule and Reason for Use of a Comma. 


E. B. M., St. Joseph, Michigan, asks us for something 
we have often printed, but which we will repeat, because 
the subject is worth the effort for better elucidation: “ We 
would very much appreciate it if you would give us both 
the rule and the reason for the use of the comma in a series 
of words the last two of which are connected by the word 
and. It is frequently claimed by those who omit the comma 
between the two last of a series that the conjunction takes 
the place of the comma. It is also claimed that between the 
other words of the series the comma takes the place of the 
conjunction. When the series consists of but two words 
they are almost invariably connected by the conjunction 
and no comma is used. When the series consists of three or 
more words the comma is used except between the two last, 
and by other writers it is used to separate all the words of 
the series including the last. Which is right, and why?” 


Answer.—As I understand the matter, those who use 
the comma are right, because that is the way in which the 
real nature of the series is recognized. Rules have been 
made for it in almost as many ways as there are books on 
punctuation. It should not be necessary to make a separate 
rule for it at all. 


As good a statement as any that I know 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 








Replies can not be made by mail. 








is in the definition of comma in Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary: “A point used to mark the smallest 
structural divisions of a sentence. In present usage it... 
is generally employed: ... (3) To separate words and 
phrases of like construction used in a series; as, ‘ the vir- 
tues of faith, hope, and charity.’” This is substantially the 
rule as given by all well-known writers on punctuation, and 
I at least assume that our authoritative special writers 
have some knowledge of their subject. Convincing reasons 
are not so easy to give, especially because in the majority of 
cases the statement or assertion could not be misunderstood 
whether correctly punctuated or not. My reason can be 
given succinctly. The comma should be used because the 
last two are not more connected than any others, and the 
comma is right before any conjunction when the last two 
items are not in specially close relation, as being together 
separated as one group from the others. Faith, hope, and 
charity are three individual items, hope and charity being 
no more connected than faith and charity; and in speech 
the separateness of each of the three is instinctively recog- 
nized by the same slight pause in each place by all good 
speakers. One of the strongest reasons for using the comma 
every time is that sometimes it is absolutely necessary for 
clearness, and, as the places for distinction are not always 
equally evident to all, the one sure way to secure the use in 
these cases is to have it in all cases. 


Roman Numerals. 


S. J. H., East Prahran, Victoria, Australia, writes: 
“T would be pleased if you would inform me whether roman 
figures should always take a full point after them; also 
when caps should be used and when lower-case. Sometimes 
arabic numerals are used with roman figures; when should 
this be so? Any other information about roman figures 
would be much appreciated. 

Answer.— Some information not asked for seems advis- 
able. The characters under inquiry are properly called 
Roman numerals and Arabic figures. More often, in fact 
nearly always, the latter are called figures, the adjective 
not being needed. Roman numerals should not always take 
a full point after them. The commonest practice now is 
never to use the full point, though sometimes it is used with 
the numerals in a sovereign’s name, as Henry I., George IV., 
ete., because in these cases the numeral is actual abbrevia- 
tion, the names being read Henry the First, ete. When the 
numerals stand for mere figures they need no period, but in 
the use just named the form with the period is much better. 
Distinctive cases in which capitals are always used are 
such as those already instanced, numbers of centuries and 
dynasties, as XIXth century, XXIId dynasty (but in these 
it is better to spell out nineteenth and twenty-second). 
Usually capitals are used for the numbers of volumes, in 
mentioning a work (as Vol. V of the Reports), for the 
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larger divisions in books, and for the chapters in tables of 
contents. Lower-case letters are used for the folios in front 
matter in books when those pages are numbered separately. 
They are generally used for the smaller of two divisions of 
a work referred to in a note, as volume and book or part, 
but such usage is not fixed, but according to personal choice, 
except that where two separate items or divisions are 
denoted by numerals the larger one should be capitals and 
the other lower-case. Roman numerals and Arabic figures 
are used together in references to larger and smaller divi- 
sions of literary works, as to volume, part, section, and 
paragraph in the form I, i, § 2, § 6, or act, scene, and line of 
a play in the form IV, iii, 45, chapter and verse in the Bible 
as ii, 34 (sometimes 2:34), volume and page of a book as 
Vol. IV, p. 130, or IV, p. 130, or simply IV, 130. Aside from 
the general idea that is shown here that capital numerals 
are used for capital or leading purposes and lower-case for 
subordinate ones, their uses are not strongly convention- 
alized. They may be used in such functions as one chooses 
for them. No other particular information seems neces- 
sary, except that they should be so used as to show clearly 
what they mean, and that it is advisable not to use them 
too much. 
The Use of the Word ‘“ Got.”’ 


H. G. H., Canandaigua, New York, writes: “ Ever since 
I can remember I have heard discussions about the word 
‘ got,’ but I confess I have never clearly understood what 
standing it has in the correct use of the English language. 
Will you kindly give such information about the word as 
will enlighten me as to its proper use and misuse? ” 

Answer.— This is essentially a very simple matter. 
Every time the word expresses its real meaning, “ obtained 
or procured by personal action,” its standing is as good 
as that of any word in the language. When “have got ” 
means only “ have in possession,” it is redundant, or extra, 
adding nothing to the meaning, which is fully expressed by 
“have” alone. When you wish to say that you have any- 
thing, it is more truly correct to say that you have it than 
that yeu have got it; but the trouble with the latter expres- 
sion is simply the slight one of using an extra word. Have 
got, in such use, is truly idiomatic, and should never bother 
any one. 





“Sit Fast, Hold Tight, and Don’t Rock the Boat!” 


Winning the bucking-horse contest at the Miles City Roundup. Snapped 
by Bert Potter, manager of the Daily Yellowstone Journal, 
Miles City, Montana, 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

THE printing industry of London comprises over three 
thousand workshops and engages over sixty thousand male 
employees. Their yearly output is valued at not less than 
£12,000,000 ($58,380,000). 

A PARTY of one hundred and twenty English printers 
made a trip to the Leipsic exposition, arriving there o 
July 12. They were made welcome by the president of the 
exposition, Doctor Volkmann, in an address at the Germa 
Book-Trade House. 

THE London Times announces that for the sum of £15 
($73), it will in perpetuity publish a four-line memori:| 
notice each year on the day of death of any person so pai’ 
for. The idea is not an unprofitable one, as this sum, 
invested in four per cent securities, would give a yearly 
return of $2.92, or 73 cents per line. 

AT last accounts, or-up to the disturbance of ocean:: 
travel caused by the European war, there were publishe | 
on transatlantic liners seven daily papers, as follows: 
The Wireless Daily Mail, The Atlantic Daily News, The 
Ocean Times, Das Atlantische Tageblatt. Le Journal de 
lV Atlantique, Le Diario del Atlantico and Le Giornale dei!’ 
Atlantico. 

ACCORDING to reports from London, the police — in their 
search for German spies — raided the German monotype 
works at Salford and arrested thirty-two of the Germans 
working there; they also seized a number of rifles and 
some ammunition. As workmen employed in a foreign 
country are not necessarily spies, it may turn out that 
these arrests are unwarranted. All war news should be 
taken cum grano salis. 

OWING to the warfare in which the great nations are 
now engaged, there may be an interruption in this record 
of “Incidents in Foreign Graphic Circles.” There will 
naturally be nothing doing except fighting, printers as well 
as others being at the front; and even if there were any- 
thing of interest going on typographically, it will be diffi- 
cult if not impossible to learn of it, because of the breaks in 
intercommunication between the various countries. 

AT the recent sale at Sotheby’s in London, of the famous 
Huth library, an aggregate total of £166,266 12s. 6d. 
($808,887) was realized. The chief items were a perfect 
copy of “ The True Chronicle History of King Lear,” the 
drama from which Shakespeare is supposed to have drawn 
for his own play of “ King Lear,” which sold for £2,470 
($12,017); an illuminated manuscript on vellum by an 
Italian scribe (about 1520), which brought £600 ($2,919), 
and a second edition of the Rev. Daniel Lyson’s “ Environs 
of London,” illustrated by nearly 1,800 engravings, which 
went for £580 ($2,822). Many rare early printed books 
changed hands at a high profit. 

IN replying to a toast at this year’s annual dinner of the 
Master Printers’ Association, at Sheffield, the Bishop of 
Sheffield alluded to the extraordinary difference made by 
printing in the life of every person. “ How extraordinary 
the life of a bishop must have been before printing was 
invented, when his bad grammar and his attempts at funny 
stories and all the mistakes that he made were not recorded. 
They could hardly imagine what a bishop was like in those 
days, and the only consolation was that nowadays he kept 
his head rather better than he used to. There was nothing 
which had so entirely changed the face of the country as 














the invention of printing. Perhaps in England they had 
not done so much as they might in recognizing the true 
value of the people who really started things. In Mayence 
the place of honor was given to a statue, not of a monarch, 
or of a conqueror, but of Gutenberg, the inventor of print- 
ing. In England they did not quite strike out at what were 
the things of real value, and what made the real difference. 
‘Ve did not put up our statues to those persons whose won- 
cerful inventions have almost been the cause of revolution- 
izing human thought.” 
GERMANY. 

THE first woman to pass an examination as master 

rinter is Fraulein Czyzewski, at Danzig. 

THE founder of one of Germany’s !eading pressbuilding 
concerns, Herr J. G. Mailander, died at Connstadt, July 4, 
aged seventy-five. 

THREE workmen lost their lives and three others were 
-everely injured in a fire in the ink factory of Berger & 
Wirth, at Leipsic, July 1. 

THE printers’ mutual aid society of the Palatinate 
(Rhenish Bavaria), with headquarters at Neustadt, on 
June 21, completed a half century of existence. It has 362 
members. 

THE typographic and the lithographic pressmen of Ger- 
many are somewhat divided in opinion as to which of them 
should man offset and rotary intaglio presses. Both sides 
claim jurisdiction. 

THE Berlin Voikszeitung, the city’s leading daily, 
recently added a Monday morning edition, making thirteen 
issues weekly. It is delivered to subscribers at the rate of 
20 pfennigs (5 cents) per week. 

ABOUT one thousand employees of the August Scherl 
Publishing and Printing Company, of Berlin, made excur- 
sions, to the Leipsic exposition, on special trains chartered 
by the company. The dates of the excursions were July 19 
and 26 and August 9. 

THIS year is the seventy-fifth since a poor weaver in 
upper Silesia, Gottlob Keller, discovered the art of making 
paper from wood, the idea coming to him from observing 
wasps making their nests. His fate was similar to that of 
most inventors — he made no profit out of his process. 

THE most important if not the only United States dis- 
play at the Leipsic exposition is made by the Congressional! 
Library at Washington, which exhibits its card and other 
catalogues and its system of working. Photographs of the 
library are also shown, as well as statistical material con- 
cerning library operations in the United States. 

A CELEBRATION honoring the first century of the power 
press was held, June 20 and 21, at Eisleben, the birthplace 
of its inventor, Friedrich Koenig. It was well attended by 
printers, pressmen and pressbuilders. Among the guests 
was also Mr. Mackenzie, the Berlin representative of the 
London Times, which gave Koenig his first support in his 
endeavors to put his ideas into practice. 

THE Library of the German National Museum at 
Nuremberg has been able to complete its collection of pre- 
Lutheran German Bibles, by the purchase of the seventh 
German Bible, namely, one printed at Augsburg in 1477, 
by Anton Sorg. For many decades no copy of this work 
was to be found on the market. It is richly illustrated with 
woodcuts, and is considered a valuable acquisition. 


THE railways not considering it profitable to run fast 
morning-mail trains for the benefit of the Berlin dailies, to 
deliver these within the desired time at the bathing resorts 
along the Baltic seacoast, the publishers of the Berliner 
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Morgenpost and the Vossische Zeitung arranged to have 
their journals transported this summer by automobile to 
Swinemiinde, Ahlbeck, Herringsdorf, etc. The auto leaves 
Berlin in the early morning hours and makes the trip of 120 
miles with a speed that assures each reader the finding of 
his morning paper at the breakfast table, whereas hereto- 
fore it was nearly noon before he received it. 

THE city library of Bremen has been enriched by receiv- 
ing as a gift from Hermann Melchers, wholesale merchant, 
a collection of valuable papyri, which came from the upper 
Egyptian city of Heptakomia, and relate for the most part 
to the time of Apollonius, who about 115 years B. C. was 
the highest official in this region. A commentary upon 
these papyri has been prepared by Prof. Dr. Wilcken, of 
Bonn. ; 

THOUGH overshadowed by the great international 
graphic-arts exposition at Leipsic, the displays of typog- 
raphy and affiliated arts made at the Industrial Exposition 
at Cologne (which opened May 16) make a most creditable 
showing, a large part of the exposition being given over to 
the graphic arts. In fact, it seems to be a rule of German 
industrial expositions to give a prominent position to typog- 
raphy and publishing. 

Mucu astonishment has been caused by a justice at 
Bochum, who decreed the mild punishment of one day’s 
imprisonment in the case of a compositor who had stolen 
material from various offices and arranged for himself a 
very presentable “bedroom” print-shop, wherein he got 
out work, principally for Catholic societies, of which he was 
a member. For similar thefts, a compositor at Nuremberg 
was given one year’s imprisonment. 

THE oldest printing-trade paper is the Journal fiir 
Buchdruckerkunst, now published weekly by J. Unver- 
dorben & Co., at Lichterfelde, a suburb or subdivision of 
Berlin. It was begun July 1, 1834, by Dr. Heinrich Meyer, 
at Braunschweig, who was followed in ownership by Theo- 
dor Goebel (1871-1879), the nonogenarian Nestor of Ger- 
man printerdom, who still contributes to the trade press; 
Hermann Smalian (1879-1881), another veteran, who 
resides in retirement at Berlin, and who still often con- 
tributes from his store of craft knowledge to the press, and 
Ferdinand Schlotke (1881-1901). Despite its eighty years, 
there are no indications of senility in its pages. 

IN order to hold the first place in the Greater Berlin 
telephone directory, a company named “A B C., Artikel fiir 
Ball- und Kotillon-Gesellschaft m. b. H.” has altered its 
name to “AAA.BBB., Allgemeine Annonzen-Annahme 
Bei Billiger Berechnung, Verlags- und Reklamegesellschaft 
m. b. H.” (m. b. H. means mit beschrinkter Haftung, that 
is, limited). The first place in the telephone directory has 
hitherto been occupied by the Aaba-Express-Buchdruckerei 
(a printing concern). The latter will no doubt gracefully 
yield its profitable (?) leadership to the concern whose 
vanity induces it to saddle itself with the long and uncouth 
name given, which in English would be “ General Adver- 
tisement Depository with Low Charges, Publishing and 
Advertising Company, Limited.” 

THE conflict in which the European nations have become 
involved naturally has its effect on the graphic-arts exposi- 
tion at Leipsic. Just at the high-tide of its course, the 
tocsin of war demoralized every part of the exposition. 
Exhibitors and their assistants have been called away in 
large numbers by army mobilization, and intending visitors, 
both from Germany and foreign countries, have had their 
plans interfered with by the god of war, and will not make 
the excursions to Leipsic that were in prospect. Because of 
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the unexpected trend of things the exposition will no doubt 
be a losing venture financially, however meritorious it was 
as an exponent of progress in typography and kindred arts. 
It is certainly to be much regretted that Mars could not 
refrain from indulging himself until this great undertaking 
should have attained a successful and profitable ending. 

AS BEING appropriate, there is often found on the pro- 
grams of German printers’ festivities the following Latin 
phrase, which is said to date from the sixteenth century: 
“Cum typus et charte soleant humore rigari, hinc a chal- 
cographis potus consuevit amari,’”’ which freely translated 
means: ‘“ Because types and paper must be damp, the 
printers have come to love their drink.” This indicates that 
from the beginning the workers in the trade were steadfast 
imbibers of the cheering cup. 

FRANCE. 

THE great Parisian dailies have been compelled by the 
scarcity of workmen as well as of paper, caused by the war, 
to curtail the size of their issues to the extreme. 

In the present French parliament there are forty-six 
journalists and men of letters, five printers and one pub- 
lisher. A news-vendor was also elected, who continued to 
sell papers in the streets during his campaign. 

ON June 25 the poet Fertiault celebrated his hundredth 
birthday. In his youth he was a printer, and he carefully 
preserves copies of poems he himself set up in those days. 
He is still in good health and does not think of soon meeting 
Gutenberg on the other side. 

AN excursion party of one hundred French printers 
arrived at Leipsic, July 12, to visit the graphic-arts exposi- 
tion. They were received with honors at the French pavil- 
ion, by the management of the exposition. They were 


lucky in not having postponed their excursion to a later 
date. 


THE centenary of the introduction of lithography into 
France falls into the present month. Godfrey Engelmann, 
after studying the art at Munich, under Senefelder, the 
inventor, established a lithographic printery at Muhl- 
hausen (Mulhouse), in Alsace, then French territory, in 
September, 1814. 

THE graphic arts were well represented at the Lyons 
exposition, held this summer. This exposition, though lit- 
tle has been heard of it, is said to surpass in size those held 
in the past few years at Liege, Milan, Brussels, Tunis and 
Ghent, the city having expended about $3,000,000 in the 
erection of the buildings. The foreign countries taking 
part in the enterprise are Germany (!), England, Italy, 
Russia and the United States. Germany’s house or palace 
is said to be the finest on the grounds. As is natural, the 
European war has affected the attendance, and financial 
failure is to be expected. 

AUSTRIA. 


ACCORDING to the trade organ, Vorwédrtz, of Vienna, 
there was an increase of 77 in the number of typesetting 
machines installed in Austria last year. The number of 
linotypes increased from 458 to 518, typographs from 243 
to 365, monotype keyboards from 83 to 90, monotype casters 
from 56 to 61; monolines decreased from 67 to 62. The 
number of machine compositors increased from 1,371 to 
1,508; these equal about 12.2 per cent of the number of 
organized compositors, 12,363. 

For the first time the severe law respecting Sunday 
rest for workers was broken by the Viennese newspapers at 
the time of the assassination of the heir to the throne and 
his wife at Sarajevo. They issued early Monday morning 
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editions recording the event, but had considerable trouble 
in getting their forces together to print them. There being 
a double holiday (SS. Peter and Paul), Sunday and Mon- 
day, and many having taken more or less extended trips 
away from home, it was possible for the conveyances sent 
out to bring in but a fraction of their compositors, proof- 
readers, pressmen and carriers. It is not recorded that the 
publishers were brought to court for breaking the law. 


SWITZERLAND. 


TO CELEBRATE the one hundredth year of its existence 
the Berichthaus printing concern, of Zurich, which pub- 
lishes the Tagblatt der Stadt Ziirich, the leading daily of 
the city, issued on July 1 a special edition of the paper, with 
140 folio-pages, whose main topic was “ Hundred Years of 
the History of Zurich.” 

THE fifty-sixth convention of the Swiss Typographical 
Union was held this summer in Lugano, which was attended 
by over one thousand members. In conjunction with it 
there was a celebration and parade at Belinzona, in which 
all the organizations of the city took part. A banquet 
closed the meeting at Lugano. 

To HELP advertise the Swiss National Exposition held 
this summer, at Berne, the postoffice department issued a 
special series of post-cards, of which up to present writing 
twenty-eight million have been disposed of. The graphic 
trades are well represented at this exposition, a large num- 
ber of printers, publishers and materia! furnishers taking 
part. 

DENMARK. 

NEARLY all the newspapers of Copenhagen have mutu- 
ally agreed to make the closing hour 2 o’clock p.m. for 
accepting advertisements for the afternoon editions, and 
6 o’clock P.M. for the morning editions. For all those com- 
ing in later than these hours an increase in the charge will 
be made of ten per cent for small and five per cent for large 
advertisements. 

THE copperplate pressmen of Denmark have secured 
the adoption of a new wage-scale, to be in force until July 
1, 1917. The minimum wage for the first year as journey- 
men is 35 crowns ($9.38) per week; then 40 crowns 
($10.72). Their assistants are to receive 25 crowns ($6.70) 
weekly during the first year, 27 crowns ($7.24) during the 
second, and 29 crowns ($7.77) after that. For these wages 
two thousand impressions must be produced during the day 
of eight hours. Overtime is reckoned at an advance of 
fifty per cent for the first four hours and one hundred per 
cent after four hours. Sunday and holiday work counts 
double time. 

RUSSIA. 


In this country, last year, 20 newspapers were sup- 
pressed, 216 single issues were confiscated and 63 editors 
sent to prison. 

RECENT strikes of various labor unions at St. Peters- 
burg, Baku, Riga, Moscow, Tiflis and Jekaterinodar also 
affected the printers, who joined the others in sympathy. 
Many papers had to temporarily suspend publication. 


BOHEMIA. 


Two printers at Prague, Josef Mrkvicka and R. Samec, 
have obtained a patent on a method of stereotyping which 
they name “ Graphotypy.” With a special ink the design is 
made, either in positive or negative, on fully dry six-ply 
cardboard. The ink hardens in the heat of the stereotyping 
apparatus, and from the matrix so produced several casts 
may be made. 
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FACTS REGARDING THE OFFSET PROCESS. 
To the Editor: CHICAGO, ILL., Aug. 13, 1914. 

The following editorial appearing in your August issue 
is interesting: 

“After all the hysteria and hubbub, so”good an author- 
ity as T. E. Donnelley tells us the offset process is a failure 
as a straight competitor of the printing-press, and that 
‘biack letterpress printing will never be done as well nor as 
cheaply by the offset process.’ ” 

I use the word “interesting” because to those com- 
pletely familiar with the progress made in offset printing, 
instead of there having been any “ hysteria ” or “ hubbub,” 
quite the contrary has been the case. No great invention to 
be used in the printing or lithographing business has been 
marketed less spectacularly or with more care than has the 
offset press. Of the 672 machines that have been sold, with 
nine exceptions all of them are being successfully operated. 
Manufacturers could not, had they desired, promoted sales 
faster than competent help could be created, and thus the 
progress made has been consistent and without any great 
flurry. 

Secondly, it is “interesting” because it goes without 
saying that T. E. Donnelley is an authority on matters per- 
taining to printing, but those completely familiar with the 
offset process will question Mr. Donnelley’s opinion of this 
generally recognized and growing method of putting ink on 
paper. Nearly every move he has made in this field has 
been a mistake. The first press he purchased has long since 
‘been taken off the market because of its demerits. Mr. 
Donnelley’s experiments with this machine were first con- 
ducted behind locked doors, but instead of that sort of prac- 
tice being beneficial, it served to keep from within those 
doors the results of successful experiments by others. 

I feel sure, Mr. Editor, that if you become convinced by 
what I have to say that there is some merit to this offset 
proposition, you will allow space in your valuable paper for 
a presentation of a number of facts and figures that may 
prove of interest to you, Mr. Donnelley, and readers of your 
publication. 

I have gathered some statistics and other tangible and 
logical evidence to prove that the offset press is to an extent 
superseding and taking the place of flat-bed printing- 
presses. If Mr. Donnelley or any other reader of this letter 
cares to put his time against mine, I will show him hun- 
dreds of samples of printed jobs from offset presses that 
were previously done on flat-beds. This work includes 
everything from ordinary laundry lists, circulars, bank- 
deposit slips, order blanks, tariffs, etc., up to illustrated 
catalogues of 2,400 pages. Right at this moment there is 
being produced from offset presses the J. B. Clow Plumbing 
Supply catalogue, and practically every tailoring establish- 
ment and wholesale clothing concern, with the exception of 
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Hart, Shaffner & Marx and one or two others, are having 
the bulk of their booklets, window-cards and other adver- 
tising matter produced on offset presses. The Sears- 
Roebuck catalogue cover, the International Harvester 
almanac cover, besides the drawing-books and other school- 
books used in several States, are being produced on offset 
presses. 

During the year 1913 one concern alone in the city of 
Chicago, operating a number of offset presses, turned out 
in value of product $180,000 that had previously been done 
on flat-beds. The question of quality can not be argued, 
because if the quality had not been satisfactory the buyers 
of the printing would not have accepted the work. As to 
the cost of producing the work and the standing of the con- 
cerns operating offset presses, I venture the assertion that 
their ratings will compare favorably with an equal number 
of concerns operating flat-beds. 

However, before getting at the actual facts, it may be 
well to indulge in a little history well known to most of us. 

As a matter of common knowledge, previous to 1885 
practically all colorwork was done by lithographers. About 
that year the half-tone cut was produced and several years 
later certain printers began to manipulate this, at that 
time, new invention in a way to produce what the trade has 
since seen fit to style “ Process Work.” And so, in a very 
short period, developments made it possible for printers to 
produce in three and four colors, or rather three and four 
printings, what, theretofore, lithographers required many— 
sometimes, perhaps, as many as fifteen to twenty printings; 
at any rate, seldom less than from seven to ten printings. 

The inevitable happened. Printing, so far as the vol- 
ume of production and value of products and also in quality 
of work is concerned, becan to increase far faster in per- 
centages than at any time in history, while lithography 
suffered a subsequent decline. It was apparent to all that 
the increase in printing came largely from the lithographic 
trade and several large lithographic establishments closed 
up shop entirely in a few years following. By 1892 the 
progress of “ process printing” had reached a state that 
practically all high-class book and catalogue color-printing 
was produced by this method, leaving a small field for the 
lithographer, that of letter-heads and what we are accus- 
tomed to term “ commercial work” and certain varieties 
of poster and pictorial work. Great advances, from the 
standpoints of quality, were made and are being made up 
to the present day by the printers engaged in “ process 
work,” whereas during the period from 1885 until 1905 the 
lithographers made no progress to speak of. It is true that 
the direct or aluminum rotary, also the discovery that zinc, 
instead of stone, could be used on flat-bed stone presses, 
gave to the lithographer means to make possible, perhaps, 
certain economies in production and enabled him to give 
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better and quicker service to customers than previously, 
but there was no method devised in that period that would 
enable the lithographer to get back the work that he had 
lost to the printer. 

The first offset press, so far as I know, was installed in 
the city of Chicago in the year 1905. Since that time there 
have been 672 offset presses installed in this country and 
they are to-day, as previously stated, in successful opera- 
tion with but nine exceptions. 

It was not until about 1910 that even the most enthusi- 
astic of offset-press owners or people familiar with the 
process were willing to concede that the offset press, or 
rather the offset process, might become, in the future, a 
practical and economical proposition for black and color 
printing. What the development in the last four years has 
been, those familiar with the proposition know. In fact, at 
the present time complicated catalogues of the type used by 
wholesalers of hardware, manufacturers of machinery, 
automobiles and the like, in plain black, are being printed 
on the offset press on better-wearing papers than is possi- 
ble when these characters of jobs are printed on flat-bed 
presses. 

It is pertinent to this letter that in conversation with 
one of the largest lithographers in the Middle West within 
the last few days, he expressed his great surprise at the 
tremendous strides printers operating offset presses were 
making in producing catalogues of this character — as he 
termed it, “lithographically” — and he stated to me that he 
intended making a special effort to secure a large amount 
of this character of business —a line which he has never 
attempted before. That he is in position to secure this 
business, turn it out equally as well as the flat-bed printer, 
is evidenced by the fact that he is now producing lithog- 
raphy by the photolith process and operates a well-equipped 
art department furnished with cameras and artists famil- 
iar with this character of work. 

If the lithographer is awakening to the fact that cata- 
logues are more salable when produced by the offset proc- 
ess than when produced from half-tone plates on flat-bed 
presses, this will certainly reduce still further the amount 
of printing to be turned out typographically. The buyers 
of catalogues, particularly furniture catalogues, are not 
pleased with the character of work given them by typo- 
graphic half-tone printers. It is impossible to reproduce 
upholsteries, brocades or the beautiful grains of the various 
woods, as accurately by flat-bed half-tone work as by offset 
half-tone work. This particular kind of work lends itself 
admirably to the offset process. 

To quote Mr. Donnelley again, “ black letterpress print- 
ing will never be done as well nor as cheaply by the offset 
process.” Does he mean by this that colorwork can be? If 
so, he is correct, for at the present time the highest types 


of colorwork from various processes, including three and, 


four color processes, are being successfully produced from 
offset presses. 

Any proof that may be offered at this time to show an 
outsider or one not familiar with general conditions that 
lithographing is on the ascendency and printing on the 
decline may be accepted perhaps as problematic. 

I have, however, made some comparisons and arrived at 
certain conclusions by applying known facts and the law of 
averages. I believe that if the question should be asked a 
dozen printers at this present time, What is their guess 
as to the number of cylinder flat-bed presses in operation 
in the United States? the answers would be anywhere from 
twenty thousand to one hundred thousand. I have been 
greatly amused at the answers I have gotten from possibly 
fifty people more or less conversant with the conditions in 
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the printing trade, and such answers were just about in the 
proportion given. 

From the best authorities obtainable and a carefully 
compiled résumé of statistics, the number of cylinder 
presses in operation on January 1, 1900, in the United 
States, was 24,800. From 1900 to 1905 the various con- 
cerns manufacturing flat-bed cylinder presses made deliver- 
ies in the United States aggregating a monthly average of 
104. This is not guesswork. Thus a total of 6,240 presses 
were sold during the period referred to. Of course, not all 
of these machines were purchased to take care of increased 
business due to constantly increasing population and the 
continued percentage of increase in printed matter that for 
a score of years has been out of proportion to the incre:se 
in population. Some of these presses were purchased to 
take the place of worn-out and antiquated equipment that 
had found its way to the junk-pile in the fifteen years’ avv-r- 
age life of such machines. If there is no serious contention 
that fifteen years is the average life of a cylinder press, 
then 2,080 of these 6,240 presses were installed to take the 
place of discarded machines, leaving a total of 4,160 cylin- 
ders, or an average of 69 per month, sold and installed to 
take care of increased business, making a grand total of 
28,960 flat-bed cylinder presses in actual operation on 
January 1, 1905. 

From 1905 to 1910 the aggregate number of cylinder 
presses of all makes and sizes delivered and installed in 
the United States was 5,524, or 92 per month, or a decrease 
of 12 machines per month as compared with the period 
between 1900 and 1905. If, and in all probability such was 
the case, 1,840 of these were purchased to take the place of 
machines that had passed in their checks at the end of the 
fifteen-year age-limit of service, then the total purchased 
for the period to take care of increased business was 3,684, 
or 61 per month, a decline of eight presses per month, as 
compared with the 1900-1905 period. Therefore, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1910, there were in operation in the United States, 
32,644 flat-bed cylinder presses. 

From 1910 to 1914, not counting the presses that were 
sold to take the place of machines sent to the scrap-heap 
after the usual fifteen-year service, there was installed in 
the printing-plants of the United States to take care of 
increased business, 2,720 machines, or an average of 56 
presses per month, making a grand total of 35,364 flat- 
bed cylinder presses in operation in the United States on 
January 1, 1914. 

The United States Census report of 1910 for 1909 gave 
the value of printed products at $250,925,934, and the value 
of lithographed products, $34,109,233. By a careful com- 
parison of the number of cylinder presses in operation in 
1910 it would show that the value of printed products in 
1900 would be approximately $192,000,000, and in that 
same year the value of lithographic products was $17,820,- 
000. From various governmental sources we get that the 
increase in lithographing from $17,000,000 to $34,000,000 
approximately, for the ten years, took place between 1905 
and 1910, whereas the increase in the value of printed 
products covered the total period of ten years. 

From the same sources, we gather that during the year 
1913, the value of printed products was $271,807,000, and 
the value of lithographic products, $55,601,233. Thus, the 
increase in printing from 1910 to 1914 has been less than 
eight per cent, while in the same period the value of litho- 
graphed products has increased at the rate of over sixty- 
two per cent. 

Now, if the deliveries of flat-bed printing-presses in the 
United States has fallen off from approximately 94 per 
month in 1900 to 56 per month in 1914, there must be a 
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reason for it. On the other hand, if the sales of 672 offset 
presses has increased the value of the lithographic products 
sixty-two per cent, it must stand that there is some merit 
to the offset proposition. 

Mr. Donnelley and the other readers of your valuable 
paper are well acquainted with the average productions 
an costs of operation of cylinder presses, and it would be 
folly for me to attempt to tell them something they already 
krow. However, I can not resist the temptation to quote 
from a report sent to one of the printers’ organizations, 
showing that 200 shops reported the average output per 
cy 'inder, all makes and sizes, was 470 per hour, covering a 
peiod of one year, and that the average value of the prod- 
uccs per cylinder press was far below $10,000 per year. 

Now let’s get down to the facts concerning the offset 
press and process. These facts are readily obtainable, and 
we can get to an exact certainty what has been done and 
wat is doing. It has been my good fortune to gain access 
to a great many records in various establishments, and I 
ain safe in asserting that 1,750 is the average hourly output 
for the 672 offset presses now in operation in the United 
States and that $3,000 per month is the average value of 
the product from each machine. 

For instance: In a plant operating three offset presses 
for the year 1913, the average production was 1,510 per 
hour and the value of the product about $101,000. This 
averages a little less than $3,000 per month for each ma- 
chine in that plant. In another plant operating two presses 
of one make, the average output for each machine was 1,605 
per hour and the product sold for $69,000, which is $2,879 
per month for each machine, or $121 per month less than 
the average. In this plant no expensive stocks are used 
that would boost the value of the output. In another plant 
doing similar work, operating four offset presses, the aver- 
age output for each machine was 2,240 per hour, and the 
value of the product sold was $147,000, or a trifle more than 
$3,000 per month for each machine. Im still another plant 
operating four large offset presses, the average output for 
each machine was a little over 1,900 per hour, but the prod- 
uct sold for about $160,000, which is an average of consid- 
erable over $3,000 per press per month. 

I have a record of a plant with sales of over $7,000 in a 
month from one small offset, and I have been told by the 
owner that the sales or value of the product is never less 
than $5,000. 

I have previously stated that there were 672 offset 
presses in operation in the United States. During the year 
1913 there were in operation 597 of these 672 presses, and 
the total value of the output for these 597 presses was 
$21,492,000, for the year. From a careful investigation I 
am satisfied that over $15,000,000 of this product, had it 
not been for the offset press, would have been done on flat- 
bed printing-presses. 

A recapitulation of the whole matter shows that offset 
printing is on the increase about fifty-five per cent faster 
than flat-bed printing. One must take into consideration 
that this remarkable progress has been made in the face of 
adverse conditions. When the first offset press was sold 
there was no competent labor to operate it. There were no 
inks of a proper consistency for producing good results. 
There was practically nothing known of the platemaking 
part of the process; but when we take into consideration 
that there was nine and one-half times as much printed 
matter used as lithographing in 1900, and that in 1913 
figures show only four and three-quarters times as much, it 
clearly proves that wonderful progress has been made and 
that the tendency is toward offset work. 
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If there are any who doubt the authenticity of any 
figures or statements made in this letter, I will be glad to 
furnish proof of their correctness if they will write or call 
on me at my Chicago office, 1714 Fisher building. 

Very truly yours, 
HaArrY L. EVEREST. 





RESPONSIBILITY FOR PRINTERS’ ERRORS. 


To the Editor: Rock HI, S. C., July 16, 1914. 

Permit me to commend the communication of J. L. 
Williams, of Detroit, in the July number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, discussing the responsibility for errors. 

Being a machinist-operator on an afternoon daily, I 
think I can appreciate the feeling of many operators in the 
matter of “ errors ” and the “ preparation of copy.”” While 
I believe it is true that “ piece work” on machines is fast 
playing out, still it is annoying, to say the least, for an 
operator to have returned to him for correction numerous 
“errors” that were “copy,” and then get a “ call-down ” 
the next day for allowing such errors to go through. 

I am of the opinion that the plants employing machines 
would be greatly benefited if they would give more time and 
consideration to the preparation of copy, and less to proof- 
reading and “ cussin’” operators for setting bad proofs. 

It is hard, indeed, for me to admit that an operator 
should ever be held responsible for an error, because he 
made it. 

I would be glad to read further discussion on this sub- 
ject for the good of the craft. WILLIAM J. STRICKLIN. 


SUBJUNCTIVE OR INDICATIVE? 


To the Editor: WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 16, 1914. 

In the August number, page 703, article “ Subjunctive 
or Indicative? ” the reply to an inquiry regarding the sen- 
tence “If I was a woman I could tell this story — any 
story — better,” seems to miss the straight path while 
beating about the bush to little result. The grammatical 
rule or principle governing the use ot subjunctive or 
indicative form of a verb with “If ” is clear and definite — 
not to be determined by ulterior motives, as intimated in 
the reply. In its shortest statement the rule, or principle, 
is this: A contingency which is contrary to fact or proba- 
bility should be expressed by the subjunctive form of the 
verb; while one that is in accord with fact or possibility 
takes the indicative form. In this instance, the contingency 
is plainly contrary to fact and possibility, so should have 
the subjunctive form, and the sentence should read, “If I 
were a woman, etc.” In fact, the writer was not a woman, 
and, in the nature of the case, never could be a woman. 
Therefore the indicative (which signifies “ declarative ”’) 
form “ was” is entirely out of place, without reference to 
any ulterior motive of adjusting the statement to ignorant 
readers, etc. 

The principles of grammar are simple, and if they were 
taught clearly instead of muddled by extraneous considera- 
tions, people would have less trouble in the use of language. 

M. E. SLOAN. 





CERTAINLY REPREHENSIBLE. 


“ Gentlemen,” said a Congressman, “a member of this 
House has taken advantage of my absence to tweak my nose 
behind my back. I hope that the next time he abuses me 
behind my back like a coward he will do it to my face like a 
man, and not go skulking into the thicket to assail a gentle- 
man who isn’t present to defend himself.” — Sacred Heart 
Review. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE LITERATURE OF TYPOGRAPHY. 


XX.— HISTORIES OF PRINTING AND PAPER: 
CHINA AND JAPAN. 
BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN. 
EEALL civilizations prior to Gutenberg’s inven- 
~=\} tion were restricted in area and influence, 
and unstable. Many were lost; some sur- 
vived in a condition of arrested develop- 
ment. “The glory that was Greece and 
the grandeur that was Rome” were 
eclipsed in the superstition of the Dark 
Ages. Then Printing came to revive all 
that was lost and to establish step by step ONE civilization 
for all mankind in which there is no seed of decadence and 
no possibility of extinction. Had printing been invented in 
the time of Julius Cesar there would have been no Dark 
Ages and the world would have been twenty centuries in 
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Reduced facsimile of earliest extant Chinese woodcut, one of several 
illustrations in the ‘‘ Saving Grace of the Goddess Kwanyin,”’ printed 
A. D. 1381; the impression produced by rubbing. The art at that time 
was evidently far from its infancy. 


advance of its present degree of civilization; but until the 
twelfth century of the Christian era any kind of printing 
was impracticable in Europe because of the absence of 
paper. Without paper there could be no printing. Our 
modern civilization is absolutely dependent on paper or an 
equally inexpensive substitute. The Greco-Roman civiliza- 
tion was dependent on papyrus. Without papyrus Aristo- 
tle, Plato, Euclid and all the civilizers of the great Pagan 
world would have remained mute and the world untaught. 
Without paper (in the absence of papyrus) Copernicus, 
Galileo, Newton, Columbus, Shakespeare and Gutenberz 
would have lived in obscurity and departed into oblivion. 
The art of printing is as old as civilization. It began 
thousands of centuries ago with the inventor of writing, 


who was the first civilizer. Its history since the first 
inscription was made is nothing more than a succession of 
devices to minimize time and expense in duplicating inscrip- 
tions. Each forward step was adopted because it was labor- 
saving. At every stage the same initial problem confronted 
the inventors: where to get an inexpensive substance to 
inscribe or print upon. That remains with us a problem; 
where are we to get substances to make low-cost papers to 
meet the tremendously increasing demand? At one time the 
predecessors of the twentieth-century printer could find 
nothing better to inscribe upon than stones; then skins, 
leaves of trees, clay and vellum. When the use of papyrus 
began, civilization took a tremendous leap forward; whe: 
papyrus was denied to Europe and its cultivation neglect«: 
in Africa, civilization retrograded rapidly. The march . 
mankind backward to barbarism was arrested by the inve): 
tion of an artificial substitute for the papyrus plant, and 
similar that it was immediately given the same name 
Europe — Paper. Had fate decreed that to one only amor: 
all men born of women the secret of papermaking would } ; 
imparted, that man’s life would have been of more impo 
tance to the world than the lives of all the world hero:s 
from Agamemnon to Bismarck. From the period of tlie 
cavemen the art we practice has been of first importance 
determining the destinies of nations — it is the supreme a 
when measured by its benefits to mankind. 

Paper was invented in China, and the invention of prin'- 
ing by the Chinese was a natural sequence. The Chines: 
were the first to print from movable types as well as fro: 
engraved blocks. Chinese movable types did not get into 
general use because they afforded no labor-saving or cosi- 
saving relief in competition with engraved blocks in a lan- 
guage which requires more than fifty thousand characters 
to complete a font. If China had been blessed with alphi- 
betic instead of word characters, printing in China would 
have developed on the same lines as it did centuries after in 
Europe, and China would be in this century in the van of 
civilization and power. Contemporaneously with Egypt, 
Greece and Rome, the Chinese developed a civilization which 
in many important phases was superior. In the period of 
its progressiveness China excelled the Occidentals in its 
laws and in inventions and manufactures. It then entered 
into a long period of mental trance similar to that which 
Europe endured in the Middle Ages; but the medievalism 
of China was much more enlightened and humane, because 
it had printing, which Europe had not. China’s medieval- 
ism was the result of the limitation of the use of printing. 
Until quite recent years the Chinese proudly accepted the 
wisdom of Confucius (B. C. 551-478) as the finality of 
learning, and consequently its formative literature ceased. 
To reprint and comment on the works of Confucius was 
logically the whole duty of scholars and printers: thinkers 


. out of the orthodox circle were deprived of their occupation 


by the all-wise Confucius. In this respect the results were 
in the main less disastrous than the same view of the 
Mahometans concerning the Koran, or of the early monks 
and the Bible, the Hebrews and the Septuagint, or the 
Buddhists and the Tripitaka. It is not the sum of wisdom 
but the liberty to add to it which makes for progress, and of 
that liberty free printing is the sword and shield. 

It is not known when paper was invented. It was in use 
in China several centuries before the Christian era, and in 
the far East it is still made in remote interior villages by 
the same method that was used in the beginning, and prob- 
ably from the same materials. It is quite probable that it 
was first made for other purposes than writing, as a substi- 
tute for cloth, etc. I recently received from the Shan 
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country, on the borders of China and Burma, an excellent 
soft, exceedingly strong sample of paper well adapted 
for printing, although not made for the latter purpose. 
Mr. F. D. Phinney, superintendent of the Baptist Mission 
Press, Rangoon, the donor, describes the process thus: 


‘The bark of a certain wild mulberry tree is gathered, cut into 
nall pieces and boiled for a few hours in an open kettle with lye 
iched from wood ashes. The fibers are thus loosened and it is easy 
sick over the softened bark, throw aside all knots and bad portions, 
then to work and beat out the good fiber on any convenient stone 
4. a running stream. The beaten fiber is then made up into balls, 
1 containing fiber enough to make one sheet of paper about 22 by 28 
es. The mold is a wooden frame, with a cloth bottom, like a sieve. 
s is let down half its depth into the stream and so half-filled with 
7 er. A ball of fiber is put in, stirred about in the water with the 
d and allowed to settle on the cloth as the frame is lifted out of 
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mit an impression by rubbing, but they lack the fine work- 
manship of contemporaneous Chinese block-books. In the 
fifteenth century China was more civilized than Europe and 
more advanced in arts and manufactures, except architec- 
ture, and its superiority was due primarily to low-cost 
paper and printing. 

It is not known when printing was invented in China. 
The earliest reference is in an edict of the sixth century 
ordering the printing of the classical books from engraved 
blocks. From China the art went to Corea and from there 
to Japan, in which country the earliest surviving example 
is of the middle of the eighth century. The earliest Japan- 
ese printed book of which any record exists is dated in 1172. 
The earlier Chinese and Japanese books now in existence 


Reduced reproduction of a Japanese print by the artist Hokusai (1760-1849), the original in four colors, illus- 
trating the printing of a picture in four colors. Two printers are applying the colors with brushes, a woman has the 
paper ready to lay on the first block, and a boy is mixing colors. Hokusai was a book illustrator, and this example 


does not display his full power. 
haste. 
furnishes the other illustrations for this article. 


the water. When partially dry the sheet of paper is separated from 
the cloth of the mold, and when dried is ready for sale or use. This 
paper so prepared has many uses, the covering of umbrellas among 
them.”” (Sun umbrellas, I suppose.) The sheet has a deckle edge, of 
course. 

Such, doubtless, was also the primitive method of paper- 
making in “ far Cathay ” several centuries before Europe 
enjoyed the use of paper, improved upon from time to time, 
until the better papers of China and Japan reached a per- 
fection not excelled in Europe at any period. There is no 
authentic record of the manufacture of paper in Europe 
until the twelfth century. It came into use slowly and sur- 
viving earlier specimens are crude, that being the reason 
probably why in the thirteenth century it was in some coun- 
tries prohibited to use paper for important legal documents. 
However, the course of events was the same in Europe as in 
China. Following paper came the block-books and broad- 
sides, the earliest survivor of which is dated 1423. Euro- 
pean block-books, like those of China, were printed on one 
side, because the paper had to be thin and absorbent to per- 


This reproduction is from the original in the Typographic Library and Museum, 


The printing would be hurried according to the size of edition and the need of 


Jersey City, which also 


were made in precisely the same manner in which very 
beautiful books and pictures in colors are produced in those 
countries in the present day, although block-printing will 
soon be a lost art there. At all times these block-books were 
cheap and widely circulated. Before our method of print- 
ing was introduced in China, three or four volume works, in 
cases, octavo size, the whole about one and a half inches 
thick, were regularly sold for about fifty cents. By the 
rubbing method of impression a skilled workman averaged 
two thousand impressions per day. Of an octavo book he 
would print two pages at one time. 

It was in the year A. D. 1041 that Pi-Ching invented a 
method of printing with movable types. His types were 
made of porcelain, the height about twelve-point. Chinese 
word-characters are arranged in columns of single-word 
characters. Pi-Ching constructed iron bases of the size of 
the page required; these he covered with a fusible mastic; 
on the bases he placed a mortised frame consisting of the 
border-rules and column-rules the same height as his types; 
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he then inserted the types in the mortises, between the 
column-rules. When all were in position the whole was 
gently heated and brought to an even height in the mastic 
by pressure of a wooden planer. When the mastic cooled, 
the types and border remained firmly glued to the base and 
the page was ready to print by the rubbing process. The 
types were released by softening the mastic by heat. This 
was a practicable method, but it was not used after the 
death of Pi-Ching because it developed that an expert 
engraver could average as many pages per day as could 
be set with individual types. Had Pi-Ching gone a step 
further and substituted printing by pressure of a platen or 
cylinder for pressure by rubbing, he would have deprived 
Gutenberg of his seat in the temple of fame, in which event 
doubtless he would have substituted some metal for his 
porcelain. Gutenberg’s was a double invention: movable 


types and a very important new method of getting the 














A Japanese printer and his outfit, with which beautiful books and 
masterly color-prints have been preduced for at least fourteen centuries. 
Gutenberg'’s art is in its fifth century. 


impression on the paper or vellum. It is probable that 
Gutenberg was led to the invention of a press by the impos- 
sibility of rubbing the impression on vellum or on thick 
paper, for in his time there was no thin absorbent paper in 
Europe. His was also a cost-saving invention, in that he 
was the first printer who could use both sides of the paper. 
Pi-Ching’s great handicap was the number of characters 
required in his font. In the Typographic Library and 


Museum there is a specimen-book of a complete font of: 


Chinese on eighteen-point body, cast in 1840, in Paris, for 
the Chinese government. It has 42,718 characters. While 
Pi-Ching was journeying from character No. 1 to character 
No. 42,718, the wood engraver was able to cut his character, 
and he saved the make-up and the distribution. The prob- 
lems of printing a thousand years ago were not dissimilar 
to those of the present time, and we should remember 
always that the printer then reasoned in the same way and 
as clearly as the printer of to-day. They had intelligence 
equal to ours, but they lacked centuries of experience which 
guides us. 

There are in existence Corean books of the early fifteenth 
century, of dates before Gutenberg’s invention, which were 
evidently printed with movable types. There is in the Typo- 
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graphic Library and Museum a copy of “Azumakagami,” 
Vol. VII (one of the “ Kamakura Chronicles,” Vols. I-LII, 
A. D. 1180-1266), printed in Japan in the third month, tenth 
Keicho (March, 1605), which was presented by the Hon. 
Hatsutaro Koyama, Managing Director, Government Print- 
ing Office, who vouches that “this is the very first book 
printed in Japan from copper and wooden types.” These 
types were engraved, not cast, and this applies also to the 
Corean types. That “Azumakagami” was printed from 
movable types is perceptible at a glance. The border rules 
show the mitered corners. The most-used word-characters 
would be in copper, the least-used in wood. We know it is 
impossible to maintain small engraved wooden characte: 
at an equal height, hence an irregularity of impression not 
found in the block-books. These engraved types, and also 
the types cast in China in the reign of K’ang-hsi (16¢2- 
1723) afforded few if any advantages as long as the impres- 
sions were taken by rubbing, and did not hold their pla:e 
against the engraved blocks. It was impossible to print 
well by rubbing when the forms were composed of char- 
acters of unequal heights. K’ang-hsi used his font to priat 
a complete edition of the Chinese classics, said to run +o 
six thousand volumes. As all Chinese books were stitched 
through the back and were rarely one inch in thickness this 
output was possible, especially as one of the works wis 
an encyclopedia of several hundred volumes. In all the 
accounts of this transaction the types are said to be “ cast 
copper,” which K’ang-hsi’s grandson is alleged to have 
melted (about 1740) to furnish metal for copper currency. 
Nothing is more difficult to cast than copper type, and I 
venture to believe that either the types were not copper or 
were not cast. The difficulties of casting in copper and the 
inferiority of the result warrant disbelief of this much- 
quoted statement; besides the work was done by Europeans 
versed in the easier and more effective use of type-metal. 

Pictorial block-printing in China and Japan developed 
into a fine art, especially in the use of colors. The earliest 
pictorial wood engravings in existence are a Japanese wood- 
cut of 1325 and a Chinese woodcut of 1331, both dated, and 
both the work of practiced draftsmen and cutters. There 
is in Shibamata an engraved block crudely done attributed: 
to a priest who lived 1222-1282. The earliest European 
pictorial wood engraving is of 1423, immature in drawing 
and cutting. Japanese block engravings are printed in 
many colors in perfect register, although for such printing 
the silk or paper is laid by hand to marks on the inked 
block. To this manual skill there is added the color sense 
with which the printer applies the color on each block with 
a brush in gradations of tones. Many masters of this art 
appeared from time to time and their works are now as 
much sought after and their value appraised as highly as 
those of the early masters of engraving in Europe, such as 
Duerer and Rembrandt. 

Europe’s first knowledge of Chinese and Japanese word 
characters was derived in the sixteenth century from Jesuit 
missionaries. The first European book containing Chinese 
characters is the Jesuit relation “ Historia de las Cosas dela 
China,” by Gonzalez de Mendoca, Rome, 1585, and the first 
to contain Japanese characters is “ Rerum a Societata Jesu 
in oriente gestarum volumen . .. de Iaponicis rebus ad 
annum usque, 1565,” by Emanuel Acosta, Naples, 1573. 
Both these works are in the Typographic Library and 
Museum. 

Within the last half century the Chinese and Japanese 
have successfully adopted Occidental methods of printing. 
The earliest Occidental printing-plant was that of Roman 
Catholic missionaries in Macao. China, 1590. It did not 
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continue long. China owes the introduction of Occidental 
printing to the missionary societies of Great Britain and 
America. The first of these was sent from Boston to Can- 
ton by the American Board of Foreign Missions in 1831; 
the next was that of the American Presbyterian Mission, 
Shanghai, 1844. At various times mission printing-plants 
were also operated in Pekin, Hongkong, Foochow, Ningpo, 
Swatow, Hankow, Kiukiang, Taichow, Hainan, and Mouk- 
den. In these plants a great number of Chinese learned to 
print. They also learned English. Some of them estab- 
lished printing-plants of their own, and from them are 
issued translations of Occidental literature which are 
eag« rly read by the Chinese. Some of these plants are of 
greit size. It is largely due to the work of these Chinese 
pri ters, who like the earlier printers of Europe are also 
editors, translators, and publishers, that China is now 
vap'dly emerging from medievalism into a progressive 
civi.ization. The Chinese having seen the light of western 
civi:ization in books printed in their own language, are 
insatiately demanding more light. The greatest missionary 
is the printer. 

Both China and Japan are looking forward to the sub- 
stitution of alphabetic characters for their hampering ideo- 
graphs. Japan has already officially decided to use the 
Roman characters (so far as they go) to express its coming 
reformed written language. It is to be hoped that China, 
Corea and Japan will adopt the same alphabet, and in the 
light of experience and the knowledge of the defects of the 
Roman alphabet, it may be expected that the Japanese 
alphabet will excel all others in its phonetic comprehensive- 
ness. This reform will undoubtedly accelerate the progress 
of the peoples of the far East. 

As is well known, Japan was able to exclude missiona- 
ries and all Occidental ideas until the early sixties of the 
last century. The introduction of Occidental printing was 
the work of the Japanese themselves. It is contrary to the 
habit of that nation to be led. How slow the Japanese 
were in succumbing to Western ideas is indicated by the 
fact that the ancient kingdom’s first newspaper did not 
appear until 1865, Naigai Shimpd (Domestic and Foreign 
News), printed from engraved wooden blocks, size of each 
5% by 3% inches. Now Japan has hundreds of news- 
papers, dailies, weeklies, colored supplements, comics — 
everything we submit to or enjoy in America. 

Occidental printing was introduced into Japan by 
Motogi Nagahisa. “It was Motogi’s belief that until the 
printer’s art in Japan stood on the same level with that of 
the Occident, our civilization would fall short of that of 
Europe.. How wise and far-sighted he was!” So wrote 
one of his countrymen who has been influential in the 
Occidentalization of Japan. Motogi, born 1824, in Naga- 
saki, came of a knightly family of hereditary official inter- 
preters. He early learned to read Dutch books brought to 
Japan by Dutch merchants, who alone among Europeans of 
that time had acquired consent to trade with Japan. He 
was as much impressed with the printing as with the con- 
tents, and by study, not having seen any cast types, he 
managed to cast Japanese characters in lead, and actually 
printed a book with them in 1851-2. In 1853 Motogi acted 
as interpreter to the Russian embassy whose ship was 
wrecked by a tidal wave. The Russians were therefore 
obliged to build a schooner for their return voyage, the 
details of which construction Motogi attentively studied, 
which led him to observe closely the European vessels then 
beginning to visit Japan, so that in 1855 he -was able to 
make a working model of a steamship. In the same year 
he was imprisoned for planning to publish an English- 


Japanese dictionary. His imprisonment continued three 
years. When set free he again applied himself to type- 
casting and printing. His first punches were of buffalo- 
horn struck in lead; from these he proceeded to steel 
punches struck into copper matrices; but having no instruc- 
tion in the niceties of the art, his types were exceedingly 
inaccurate and the printing even worse, as he had no ink 
other than Indian ink. Thoroughly disheartened he turned 
to steamships, buying two small ones, and starting an iron 
foundry. He thus became the first steam navigator and the 
first buiider of iron bridges in Japan. In 1869 he estab- 
lished a school to which Chinese and other foreign lan- 


Motogi Nagahisa, who introduced the European method of printing 
and typecasting into Japan, establishing printing-plants in several 
cities. The Japanese derived their knowledge of the Western civiliza- 
tion chiefly from the translations issued from these plants. Motoci 
stood in this relation to the progress of Japan as Aldus Manutius stood 
toward the Renaissance in Europe. Both uncovered a hidden treasure 
with which a new civilization was erected. 


guages were taught. Learning that a mission press was in 
operation in Shanghai, in which types were cast, Motogi 
sent a man there to learn typecasting, but the man did not 
succeed. Motogi then bought types and attempted to use 
them as models for casting Japanese characters, but again 
he failed. He then secured the services of an American 
named Gunberg, with whose aid the first Japanese print- 
ing-plant was established and types were cast. In course 
of time the owners of this enterprise divided into two 
companies. One company established typefoundries in 
Tokyo, Nagasaki, and Osaka. The other company started 
the Kwankoryo printing establishment which is now the 
Insatsu Kyoku or Imperial Printing Bureau. In the course 
of time Motogi established printing-plants in several cities. 
A long time elapsed before they were profitable, and 
Motogi paid the deficits to the extent of more than half of 
his fortune. This patriotic man died in 1875, at the age of 
fifty-two, before which time he had the satisfaction of 
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seeing the printers of Japan well employed by their fellow 
countrymen, who had been induced by the output of these 
plants to enter upon a new era of national life. There is a 
great deal of printing done in Japan in European as well 
as Oriental languages, and much of it ranks in quality with 
our good printing. 

There are not many books relating to the topic of dis- 
cussion. We must rely on the encyclopedias to a great 
extent for casual references. Authoritative history is 
found in Ernest Satow’s contributions to the “ Transac- 
tions ” of the Asiatic Society “On the Early History of 
Printing in Japan” (1881) and “ Further Notes on Movable 
Types in Korea and Early Japanese Printed Books” 
(1882). Anderson’s “ Japanese Wood Engravings,” Lon- 
don, 1895, 8vo, pp. 80 (worth about $4), is reliable and 
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pp. 184 (about $2). “ The Paper Trade, a descriptive and 
historical survey of the paper trade from the commence. 
ment of the nineteenth century,” by A. Dykes Spicer, 
London, 1907, 8vo, pp. 282, with diagrams, is historical, 
philosophic, technical and interesting. A curiosity of the 
literature of paper is “ Historical Account of the Substances 
which have been used to Describe Events and to Convey 
Ideas from the earliest date to the Invention of Paper,” by 
Matthias Koops, London, 1800, 8vo, pp. 91, which is 
“printed on the first useful paper manufactured solcly 
from straw,” and partly “upon paper made from wood 
alone, without any intermixture of rags, waste paper, bark- 
straw or any other vegetable substance” (about £1), 
Necessity is the mother, etc. In 1800 Napoleon I. had 
Europe tied up as tight as it is now in 1914. Great Britain 


A HIGH NOTE ON A LOW KEY. 
Photograph by Russell W. Whitlatch. 


interesting, and the process of block-printing is described 
in minute detail in Tokuno’s “ Japanese Wood-Cutting and 
Wood-Cut Printing,” Washington, 1894, 8vo, pp. 24 and 
thirteen plates, worth about $2. “ The Mission Press in 
China,” Shanghai, 1895, 12mo, illus., pp. 106 (about $2) 
and “A Mission Press Sexgenary, a sketch of sixty years 
of the American Presbyterian Mission Press, 1844-1904,” 


Shanghai, 1904, 12mo, illus., pp. 32 (about $1) ), are relia- 


ble and interesting. Withal this field awaits a more com- 
plete history. 

There is no comprehensive history of Paper in English. 
Such a book would be valuable. It is curious that while the 
subject of paper-marks has been dealt with comprehen- 
sively and voluminously the paper has been neglected. The 
J. W. Butler Paper Company publish “ The Story of Paper- 
Making, an account of paper-making from its earliest 
known record down to the present time,” Chicago, 1901, 
12mo, illus., pp. 186 (about $1.50), an excellent short his- 
tory. Perhaps the best book on the subject in English is 
“Paper and Paper Making, Ancient and Modern,” by 
Richard Herring, London, third edition, 1863, 8vo, illus., 


could trade nowhere in Europe, and its supply of rags for 
paper was cut off. Koops, the first to make wood-pulp 
paper, was induced to experiment to get substitutes for 
rags; this book is the result. Last but not least, we have 
the work of that eminent, scholarly printer of Albany, New 
York, Joel Munsell, “ Chronology of the origin and progress 
of Paper and Paper-Making,” Albany, 1876, fifth edition, 
16mo, pp. 263 (about $3.50), which is indispensable to the 
student and entertaining to all in the vast army which 
depends upon paper for its daily bread, as well as to the 
illimitable army which “ doth not live by bread only, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord.” 





TENDER-HEARTED. 


“ He is the most tender-hearted man I ever saw.” 

“ Kind to animals? ” 

“T should say so. Why, when he found the family cat 
insisted on sleeping in the coal bin, he immediately ordered 
a ton of soft coal.” — Tit-Bits. 
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SARIS HE INLAND PRINTER has for years 

oe advocated the use of fewer type-faces, and 
¥) larger fonts of those used. The result is 
many of our best typographers now con- 
fine their work to but one face, generally 
Caslon, and many more feature this face 
in the bulk of their work. The fact that 
these men handle almost every kind of 
work with this one type-face is proof sufficient that 
more are not absolutely necessary. There 1s no doubt 
but that other faces are frequently more appropriate for 
special work, but the fact remains that no other is 
satisfactory on such a variety of printed items. 

The printer does not buy type for one job only— 
hence, the advantage of a versatile letter. Letter-heads, 
bill-heads, programs, menus, covers, announcements, 
business cards, tickets, book pages, all are appropriately 
set in the versatile letter, Caslon. This versatility is 
nicely illustrated in the fact that a blacksmith’s letter- 
head can be set in the larger sizes and a jeweler’s in the 
small sizes, and both be thoroughly appropriate. In fact, 
there is but one class of work that calls for any other 
type-face and that is the printing for weddings, com- 
prising announcements, invitations and at-home cards. 
Constant usage of either text or script in this line of 
work has made them proper, but for the sake of 
propriety or style, only. In the type itself, however, 
nothing can be said against the use of small, chaste 
Caslon capitals in this class of work except the one 
thing mentioned above. Certainly neatness is not sacri- 
ficed, nor is legibility impaired. 

The great advantage in confining our work to but 
one face of type is that there is then no danger of an 
association of inharmonious letters. Pleasing and satis- 
factory variation can be attained by inserting here 
and there a line of italics of the same face, or by an 
occasional line of capitals 1f lower-case is used for the 
bulk of the design. Display can be obtained by increas- 
ing the size of the type for the feature lines, by the use 
of italics, or by the incorporation of color in the work. 
Although, strictly speaking, Caslon and italic of the 
same make are two type-faces, for practical purposes 
they are one, inasmuch as elements, serifs and tonal 
value are the same. 

Illustrative of the versatility of this letter, Caslon, 
we have on this and following pages of the insert 
arranged a variety of designs for different uses, which 
should discourage the idea that many faces are necessary 
to the production of good printing. We have also 
endeavored to show the desirability of restraint in size 
of type, the designs being of a neat, chaste style. 
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DEAR MADAM: 
SSE TAKE GREAT PLEASURE 
YARe\| IN ADVISING YOU OF OUR 
|] ANNUAL SPRING DISPLAY 
eyin| OF CHOICE MILLINERY 
= 4 WHICH WE CONSIDER BY 
FAR THE MOST COMPLETE AND 
BEST LINE THIS FIRM HAS EVER 
HANDLED. ESPECIALLY INTEREST- 
ING AND UNUSUAL ARE THE VERY 
LATEST PARISIAN DESIGNS WHICH 
WE ARE NOW EXHIBITING. IN OUR 
LARGE VARIETY OF CHANTICLEER 
HATS THE MOST DISCRIMINATING 
TASTE WILL SURELY FIND READY 
SATISFACTION. OUR MOTTO, AS 
ALL WHO HAVE VISITED OUR PAR- 
LORS ARE AWARE, IS: THE VERY 
LATEST AND BEST OF FABRIC AT 

THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICE 


PIERCE-CARLSON & CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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REDPATH LYCEUM COURSE 
QUENEMO, KANSAS ie 


September 10..ANTON JEDLICKA Violinist 
September 27.. LINDSAY FAIRWEATHER. . Author 
October 31....JOSEPH WILFLING ; Cartoonist 
December 10 ..ARLIE ROBINSON CONCERT CO, 


COURSE TICKETS, $1.00 SINGLE ADMISSION, 35c 
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NO ONE EVER HITS 
THE TARGET WHO DOES NOT 
AIM ABOVE IT AND THE 
FARTHER AWAY IT IS 
THE HIGHER ONE 
MUST AIM 


A. E Winship 
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ADOPTED AT THE TWELFTH BIENNIAL 
ADOPTED AT THE 12TH BIENNIAL MEETING HELD AT LAWRENCE 
MEETING AT LAWRENCE, MAY, 1914 MAY 2 TO 9.1914 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 











will be di 


d, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and examples 





of job positi 


vill be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles —the basis of all art expression. 


By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


Monotony, Variation and Proportion. 


The desirability of variation is expressed in many 
ways. In August, tired office men and women, after 
being cooped up indoors for eleven long months, hie 
themselves to the tall uncut, and midst the trees sit 
upon the river bank and fish. They find in that or 
in other sport surcease from the grind of daily toil, 
and the things their minds most crave — change, 
recreation, variation. One article of diet consistently 
followed will prove so monotonous to one that he will 
eat most anything for a change. We look steadily at 
a given color and on removing it from sight its oppo- 
site, or complement, forms in the retina of the eye, 
indicating that the eye, too, craves a change. Col- 
umns could be written in connection with examples 
showing the advantage of variation, but space is 
limited and we will cite but one more example — 
printing. 

The compositor’s art, too, has its demands on 
variation. 

In those phases of the compositor’s work where 
monotony is akin to harmony of shape or tone, it is 
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Fic. 1. 
MOoNOTONY. 


in most cases a desirable feature. This is exempli- 
fied in those invariably pleasing typographic designs 
which are set in one face of type and depend for 
whatever variation they show on spacing, borders, 
and the nature of ornaments incorporated therein. 
Personal taste here wields a strong influence, for 
some prefer those perfectly harmonious, if some- 
what monotonous, designs set in one face of type, 
while others appreciate most those in which a line or 
two of italic or of some slightly contrasting face is 
incorporated either for the sake of emphasis or sim- 
ply to break the monotony. In the placing of orna- 
ments and groups of lines of type in a page monotony 
should be carefully avoided. In such cases variation, 
then taking on the meaning of proportion, should 
be the compositor’s constant watchword. 

In the case of borders we find most pleasing those 
in which some variation is apparent, borders which 





are not simply repetitions of a given unit which has 
no variety in itself. Figs. 1 and 2 represent this 
point. In Fig. 1 the units are identical, repetition 
alone making up the complete border. In Fig. 2, two 
units are utilized and are alternated to form the com- 
plete border. The effect of the latter is more pleas- 
ing for the reason that in it the eye is given the 
change or rest it craves. The quality of interest is 
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Fic. 2. 
VARIETY. 


thereby incorporated, also a very desirable qualifica- 
tion. Other borders made up of repeat units are 
satisfactory for the reason that there is a certain 
variation in the units themselves. Fig. 3 represents 
several of these, thus illustrating the point we are 
endeavoring to make. 

The idea can also be carried advantageously to 
the placing of lines on a page in display, and in the 
placing of ornaments. Many otherwise pleasing 
designs are marred only by the monotonous placing 
of an ornament. By reference to Fig. 4 the reader 
will see that the ornament equally divides the space 
between the two groups of type. Its placement is for 
this reason monotonous, showing a lack of pleasing 
variation, or good proportion. In printing it is here 
that the monotony should be most carefully avoided. 
Fig. 5 is the same design, in which the ornament is 
raised so that the two white spaces are unequal, thus 
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Fic. 3. 








offering a pleasing variation. The test of compari- 
son will prove true the contention that it is a more 
pleasing placement, has interest, and is, in a way, 
restful. It seems to belong at that point, whereas in 
the other example it appears ill at ease. 

The use of type-faces often shows the desira- 
bility — perhaps necessity—of a little variation. 
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While numerous attractive designs have been com- 
posed in capitals, or capitals and lower-case, of one 
type-face alone, especially where copy is light, as on 
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cards, letter-heads and envelope corners, improve- 
ment can very often be made by the simple insertion 
of a line of italic. It seems to offer the reader’s eye 
a brief respite and its appearance is thus more pleas- 
ing, for it does away with the monotonous effect. 
When all capitals are used in a job the fact that the 
lines are set in type of varying sizes furnishes a cer- 
tain amount of variation. Fig. 6 is a design set alto- 
gether in capitals of equal size, and, while attractive 
from an artistic standpoint, it lacks interest and does 
give a rather monotonous effect. Compare it with 
Fig. 7, where two lines of text have been incorpo- 
rated, and the value of variety is plainly apparent. 

Variation in this connection does not necessarily 
mean a violation of harmony. Type-faces, other than 
italics, that are sufficiently dissimilar for variety but 
not enough so to shock the esthetic sensibilities of the 
most critical, can be associated. An example of this is 
in the use of Caslon Text for the main display line of 
a title-page, and Caslon Roman capitals in small sizes 
for the subordinate matter. A very pleasing varia- 
tion is thus secured without the loss of harmony, for 
the reason that the large size of the text used and the 
small size of the roman capitals make their difference 
as to shape scarcely noticeable. A circular ornament 
makes a very pleasing variation in a page the type 
groups of which are squared. 

A rule border heavier than the type it surrounds 
can be reconciled by another border of intermediate 
tone placed between. The change from the heavy 
elements to the light elements is thus made gradual, 


and the effect of harmony is retained without the 
loss of the very desirable variety. We are repro- 
ducing herewith Fig. 8, illustrating this point. 
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Color also can be used to break monotony — and 
it can be monotonously used. The correct use of color 
is a matter of proportion. The two colors used should 
not by any means be equal in area covered, especially 
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if contrasting colors. Furthermore, they should be 
placed in a design in such manner as to give good 
proportion, or a pleasing variation. When color is 
scattered over a page at almost equal distances the 
effect is monotonous to say the least, just as is hear- 
ing a man talk whose voice rises and falls at stated, 
equal intervals. Each loses its effect when so used. 

In discussing variety in his “ Principles of 
Design,” E. A. Batchelder writes: ‘“ Variety, then, 
becomes an important factor in the discussion of 
design. Variety is often cited as a principle of 
design. It can not be properly classed as a principle; 
rather, it should be termed a law, for, like gravita- 
tion, variety is inevitable. It is necessarily present 
to a certain extent in every piece of work. You can 
not draw a mark on a piece of paper or scratch a line 
in the sand without having variety. By adding a few 
more lines greater variety may be secured, a quantity 
of space divisions may be obtained; but you have no 
design, nothing that will give satisfaction until all 
those lines and spaces share something in common, 
until they possess measure harmony, wholeness, 
unity, whatever we may choose to term it. Any one 
can make an example of variety, but to subordinate 
variety to unity requires trained judgment.” 

Let us again state that it is not to be inferred 
from this article that variety of type-faces or slight 
contrast in tone is absolutely necessary, or always 
desirable. In fact, the most attractive typographical 
designs are those in which the type used shows no 
variation. There are those, however, where such is 
desirable, and the printer who knows when, and 
where, and to what extent variation is desirable has 
gone a long way toward success in the art of printing. 

In the placing of lines and ornaments and in the 
incorporation of color, variation as opposed to 
monotony is absolutely necessary to the appearance 
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Fic. 8. 
of the design. In all designs, as well as those com- 
posed in one face and one size of type, pleasing varia- 
tion should be manifest in the size of the type groups 


and the panels or subdivisions into which the whole 
is divided. 
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Vacation Days. 

Winifred Leleigh Connell, daughter of James A. Connell, 
with the George Batten Company, of New York city; and 
Edward Boyt Seawright, son of Edward L. Seawright, of the 
Regan Printing House, Chicago. 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME 








THE GARDEN OF 


CHINELLO 


A pantomimic phantafy by 
KENDALL BANNING 
with a mufical fetting by | 
HARVEY WORTHINGTON LOOMIS 











as prefented by His Majefty, HAJJII, Shah of Perfia, 
before His Roya/ Highne/s, Prince SAKI-NOGI, and his fuite, in the 
Lotus Gardens of MAR-TI O’ VITCH, at Teheran | 

} on the 
evening of Thurfday, May 14, MCMXIV 












we life was as the fpringtime, But now the dance is ended, 
And bleed was as the wine, You fain muft fmile and go, 
We trod a meafure, you and I,— 4: is the way of Columbine. | 






Prerrot and COLuMBINE But Piennot—Ah, Pierrot! 













THE PRELUDE 
HIS is the old, old ftory of the love of the roiftering who guided them on the way to the pleafures ahead, and 



















Pierrot for the faithful Prerretre, of the who piped for their dances. It was he who led Corum- 
gtim HaRLEeQuIN for the gay CotumBINE, BINE into the arms of the faithless Prien rot and who 
and the affaire-de-coeur between Prer rot and CoLu m- aroufed the ire of the avenging HARLEQUIN. And it 
61NE and what came of it all. It was PUNCHINELLO was he, too, who gave courage to the brave PrERRETTE 
who began it, —PuNCHINELLO of the grinning coun- to facrifice herfelf for him the loved, as is ever the way 
tenance and grotefque garb, who reprefented Fate and of women. And it was he, who at laft, led them merrily 
who led them all into the comedies and the tragedies of back again onto the dufty fhelf whence they came. 
| their puppet lives; who pulled the ftrings of their deftinies; Yes; it is the fame old ftory, fuch as may happen to 
| who fet the ftage for their entrances and exits. It was he you and me, Roxanne. And it is all true—becaufe a litt) 
| who bade them to the mafque, who devifed their difguifes, child told me! 






OSE of red and rofe of white, 
| Which fhall tell my love to-night ? 
| Shall the tale of love be faid 

With the rofe of white or red? 











THE CHARACTERS 


as played by members of the Comepie Francais of Paris 
Punchinello, the Matter of Deftiny, M. RICHPIERNE 
Pierrot, the Philanderer, M. COLOITS 
Harlequin, the Avenger, M. GOUVOTIS 
Columbine, the Flirt, Mire. CLEO DE 
Pierrette, the Faithful Mire. BERNI 
Babette, the Handmaiden of Deftiny, Mire. CHA 


















HE curtain falls, the lights go out, Who knows but that their little tricks 














And filence ends the play Still live, and fill amufe? 
And COLUMBINE and HARLEQUIN And COLUMBINE ftill runs away 
In duft are laid away, And PrerRor frill purfues? 
And PreR Ror of the nimble heart, Who knows but that we too fhall play 
And frail PreRRETTE, the jtar; Our parts, and reign fupreme 
S we muft dance and go. my lafs, Upon the Stage of Silence, lafi, 





God's puppets thar we ave Bevond the Hills of Dream? 











Program used for performance of the pantomime, ‘The Garden of Punchinello,” at Dartmouth 
College. The arrangement is in the style of colonial typography, of which it is a very 
good representation. The original is 12 by 19 inches. Previous to printing 

the sheets were dipped in coffee to give the effect of age. Shown by : 
courtesy of Kendall Banning, Associate Editor of System. 
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urged to give it most care- 
ful attention. The article 
follows: 

“¢ Speed in Hand Com- 
position,’ the heading for 
the little story printed for 
the Apprentice Printers’ 
Technical Club in THE 
INLAND PRINTER for July, 
suggests my own expe- 
rience in developing into a 
‘swift’ in the grand old 
days when printers were 
wont to congratulate them- 
selves with smug compla- 
cency that ‘they would 
never set type by machin- 
ery.’ The article points 
out some of the things 
without which rapid com- 
position from a case is im- 
possible — steady nerves, 
good eyesight, ambition, a 
clean case, knowledge of 
words, a good education, 
and a retentive memory. 
All these things are condi- 
tions precedent to speed. 
The article explains how 
‘some compositors in- 


crease their speed by always catching the letters by 


More about Speed in Hand Composition. 


The article in this department of the July INLAND 
PRINTER, “ Speed in Hand Composition,” created con- 
siderable interest if one may judge by the number of 
apprentices and journeymen who made mention of it 
in letters accompanying specimens sent for review. 
It prompted C. M. Hecker, Salt Lake City, Utah, to 
write a very interesting and valuable article, taking 
up a point in connection with the subject which the 
writer entirely overlooked. That point is of vital 
importance. The interesting manner in which Mr. 
Hecker has prepared his article should make it enter- 
taining as well as instructive, and all apprentices are 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 





A MOTTO FOR ALL 
APPRENTICES 


Let no act be done 


at haphazard 


nor otherwise than 
according to the 


finished rules 
governing its 


kind 


MARCUS AURELIUS 


the head, while others take them as they lie, turning steady motion. 
pick up before his hand starts for it. He must pick 


them in the hand en route to the stick.’ 





This department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their i 
Correspondence is invited. Specimens of apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. 
Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


“Assuming that the apprentice who desires to 
become a rapid hand compositor has the physical 
qualifications and the ambition, and that his case is 
clean, there is one more thing to be required of him. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, rapid typesetting can 
be acquired more readily by slow work than by rapid 
work. Nervous jerky movements in going after a 
letter, or picking it up, in carrying the letter to the 
stick, or in depositing the letter in the stick, if 
acquired and persisted in by the apprentice, will 
effectually debar him from getting out of the thou- 
sand-an-hour class. 
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The precision of musicians in 


making runs on pianos, violins or other musical 


instruments is not ac- 
quired by practicing their 
runs rapidly. Indeed, too 
rapid practice is the one 
great obstacle which teach- 
ers must overcome in their 
pupils if the pupils are 
to acquire technique. That 
holds true of all manual 
accomplishments. Just as 
scales must be fingered 
slowly and correctly in the 
beginning, so must the 
type be picked up slowly 
and correctly. By playing 
enough scales correctly, 
the apprentice musician 
acquires skill; by picking 
up enough type correctly, 
the apprentice printer ac- 
quires skill. If the young 
apprentice musician fum- 
bles because he plays too 
rapidly, he is losing rather 
than gaining; and the 
same holds true of the 
typesetter. 

“Tf it were my duty to 
teach a boy the art of 
rapid hand composition, 


the first thing I would require would be a slow, 
He must see the letter he intends to 








practical value. 
Address all communications to Apprentice Printers’ 
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it up neatly, without driving his fingers into the box 
and disturbing other letters unduly. Whether he 
picks the letter up on the side, on the face end, or on 
the foot end is a matter which depends almost 
entirely on the position the letter occupies in the box. 
If the letter lies endways it is advantageous to pick 
it up at the face end, whether the face or the base of 
the type is nearer. When the letter lies sideways in 
the case it is sometimes necessary to pick it up by its 
sides, turning it in its journey to the stick. In this 
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latter case, however, it is advisable to grasp the letter 
so that there will be a minimum amount of turning 
required. . 

“But of all things, the movements must be slow and 
accurate. I set type as an apprentice for four years 
and as a journeyman for several more years before 
I developed into a compositor of more than average 
speed. I could set as much type at the end of three 
years as I could at the end of six years of my expe- 
rience — just a little more than 1,000 ems an hour, 
brevier. Within a week I developed a speed of 1,200 
to 1,400 an hour of the same type, and afterward got 
the knack of setting so much type that other com- 
positors could hardly believe it, even when it was 
done before their eyes day after day. 

“ This skill came to me as the result of a new office 
clock. It so happened that the space on the wall 
above my frame offered the most convenient location 
for the clock. It was hung there, and I am still 


grateful for the lesson it taught me by its patient, 
regular, and unvarying ‘tick, tock; tick, tock.’ 
Within an hour after the clock began its duty of 
ticking off the working hours, I found myself uncon- 
sciously setting type with the same rhythmic regu- 
larity as the pendulum swung. When it said ‘ tick’ 
my hand was picking up a letter from the case; when 
it said ‘ tock’ I was putting the letter into my stick. 
I was amused in the beginning at the unconscious 
‘clockwork’ which I had adopted. Then I began a 
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conscious effort to pick up a type every time the clock 
said ‘tick,’ and to deposit it in my stick when it 
said ‘ tock.’ I felt a little bit as if I were soldiering 
on the job, for the clock did not tick very fast, but 
the letters came up with surprising regularity. Let- 
ter after letter, word after word, line after line, and 
stickful after stickful were gathered up in that same 
slow, easy-going fashion. I set more type that day, 
with less effort, than I had ever set before. I had 
found the secret of rapid composition, after a number 
of years of futile efforts to become a swift.” 





Use and Abuse of Rule. 


We often wonder what is in a compositor’s mind 
when he weaves a network of rules around the type- 
matter of a cover-page. It means the loss of precious 
hours and effects a result that is confusing to say 
the least. Why they can not see the great advan- 
tage of a simple design, with a simple border and a 














symbolic ornament only for embellishment, is an 
unfathomable mystery. 

Rules are a means of decoration. In fact every- 
thing in a typographic design which does not convey 
information is embellishment. A certain amount of 
ornamentation is always desirable. It is valuable as 
long as its use serves to emphasize the message the 
design serves to convey; but beyond that point, and 
where, by its prominence the subject of the work is 
subordinated, it is to be avoided. Better by far the 
simple words, without border or decoration of any 
kind, than adornment which subordinates the idea 
the work is intended to convey. The first may not 
show it in the most attractive light, but it will not 
be lost as in the latter case. 

We are reproducing herewith (Fig. 1) a design 
on which the compositor spent several hours need- 
lessly constructing panels and forming rules, the 
tendency of which is to subordinate the type. Beside 
it (Fig. 2) is the same copy, simply arranged, in 
which there is no conflict for attention. 

Rule is ornament, and restraint in ornamentation 
is necessary to attractiveness in job composition. 
Follow the simple style illustrated in Fig. 2, and the 
chances of going wrong are greatly minimized. 





Review of Specimens. 


JosePpH L. HILL, Port Colborne, Ontario.—Your jobwork is 
very neat and shows plainly the advantage of simple typographic 
treatment. The italic which you have used in connection with 
Cheltenham does not harmonize, but the arrangement of the 
page is quite satisfactory. The advertisements are nicely ar- 
ranged, but the word ‘Christmas’? should have been given 
prominence and the decorative treatment should have been 
emblematic of the season. 

WILLIAM F. Harvey, Waterbury, Connecticut.— The two 
title-pages offer some opportunity for criticism. While the 
border, decoration and type harmonize in a pleasing way on 
the title-page for the Sedalia Public Library, the upper group 
is placed too high and the design therefore suffers for want of 
good balance. The lower group should have been set in two 
lines and raised; the narrower measure would then be more 
nearly harmonious with the shape of the page. On the other 
page, the border does not harmonize and the display is incorrect, 
most prominence being deserved by the words “ Federation of 
Trade Press Associations.” 

Jas. J. Forses, Little Rock, Arkansas.—You have done very 
well with all the samples sent us, but we feel that the use of 
two colors on the package-label and letter-head would have 
simplified matters and made possible a more pleasing com- 
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Dance program from Schweizer Graphische Mitteilungen. 
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bination. We like the blotter with the exception of the wave 
rule you have used inside the border and between the plain 
rules of the type-group. We would suggest that you use plain 
rule instead of this, as it does not harmonize with any of your 
type-faces. 
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This is 2 GREAT, BIG, COMPREHENSIVE SALE of Exceptional Scope, Taking in, as it does, 
Our Entire Stock of SUMMER SUITS For Men and Boys’, Thousands of Separate Trousers, Outing 
Trousers, Rubberized Raincoate, Straw Hats, Furnishings, Etc, Etc! 
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Nicely arranged newspaper advertisement by Apprentice 
George Herzing, Nazareth, Pennsylvania. 


GeEoRGE HERZING, Nazareth, Pennsylvania.— The commence- 
ment program is very neat, although an improvement could be 
made in the title-page by a closer spacing of the lines in the 
upper group and a replacing of the center group so that the 
space between it and the upper and lower groups would not be 
The presswork on this piece of work is exceptionally 
The large advertisement is well arranged, but we should 
in the heading. This advertisement is 


equal. 
good. 
prefer more strength 
reproduced herewith. 

WALTER WALLICK, Cerro Gordo, Illinois—The booklet for 
the Barbara Heck Bible Class is indeed very attractive, and no 
criticism is called for. The ornament is a trifle light, but if 
absolute harmony of tone is impossible no great criticism can be 
made if the type is given the prominence. Strive, however, to 
have type, borders and ornaments of uniform tone, as such 
designs are invariably pleasing. The other work is very satis- 
factory, but in the window card for the Revival Meetings the 
decoration is rather prominent, and the fact that the top is 
light and the bottom crowded with heavy type serves to over- 
balance the designs. Your work is among the best that comes 
to this department. 





A Suggestion. 

Joseph L. Hill, an apprentice of Port Colborne, 
Ontario, has sent in the following interesting com- 
munication and we pass it along to our readers with 
the hope that they will find it of service. 

“Tn setting typewriter type, I find that if the 
stick is set to a multiple of three ems the line will 
justify correctly without the use of any other spacing 
than the regular spaces used with the typewriter 


type.” 

























ANNOUNCEMENT 


of a 





Conducted by the Job Composition 
Department of The Inland Printer 


Subject: 


A PRINTER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


Opens September |— Closes October 15 


OOD PRINTING. Therefinement of good printing is apparent 

in the product of the World Printing Company, The artistic 
touch is dominant in the harmony of effect produced. Correctness 
of style in all engraved and printed work is manifest. Each order, 
whether an engraved announcement or a bulky catalog, receives 
the same intelligent attention from our experts. Our many port- 
folios of samples will help you to make satisfactory selection. 


World Printing Company, 325 Polk Street, Belleville, Michigan. 
NNOUNCEMENTS are made in a variety of sizes. If not 


printed on a card, as is frequently done, a folder is utilized, 
the printing being confined, as a general rule, to the first page. 
The size is therefore dependent on the taste of the advertiser and 
the size of envelopes obtainable. For the sake of uniformity the 
designs submitted in this contest must be printed on the first 
page of a four-page folder, the size of the pages being 434 x 7 
inches and the printing to run the narrow way of the sheet. The 
size of the form may vary according to the taste of compositor. 
Seven proofs are to be submitted, mailed flat. Six of the proofs 
should be upon whatever stock the compositor may select for the 
job, with one proof on white paper, for reproductive purposes, all 
of them printed in black and red inks. The contestants may arrange 
the copy as they see fit, but no words are to be omitted, and none 
added. The reading matter must be printed from type, but any 
Stock ornaments or other decoration may be used. Any printer 
may enter, and each may submit as many designs as he sees fit. 


The Awards: First place, twenty-five dollars; second 
place, fifteen dollars; third place, ten dollars 


Ten additional prizes: Fourth to thirteenth, one year’s subscription to The Inland Printer 
or books to the amount of $3 selected from the following list: 


Vest-Pocket Manual of Printing, 50c Specimen Bill-heads, 25c 

Design and Color in Printing, $1 Specimen Covers and Title-pages, 75c 
Imposition, a Handbook for Printers, $1 Specimen Envelope Corner-Cards, 25c 
Impressions of Modern Type Designs, 25c Specimen Letter-heads, 50c 

Letters and Letter Construction, $2 Specimen Cards and Tickets, 25c 

The Principles of Design, $3 Specimen Menus and Programs, 50c 


All entries must be addressed to Job Composition Department, The Inland Printer 
624-632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER, 





Under, this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Lieeetere submitted for this purpose 
should be marked “For Criticism,” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chieage. Postage on p 





must be mailed flat. 























P. H. Fassett, Ashtabula, Ohio.— The July blotter is well 
executed and happily appropriate. 

WALDEN TYPESETTING CoMPANY, Chicago.— The July calendar 
is both appropriate and attractive. 

Jos. O. May, New York city— The monthly calendar slips 
are very effective, the presswork being exceptionally neat. 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT of Brandon’s, Nashville, Tennessee, 
outing is attractively printed. The effect of using delicate tints 
throughout is pleasing. 


Baker, LittLe & HAmBAuUGH, Chicago.— Your ad.-stamp is 
very effective, much credit being due to Mr. Griffith of your 
art department for his clever work in its design. 


Cass TECHNICAL HicH ScHooL, Detroit, Michigan.— The 


blotter is very satisfactorily arranged and there is not much 
choice between the colors of stock you have used. 





Cover of effective and original booklet by Bryan-Brandenburg 
Co., Los Angeles, California. 


The Libby Round Table, house organ of the Libby, MeNeill 
& Libby Packing Company, Chicago, is well edited and attrac- 
tively printed. 

NorMAN P. Esy, Fresno, California.— No criticism is called 
for in your excellent letter-heads, all being in neat, simple style 
characteristic of your previous work. 

THE BATTLEFORD Press, White Plains, New York.— Both the 
program and the card for the ‘‘ Magazine of American History ”’ 
are attractively arranged, and the presswork, too, is satisfactory. 

NELSON CHARLES, Huntsville, Texas.—While novel in treat- 
ment, we believe a more conventional arrangement would make 
a better business card for you. On the whole it seems rather 
slight. 

BRYAN-BRANDENBURG COMPANY, Los Angeles.— The booklet, 
“Busy Bees,” is one of the most effective examples of such work 
that has ever come to our attention. We are reproducing here- 
with the cover and one of the inner pages. 








THE Hotmes Press, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— The blotter 
is very good, indeed, the presswork being well above the average 
for such work. 

FRANKLIN PHOTOENGRAVING Houses, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania.— Your folder, ‘‘ Evidence,” is effective advertising, and 
the mechanical execution calls for no criticism. 

JOHN W. LitTtLE & Co., Pawtucket, Rhode Island.— The 
blotter could be improved by more careful spacing, especially 
between words set in text-type. The extended lining gothic 
which you have used in connection..with the condensed text- 
letter gives an inharmonious éffect that is displeasing. 

C. W. HicKxox, Northfield, Minnesota.— Typography is very 
good in your blotter, but four colors are too many, giving the 
design an effect which is the direct opposite of unity. The use 
of black and red only would have made possible an improved 
appearance, provided, of course, the red was sparingly applied. 





We employ a staff of skilled artirty 
who create attractive illustrations 
that produce profitable results 
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One of text-pages of novel booklet by Bryan-Brandenburg Co., 
Los Angeles, California. 





i 

Worcester, 
the cover in brown and 
with the firm’s work-mark embossed 
Criticism is uncalled for in 


The Imprint, house organ of The Davis Press, 
Massachusetts, is an effective booklet, 
gold on brown cover stock, 
thereon, being especially attractive. 
any instance. 


THE GIBSON PRINTING CoMPANY, Albany, Georgia.— While 
several inharmonious type-faces are to be found in your blotter, 
*““Long Green,” the fact that the whole gives a suggestion of the 
real lucre partly saves it. We feel that it will prove good 
advertising, and regret our inability to satisfactorily reproduce 
the design. 


T. J. Porcu, Huntsville, Texas.— We feel that the effect 
in your letter-head consequent upon tipping the heavy cover 
stock inside the blind-stamped panel on bond stock is not very 
good, and, besides, the use of such an idea on a 500 or 1,000 
order would make the price prohibitive. The brown stock rather 
serves to kill the bronze you have used. 









| i must not be included 
If veiled they will not be criticized. 
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Appropriate house-organ covers by Cadmus Press, Los Angeles, California. 


NuMBER 3, VOLUME 1, of Graphica, house organ of the 
Herald-Press, Montreal, Canada, is at hand, and is as good or 
better than Number 1, of which two reproductions were made 
in a recent issue of this journal. 

IN an interesting booklet, recently issued, the Keystone Type 
Foundry, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, announces the addition of 
Caslon Adbold to its already large list of effective type-faces. 
The letter shows to excellent advantage in ad.-composition. 





W. B. NEAL, SUPERINTENDENT 
The Herald Publishing Company 


ALBANY, GEORGIA 














Attractive card by W. B. Neal, Albany, Georgia. 


THE CaApmMus Press, Los Angeles, California.— The Ca- 
dence, your house organ, is one of the best edited and printed 
little publications we have ever seen — care seems to have been 
given every detail. The covers are particularly appropriate as 
well as interesting, and three of them are herewith reproduced. 


THE RoLLeR PRINTING CoMPANY, Canton, Ohio.— The work 
is rather distinctive, and yet we would prefer simpler arrange- 
ments. On the folder title-pages, rules, geometric squares and 
type make a variety of attractions which, we feel, detracts 
somewhat from the work’s advertising value. The colors are 
well chosen. 

JOPLIN PRINTING COMPANY, Joplin, Missouri.— While satis- 
factorily printed inside, the cover-page of your house organ 
rather suggests cheapness through the fact that its typography 
There are too many attractions therein and the 
in red are disconcerting features 
It is also an old-fash- 


is overdone. 
wave corner-pieces printed 
rather than a means of embellishment. 
ioned idea to so embellish a border. 
JOSEPH WILNER, Farmington, Massachusetts.— Your work 
shows a tendency to overdo the matter of decoration and to cut 
up your display. Best results are attained in those designs 
wherein only sufficient rule and ornamentation are used to cause 
the type to show to best advantage. This plan in connection 
with a centering of all lines in most work is responsible for our 
best typography as far as the arrangement alone is concerned. 


W. B. Neat, Albany, Georgia.—Your work is very attractive 
and calls for no criticism. Your personal card is reproduced 
herewith. 

Du Bots Press, Rochester, New York.— The folder carrying 
the cover and title-page of the brochure, ‘‘ The Mountains of 
Cloudland and Rainfall,’ is a very clever advertisement, both 
pages as well as the folder representing high-class work. The 
cover is especially attractive, but we feel the lettering on the 
type-page is too extended in shape considering the fact that 
the page is rather narrow. Otherwise no criticism applies. 

PEOPLES PRINTING CoMPANY, Scranton, Pennsylvania.— On a 
narrow page, or in a narrow panel, extended lining gothic is 
out of proportion, the shape of the letter not being harmonious 
with the shape of the page. Printing red letters over an orna- 
ment in black gives a confusing effect that is not pleasing from 
an artistic standpoint, and is difficult to read as well. Other- 
wise the programs are good, the color harmonies being pleasing. 
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Hand-lettered booklet cover-design by S. J. Hulme, I. T. U. 
Course student, East Prahran, Victoria, Australia. 























J. J. GUTHRIE, Galveston, Texas.— The tickets are very neat 
and the folders have a distinctive style we have not seen in the 
work of many others. We are reproducing the title-page of one 
of your folders, but call your attention to the fact that the 
lower group is placed rather low, which makes the margins 
uneven. 

W. P. DuNN Company, Chicago, Illinois— The type and 
“monotone”? border which you have used in the running heads 
of your house organ, Quids and Quads, are inharmonious 
with the type used for the text: With this corrected the booklet 
would be very attractive. The illustrations, on the contrary, fit 
in very nicely with the old-style type used for the body-matter. 
The cover-page is very interesting. 
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Neat typography by J. J. Guthrie, Galveston, Texas. Lower 


group is placed too near border at bottom. 


B. C. Frissiz, Albany, Georgia.— You have done satisfactory 
work on the blotter, though personally we prefer lower-case 
when so much text is used, except in those instances where the 
nature of the copy demands such treatment, which, in this 
instance, is not the case. The copy is informal, and informal 
type could have been used to better advantage. From an artistic 
standpoint there is nothing to criticize. 

THOMPSON PRINTING ComPANY, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— 
Pleasing composition and good presswork characterize your work, 
which, combined with good taste in the selection of colors, makes 
a high-class product. The only criticism called for in all the 
specimens sent us is the use of the extended Card Mercantile 
series on the narrow page of the announcement for the Tournoi 
and Reception of Mary Commandery. The shape of the page 
should indicate, to some extent, the shape of the type-face used. 

TWo EXCELLENT beoklets advertising the ‘‘ Sol Duc ” hot springs 
of Washington State and bearing the imprint of Strong & 
Prosser, as designers, have been received by THE INLAND 
PRINTER. The springs are named for an Indian chief, which 
fact furnishes the motif for the color scheme, which, though 
barbaric, is at the same time symbolic. ‘‘ The Legend of Sol 


Duc ”’ is cut out to the shape of an Indian’s head and shoulders 
to make more realistic the head of old Sol Due printed thereon. 
The work throughout is of high standard, and therefore does not 
call for criticism. 
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O. J. VoLKMAN, Chicago, Illinois.— Both the circulars are 
attractive, the typography and presswork being of a high stand- 
ard. The folder, ‘‘ Four Funneled Service,” is one of the most 
interesting that has come to our attention in some time. The 
construction of the steamer’s funnels from foundry material is 
a distinct novelty and emphasizes the resourcefulness of your 
printers, A. Lindell & Co. 












“FOUR-FUNNELED SERVICE” 


GREAT LINER’S ARRIVAL IN LIVERPOOL 


When Liverpool welcomes Britain's largest liner to-day it 
will greet an ocean “mastodon”—already the word leviathan 
is beginning to drop out of the nautical dictionary—which 
will shortly take her place in what will probably be spoken 
of in future as the Cunard Line new “Four-funnel Service” 
to America. 

A regular four-funnel service between England and 
America every week, which has been the dream of British 


A good imitation of a ship’s funnels from foundry materials. 


JoHN A. CHILDS PRINTING COMPANY, Evanston, Illinois.— 
You have done excellent work on the booklets for the West- 
moreland and Evanston clubs, the cover of the latter being 
reproduced herewith as an example to our readers. We feel 
that if the type-matter of the first page of the Westmoreland 
book was raised about four picas and an ornament placed below 
the group, the effect would be better than the equal white areas 
above and below. 


































Booklet cover by John A. Childs Printing Company, Evanston, 
Illinois. Original in brown and yellow-brown on brown stock was 
very attractive, but yellow-brown used for background shows dark 
in reproduction. 
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THE ProcrRAM for the outing of The Acorn Press, Jackson, 
Michigan, is a clever novelty, gotten up in a “ catchy’ manner 
both as regards typography and copy. It should engender a 
feeling of coéperation among The Acorn Press employees, though 
a reading of the several pages gives one the idea that the force 
is already one happy family. 

KING PRINTING CoMPANY, Bristol, Tennessee.— The college 
catalogues are all executed in a high-class style, which probably 
accounts for the fact that you print so many of them. We like 
especially well the catalogue for ‘‘ Sullins Conservatory,” not 
because the composition and presswork are better than on the 
other books, but for the reason that both the cover and inside 
stock are of a quality not often seen in such work. The 
typography calls for no criticism whatsoever. 


DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION 
OF THE 
PACKARD 
"3-38" AND "5-48" 


THIS ADVANCE FOLDER INCLUDES 
A LIST OF STYLES AND PRICES 


Classie hand-lettered effect attained by distinctive type-face 
and arrangement. 


Frep W. Foster, Eagle Rock, California.— You strive for 
unusual effects, whereas more simple arrangements are best. 
This is manifest in the card for M. S. Ballard, reading being 
made difficult by the manner in which you have arranged the 
small type. Red and brown make a poor color scheme, offering 
very little contrast, and also give a displeasing effect. Study 
carefully the styles of those designs reproduced in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and follow them closely in your own work. 


HALDANE’S PRINT SuHop, Strathroy, Ontario.— Inharmonious 
type-faces somewhat mar the work you have sent us, although 
display and general arrangement are very satisfactory. To 
work well together type-faces should be of the same general 
shape, whether condensed, extended or of regular form. It 
seems that the use to which you have put the serious, dignified 
illustration representing commerce, in the large circular to 
illustrate “‘ bags of dollars,” is rather slight. Presswork could 
be improved by more thorough make-ready. 


In keeping with the high standard of all advertising sent out 
by the Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan, is their 
latest catalogue describing new designs in automobiles, their 
“3-38 ”’ and ‘“‘ 5-48.’ Though printed from type, the distinctive 
character of the letter used gives a very good appearance of 
hand-lettered work. The photogravure illustrations, prepared 
by the Van Dyck Gravure Company, New York city, are ex- 
cellent and in keeping with the high standard of the product 
advertised. The catalogue bears the imprint of the Cadillac 
Printing Company, of Detroit. 

Morris Retss, New York city.—Although you appear to 
strive particularly for unusual effects, you generally ‘‘ get by ”’ 
in good shape. We would criticize in any instance underscoring 


lines enclosed in a small panel, as is represented in the cover 
for the young folks’ auxiliary. It means a case of too much 
rule, and in such instances as referred to above, rules serve no 
purpose. The cover for the Knights of Pythias is strikingly 
overdone and inharmonious with the other specimens sent us. 
Best work is manifest when as little type, rule and decoration 
are used as necessity demands. Are you compelled to use Tudor 
Black? If not, avoid its use. In regard to placing the lower 





MOST OF MAN’S 
TROUBLES WEAR 
PETTICOATS .”. «. 


Compliments of Davis'Union 
Printery,Third Ave. at 107th 
Street, Borough of Manhatten 


Motto-card by Morris Reiss, New York City. 

group in the title-page for the booklet, ‘‘ The Children,”’ will say 
that the change suggested and made is a good one. While 
balance would appear more satisfactory as you had placed it 
first, the variation in margins would be too great between the 
group and border at the bottom and the group and rules at 
either side. Situations will sometimes arise making the sacrifice 
of some one thing necessary to the appearance of the whole. 
Proportion and balance are taught on a mathematical basis so 
that they will more readily be learned. As a general rule best 
work is undoubtedly done when these ideals are followed in our 
work. However, to reduce the compositor’s trade or art to one 
of mathematical precision would make it commonplace indeed. 
A compositor’s artistic sense is gaged to a great extent by the 
ability he shows in the execution of the whole, even though it 
will occasionally mean sacrifice of one ideal for another. The 
eard you have indited to those men troubled with “ nonpayites ” 
could well have been couched in less “‘ suggestive” language. A 
motto card is herewith reproduced. 


EL IMPRESOR | 
CUBANO | 


HABANA, JUNIO DE 19i¢ 
ARO Il Ne Vi 


Attractive cover-page of Cuban printers’ technical paper. 
Ornament is color-wheel. 
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GILLIES LITHOGRAPHING AND PRINTING CoMPANY, Rochester, 
New York.— The nursery cover-pages are good in every par- 
ticular — color, design and execution being handled in an 
excellent manner. Your house organ, too, suggests quality, and 
is not only well printed, but well edited, and interesting as well. 
The cover of this house organ is herewith reproduced. 
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Well executed as to detail work, but prominent errors of design 
are manifest. (See review on this page.) 


SALVATORE MANGHISE, New York city.— The package-label, 
though neat and attractive from a typographical standpoint, 
fails to score for the reason that matter of secondary impor- 
tance has been utilized for the main display line. The name of 
the company should have been most prominent, the publication 
second, and the item about books third. The name of the 
publication and the item about books might be given equal 
prominence in those instances where the design as a whole 
demanded it for artistic ends, but in no case should the firm 
name be subordinated. 


Dry Goods Reporter, Chicago.—While well executed from the 
standpoint of mechanical workmanship, better proportion would 
result in your cover if panels were placed closer, making the 
variation in spaces between and outside them more pronounced. 
Roses are appropriate for June decoration, but scarcely for 
fall, when grapes, pumpkins and other seasonable products 
should be used. An improvement would also result if the 
decoration were raised to a point very near the lettering at the 
top, as too much weight is manifest at the bottom. The orna- 
ment is not in the center according to lettering. Question: 
Would a border help the design? The color effect is very good 
indeed. 

CHARLES W. T. Juicer, Baltimore, Maryland.— The words 
“admission ’”’ and “ one dollar” should not be separated in your 
ticket for the musical association. Text type does not show to 
best advantage when squared, roman capitals being best adapted 
to that style of composition. You also gain nothing in dis- 
tinction and lose much in balance by having a panel on one side 
in such instances. The white space is rather ragged and dispro- 
portionate beneath the ornament in the Board of Trade ticket. 
The little menu for the Ben Franklin Club is neat, but the same 
border throughout and the same kind of dashes would have 
improved the appearance very much indeed. We have no criti- 
cism to make of the college banquet menu except the statement 
above, that text-letters do not form squared arrangements satis- 
factorily. 


THE program issued at the performance of ‘“ The Garden of 
Punchinello,” a pantomime by Kendall Banning, at Dartmouth 
College, is unique, clever, and a Gistinct departure from the 
conventional and commonplace theatrical program. The program 
was printed on hand-made paper, 12 by 19 inches in size, which 
was first dipped in coffee to carry out the antiaue effect in tint 
also manifest in the typography. The program is reproduced 
on another page of this department, and we invite the attention 
of our readers to it as a very excellent exposition of the colonial 
style of typography. 

WALTER SANKEY, Del Rio, Texas.— Good work on your part 
is apparent in the collection of the letter-heads you have sent 
us. Display is good and type-faces well selected. In the head- 
ing for Edwards’ Cafe the main group is placed about eighteen 
points too high. The corner-pieces used for the panels in the 
heading for the machine shop are not satisfactory, squares being 
better for the reason that they could be neatly joined. The 
open spaces between rules and corners in the heading as it 
stands are disconcerting and give the work an _ unfinished 
appearance. 

C. F. WHITNEY, Wayne, Nebraska.—In your cover-page you 
have reversed the order of display. The name of your paper 
should have been given most prominence and the words “ Sou- 
venir Edition for Wayne County” subordinate to it. Your 
ingenuity in working out the background from linotype borders 
is commendable, but the upper panel should have been raised to 
such position that the space between it and the top would equal 
that at either side. The lower panel would necessarily be 
raised, and probably a better sense of proportion could be made 
apparent by increasing its depth. You should never subordinate 
the name your paper carries every day of the year for the name 
given a special edition. 


» Gillies Litho. &Printino Co 
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House-organ cover by Gillies Lithographing & Printing Co., 
Rochester, New York. 


C. A. Priest, Walraven Brothers, Dallas, Texas.— We doubt 
the propriety of the potted-plant ornaments as decoration for 
the business card of a coal dealer. Your work represents a neat 
style of typography, with very little to criticize. It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to secure good results from monotone border 
printed on rough stock, as a certain amount of the paper 
invariably gets into the ink, thus increasing the liability of the 
border filling up and making a sharp print impossible. This is 
manifest in your card, “‘ Mother Was His ‘ Baby,’” the best of 
your work from a typographical standpoint. It could have been 
made very effective had you used plain rule for the inner panel 
and a slightly decorative border, harmonious with the type-face, 
for the outer panel. 
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R. J. McANALLY, Omaha, Nebraska.— High-school programs 
from Mr. McAnally are of the same high quality heretofore 
manifest in his work. Welike very much the unusual typog- 
raphy of the School of Commerce program, the cover of which 
is herewith reproduced. 





Second Annual 


Program 

@ of the Omaha 

High School 
Commerce 


Brandeis Theatre 
on the Evening o& Friday 
June the Nineteenth 
Year of 1914 





Program-cover by R. J. McAnally, Omaha, Nebraska. 


THE FourrH oF JULY number of The Golden West, printed 
on the U. S. S. California, at Pichilinque, Mexico, is an inter- 
esting little publication, chock full of interesting news for 
sailors aboard the man-o’-war. Mechanically its imperfections 
are few indeed, most serious of which is rather careless make- 
ready and lack of sufficient space between text-matter and 
running heads at the top. This space should be the equivalent 
of that left between the lines above and below a short line at 
the end of a paragraph, which is somewhat more than the size 
of the type-body, owing to the shoulder of the type in one line 
and the space above the lower-case letters in the other. We 
feel also that red is a little gaudy when used for printing 
ordinary illustrations. 

CLAUDE W. Harmony, Sapulpa, Oklahoma.— You are right 
in your contention that your resetting is an improvement over 
the old folder used by the bank. In the opinion of this writer 
there is no opportunity for comparison between the two. Yours 
represents dignity, refinement and real worth, whereas the color 
of the other, at least, suggests cheapness. It is rather trying, 
we know, for a printer to do his best to give a customer a nice 
piece of work and then to have it turned down for something 
less worthy. Ignorance on the part of customers of what con- 
stitutes good printing is alone responsible for such occurrences. 
The only thing to do is to keep plugging away until all the 
buyers of printing either know good work or know that they 
know not. 

HurRLeEY PRINTING COMPANY, Brantford, Canada.—In the 
catalogue pages, ‘‘ Waterous Chains and Accessories,’’ we regret 
the fact that the text-matter was printed in such a faint tint 
of ink. Your idea, of course, was to make the half-tone stand 
out prominently, but in this instance we feel that what is gained 
is not the equivalent of what is lost thereby. If there were more 


half-tones and less text-matter, criticism might not be necessary, 
but so much matter is likely to go unread when reading is made 
so difficult. The other work is very satisfactory, the Keeton 
Automobile circular being especially attractive, but the Wilcox 
verse in small text-type within the large border seems out of 
Incidentally, the shape of the type-group is not in pro- 
All the 


place. 
portion to the shape of the space within the border. 
embossed work is of a uniform high quality. 

IRWIN PRINTING COMPANY, Dallas, Texas.— While most of 
your work is of a high quality, we feel that in several instances 
you had difficulty in quitting when you were through. This is 
manifest in the fact that rules and ornaments have been thrown 
into some of the designs without reason and for no purpose. 
We refer you particularly to the two red lines above the main 
line in the Electra-Central Oil Company’s letter-head. An 
improvement in the Bristol bill of fare could be made by center- 
ing the group composed of the two cuts and the words “ Bill of 
Fare”? in the panel it occupies. Better still, a more simple 
arrangement without occupying so much space, could be made 
by centering all lines and doing away with either the lions’ 
heads, the decorative initial, or both. When using ornaments 
ask the question, ‘“‘ What relation does this ornament bear to 
the subject ?’’ and if unable to satisfactorily answer, lay it aside. 
There are many ornaments which can be used any place and 
which are not so manifestly symbolic of one thing that their 
use generally is improper. The initial in this instance is a case 
in point, as are most of those based on a floral motif, but we 
can think of several kinds of work wherein the lions’ heads 
are not proper, and your menu is one of these. The main 
group is too high in the cover for the Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity bulletin. The cover for the sanitarium souvenir book is 
very neat and effective, as are also the blotters. The cover for 
the Bien Venne Club is too “ fussy,’’ but the remainder of the 
specimens are excellent. 


QUALITY PRINTING COMPANY, Falls City, Nebraska.— Your 
werk shows a lack of knowledge of typographic principles essen- 
tial to the execution of good printing, and, in some instances, 
a lack of good taste. The inharmonious effects produced by the 
association of type-faces of contrasting shapes and weights is a 
violation of harmony. Without harmony few jobs of printing 
are even passable. The extra extended commercial letter in 
which you have set the running heads in the high-school annual 
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does not harmonize with the roman letter used for the body 
matter of the pages; the difference in shape characteristics is 
so great, in fact, that the effect is displeasing. Space between 
words is very frequently too wide in the headings and text- 
matter of the book above referred to. This is not good com- 
position and was done without apparent reason in the headings, 
“Junior Notes” and “Freshman Notes.” A trifle too much 
space is also in evidence between words in the heading 
““Sophomore Notes,”’ although in this case the line would be 
The proper space between words set in type of 


passable. 














Clever arrangement of package-label by Carson-Harper Co., 
Denver, Colorado. 


ordinary width is a three-em space, and in some cases may well 
be increased to a nut quad, but in no case should more space 
be used when letters are of regular form. Extended letters 
and condensed letters call for more or less than regular letters 
in proportion to their shape. Cover-pages especially demand 
borders, both to give the effect of strength and to give the 
appearance of unity. Lines or words scattered profusely about 
a page with nothing to securely hold them together will fail to 
hold a reader’s attention. 
Frep Doric, Saint John, New Brunswick.—The motto, ‘‘Lost— 
A Boy,” is very attractive and no criticism is necessary. 

CARSON-HARPER Co., Denver, Colorado.—All the work is of a 
high standard, the package-label in a shade and tint of blue and 
gold being especially neat. 

BAKER BROTHERS ENGRAVING COMPANY, Omaha, Nebraska.— 
The Illustrator is well printed, the excellent half-tones com- 
bined with careful presswork giving a result that is all one 
could desire. 





Printograms, house organ of the John P. Smith Printing 
Company, Rochester, New York, is exceptionally clever, the 
cover being very effective indeed. Criticism is uncalled for in 
any particular, except unnecessary letter-spacing on the title 
page. 





THEO. Moore, Lodi, California.~—We prefer more conven- 
tional arrangements in cards, and feel certain yours for the 
Grape Growers’ Association could be improved by centering the 
second line of the association’s name and the group beneath 
that line, setting them the same measure. 

CHARLES FRANCIS Press, New York city.— The folder carry- 
ing examples of your color-printing is an excellent piece of 
work, showing the character of your work to excellent advan- 
tage. We feel, however, that something more interesting and 
substantial on the first page would add value to the work. 

GrEoRGE W. KING, Worcester, Massachusetts.— The folder- 
return postal is very neat, and the use of a genuine one-cent 
piece for decoration should attract favorable attention. The 
fact, too, that the border and other decoration is in bronze very 
similar to the new penny adds to the artistic appearance of the 
work. It should provoke favorable attention and attain for you 
good results. 

ANDREW B. LuNp, Boston, Massachusetts.—We like best the 
label you have printed in tint and full tone of blue, and, though 
the arrangement is satisfactory from an artistic standpoint, we 
would prefer one in which the display features were given some 
prominence. There is never an excuse for bending rules as you 
have done in an effort to make the corners join. It appears 
careless, the rule is ruined and the result is no improvement. 


JOHN E. OLIPHANT, Montreal, Quebec.— The work you have 
sent us is of a high quality throughout, both as regards design 
and colorwork. 


The design, colorwork and presswork on the 
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large booklet for the Southam building are exceptionally high- 
class, but careless spacing is manifest in the type-matter. The 
artist seems to have over-retouched several of the photographs 
used in the booklet for Henderson, the furrier, but the printing 


is well executed. The other work seems very satisfactory 
indeed. 

FIELD ADVERTISING SERVICE, Indianapolis, Indiana.—In the 
booklet, ‘“‘ Four New Patterns for 1914,” the title-page alone 
offers opportunity for criticism. We would criticize in it the 
heavy rule which underscores the first line and the lack of 


proportion manifest in the equal spacing between the several 
lines and groups of the page. The cover and the remainder of 
the booklet, especially the decorative work, handled, 
offering no opportunity for criticism. In your own booklet the 
red is too strong, and this, being utilized for printing the deco- 
ration, serves to subordinate the text of the work or the “ meat.” 
We would suggest a darker that the red initials and 
rules would not be so prominent. 
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Young & McCallister, of the Segnogram Press, Los Angeles, 
California, printed the excellent booklet reproduced above, and 
which was reviewed last month. When printers do such good 
work they are not ashamed to place their imprint thereupon, it 
is hard to believe of printing will forbid the 
practice. 
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Title-page and two rearrangements in color by Ellis Coleman, Shreveport, Louisiana, emphasizing 
appropriateness in typographic treatment. 


El Impresor Cubano, the printers’ technical journal of the 
Island of Cuba, is an attractively printed publication of twenty- 
four 9 by 12 inch pages. The use of light blue as the second 
color throughout the book gives an effect of daintiness, the 
restraint in treatment not affecting legibility, inasmuch as only 
the rules are printed in the light tint. We are reproducing 
the cover-page, which"has especial interest for the reason that 
the ornamental device is a color-wheel printed in the six 
primary and secondary colors. Some of the value of this 
feature is lost in the reproduction, but the design is good and 
should prove interesting to all readers of this department. 
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HoGAN LiInotypING CoMPANY, Omaha, Nebraska.— The dis- 
orderly type arrangement making up the cover-design of your 
catalogue does not do justice either to the expensive stock upon 
which it is printed or to your firm. Being printers, in a way, 
you should send out nothing but good work. The scattered, 
disorderly arrangement of the lines and groups, with no border 
to preserve at least a semblance of unity, gives the whole an 
unsatisfactory appearance. The words “ Linotype Faces,’’ which 
should be most prominent, are rather subordinated by the 
decoration around the letter “S,’’ which is altogether unneces- 
sary and out of place. The type in the lower group does not 
line up. 

Harry W. Leccett, that master-craftsman of Canadian 
typography, has planned and overseen the production of a 
booklet, “Just a Sprig of Mountain Heather,’’ which is a 
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Unusual arrangement of letter-head by Die Buchdrucker-Woche, Berlin, Germany. 
































veritable delight to the eye. We regret very much indeed that 
its color is of such nature that satisfactory reproduction of the 
cover would be out of the question. This is executed on 
attractive brown stock, the hand-lettering being embossed thereon 
in gold. In the center is a cut-out around which is a blind- 
stamped panel, and on the under sheet of the cover a sprig of 
heather (dried and pressed) is attached. Being held back from the 
outer sheet of the cover by an unseen cardboard panel, destruc- 
tion of the sprig is made almost impossible through the ordinary 
wear and tear a booklet receives. The stock used on the inside 
is India Tint Japan, the vignetted half-tones in the corners 
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being printed in light green and the type-matter, extending over 
part of the half-tones, being printed in black. This is one of the 
best typographic examples that has ever come to THE INLAND 
PRINTER, which not only speaks well for Mr. Leggett, who 
planned the work, but for the men who did such careful work 
in its execution as well. 







STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY, Markdale, Ontario.— Careless 
joining of rules and inharmonious type-faces mar the appear- 
ance of the Flower Show cover. The extended lining gothic 
which you have used with the condensed text-letter is inhar- 
monious both with the shape of the page and the text-type. 
You have grouped the lines in a pleasing manner and the display 
features have been given due prominence. Remember, however, 
to use type-faces in connection only when they are of the same 
shape, either regular, extended or condensed. 
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BY J. C. 





MORRISON. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertise- 






ments, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman 


street, Chicago. 





‘Something for Nothing in Business.” 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger has issued a brochure 
with the above caption, in which some telling points are 
made on a newspaper’s duty to its readers to avoid write- 
ups. 

The writer sets forth how the strong arm of the law 
was necessary to stop the practice of the railroads giving 
away to some persons what they sold to others, how thea- 
ters have gone through the same transformation, and how 
the newspaper is the last of the three more or less public- 
service institutions to realize the short-sightedness of try- 
ing to sell a thing that it is at the same time giving away. 

And here is the central idea of the discussion: “ No 
corollary is so well established as the one which teaches us 
that the newspaper which is most compliant in regard to 
free advertising is always the weakest newspaper.” 

“It is time that a strict line should be drawn,” contin- 
ues this writer, “ between the service that a newspaper 
should render and the service forced from it by some 
favored advertiser at the expense of the others not so 
favored, which vitiates and weakens the value of that news- 
paper as an advertising medium. 

“A leading advertising agency recently sent to the 
newspapers an advertising campaign for a well-known 
brand of smoking tobacco. It is given only to such news- 
papers as agree to give free insertion to the first adver- 
tisement. 

“ Many newspapers have accepted this proposition. If 
they should follow such a request to its logical conclusion, 
where would they get off? If the first insertion is given 
free, why not the second? How much advertising should 
be paid for? Why is it not equally logical for a man to 
order ten tons of coal, the first ton to be free; or ten bushels 
of potatoes, the first bushel to be free? This is an extreme 
and aggravated case of free advertising, in that it is free 
display advertising rather than free reading-matter, but 
the principle is the same. 

“The Public Ledger believes that it is a better adver- 
tising medium because of its policy of presenting news as 
news, and advertising as advertising, charging for adver- 
tising space a fair and equitable price, and rendering for 
that price the fullest possible advertising service that a 
newspaper can honestly render. It believes in this policy, 
first, because all advertising patrons should be treated 
alike; second, because the printing of advertising matter 
as news is a betrayal of trust to its readers; and third, 
because if an advertiser can be induced to use newspaper 
space only by large concessions, then that newspaper is too 
weak as an advertising medium to engage the respectful 
consideration of advertisers. 
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If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 





“ Without character neither a man nor a newspaper is 
worth anything. Character consists in adherence to a cer- 
tain standard of conduct. Every one knows the difference 
between right and wrong. Every one knows that a man 
who will accept a bribe is untrustworthy. While no one 
can blame an advertiser for taking all he can get, the news- 
paper which writes itself down as being willing to prosti- 
tute itself for the sake of advertising patronage must in 
the end forfeit the very advertising that it has sacrificed 
so much to get.” 

But, on the other hand, we dare say the Public Ledger, 
and thousands of other newspapers, big and little, the coun- 
try over, are giving away columns of the very best adver- 
tising in nearly every issue. Take the automobile page of 
a large daily, and here one will find next year’s models 
described to the minutest detail, with discussions of the 
desirability of the new features—all the best kind of 
advertising. The small daily of a growing city will adver- 
tise a new industry from the time the ground is broken for 
the building until the first order is filled and shipped. And 
if the editor be wise, he will get a good story every month 
or two about some especially large order, or some order 
that’s going to the other side of the world, who got it, and 
how he got it. Show me the newspaper in a small town 
that doesn’t mention the fact that the town decorator has 
done an especially good piece of work on some new build- 
ing, or that doesn’t note the fact that there was an espe- 
cially large number of farmers in town last week on 
account of the top price the stock-buyer was paying for 
hogs, and I’ll show you a newspaper without friends. 
Again, show me a newspaper that doesn’t mention the name 
of the architect for a new building and the contractor who 
was successful at the bidding, and I’ll show you a news- 
paper which is not furnishing the news; or to put it the 
other way, show me a newspaper which is furnishing the 
really live news of the community, and I’ll show you story 
after story which runs all the way from complimentary 
mention to almost pure advertising. 


What Is Advertising? 


Obviously, then, before we can intellizently discontinue 
the giving of free advertising we must determine what is 
advertising. The dictionary does not help us, for it defines 
advertising as “ the art of announcing or offering for sale 
in such a manner as to induce purchase.” The definition is 
accurate enough, but it throws little light on the distinction 
between “news” and “ paid advertising.” Advertising is 
not to be distinguished from news by dogma or the diction- 
ary, but by the use of business common sense. Aye, there’s 
the rub. “ What is advertising?” is a business question, 
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and as business conditions differ in different places, so the 
answers to the question will differ. 

Fundamentally, the question becomes one of intent. The 
newspaper which does not, unconsciously and consciously, 
print a great deal of free advertising is out of touch with 
its field and is not a newspaper. But many an editor will 
print a certain story with much of free advertising in it 
who would turn down the same story if offered to him for 
free publication by the advertiser. Why? Because the 
advertiser is trying to get something for nothing, to get 
free what others would have to pay for, and thus weaken 
and break down the publisher’s means of livelihood. 

A certain story is news or advertising according to its 
source. If it be submitted by the advertiser with the hope 
that its publication will be profitable to him, then it is 
advertising in spite of the fact it may contain news value. 
If the story be prepared by the editorial department of 
the paper because of its news value, then it is news in spite 
of the fact that there may be advertising value in it. 

It is possible to draw any number of fine distinctions 
between what is news and what is advertising, but all must 
end in the simple rule that the publisher must not permit 
the advertiser to decide for him what matter is entitled to 
publication as news. As the writer in the Public Ledger so 
well points out, the newspaper that cheapens itself loses its 
value both as an advertising medium and as a newspaper. 


Running Cheap Advertising. 

The disastrous effects, in a business way, of running 
free for one man what another is charged for, or of run- 
ning free at one time what is charged for at another time, 
appear so obvious as not to merit discussion. When a pub- 
lisher will accept the proposition mentioned by the Public 
Ledger, and give one insertion of a display advertisement 
free, it is time to draw the veil. 

But to a large degree the running of advertisements for 
certain products which are known to never pay full rates is 
also disastrous. When a publisher will accept a certain 
six-inch double advertisement of a product which claims to 
have been a favorite when grandmother was a child, he 
gives notice to all advertisers who see his paper that he will 
accept advertising at any rate he can get, and he might as 
well print in twenty-four-point type at the head of the edi- 
torial column, “ Our advertising rate is 15 cents an inch, 
but we will accept 2 cents. Your ability to get the 2-cent 
rate depends upon your persistence in asking for it.” 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that 
advertisers find it cheaper to employ high-priced men to 
write letters trying to beat down rates than it is to pay the 
rate in the first place. But then, there has been great 
progress made in sticking to published rates. 


Insertions Every Other Week. 

There are any number of newspapers that simply can 
not follow an “ every-other-week ” schedule on an adver- 
tisement, and as a result the advertiser is given a number 
of free insertions. It has appeared to me that many of the 
every-other-week schedules were so ordered for the purpose 
of getting these free insertions, because there was nothing 
in the nature of the article advertised to suggest that an 
irregular schedule was desirable. As this kind of busi- 
ness contributes to an uncertain load of advertising, and 
also because of the special attention that must be given it, 
and especially because it seems to be prompted by a desire 
to get something for nothing, it should be discouraged. 
A good way to discourage it and at the same time compen- 
sate the publisher for the extra trouble in handling it, will 
be to charge a rate and a half for such advertising. 
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Minor Local Announcements. 


Every once in a while we notice that some long-suffering: 
brother announces that hereafter he will make a charge fo; 
announcements of all entertainments “ where an admission 
fee is charged.” This means that he will expect to collec: 
toll not only from the theater, but also from the Ladies’ Ai¢ 
Society, the high-school ball team, the fireman’s annual bal! 
and any number of socials, dances, lectures, musicales an: 
entertainments given by and for the benefit of the religious 
educational and social organizations of the town. 

I sympathize with the publisher who has decided t 
make the announcement that he will charge for thes, 
notices, because I know the wholly unreasonable request 
that some people will make for whole columns of publicit: 
on some affair given by their own special society, and yet | 
do not consider it good policy to charge for the general rm 
of notices of this kind. 

First of all, these notices have a distinct news value i) 
the average town. They are a part of the life of th 
community, in fact, the best part, and unless the news 
paper takes advantage of every opportunity to play up th: 
schools, churches, lodges and all those things which stan: 
for betterment, it is not doing its duty to the community. 
None of these organizations exists for profit, and so thé 
little notices given them have no effect in decreasing the 
value of advertising sold to business concerns. 

Again it is a serious mistake for a newspaper to be eve! 
exacting toll. Nearly every one understands that the news 
paper has to get its support from the community, and that 
if it does not get it in one way it will in another. If the 
newspaper attempts to charge for every little notice, the 
community is very apt to regard it as a sort of candy-store 
business, but if it performs freely its part in the public and 
quasi-public concerns of the community, then the publishe: 
is more liable to have his full charges for commercial serv- 
ice accepted with little friction. 

In a nutshell, the publisher who seeks to make up the 
deficiency caused by a $1 subscription price, or a 5-cent 
advertising rate, by charging 5 cents a line for notices of 
benefit entertainments is “ penny-wise and pound-foolish.” 

And so my advice to the long-suffering publisher above 
referred to is to remind the lady who wants the long notice 
published free of charge that “ it costs us 3 cents a line to 
set this up, read proof, put it in the forms, and print and 
mail it, and so the free notice must be limited to five lines.” 


A Chance for the Industrious. 

Among the papers received by this department this 
month is a copy of an Ohio paper which announces “ Eight 
pages, $1 a year in advance. A four-page edition at 89 
cents a year.” 

The four-page issue at hand is all home-print, and the 
presumption is that the eight-page paper is the same with 
four pages of patent. The idea is not new, nor is it one 
which we can commend. Too many people will first save 
that 11 cents and then go away and spend it foolishly. 

On looking up the field in which this paper is published 
it appears to me that a better policy would be to publish a 
six-column quarto all-home print and charge $1.50 for it. 

The incident reminds me that at a recent editorial gath- 
ering there was— or was to have beet — an address on 
“ Making a Country Weekly Pay at Fifty Cents a Year.” 
The author of the address was reported to have been too 
busy to be present. Far be it from us to jidge unjustly as 
to why he was not present — he may have had a big run of 
jobwork or his foreman may have quit. Still a man pub- 
lishing a country weekly at 50 cents a year is liable to be 
extremely busy. 























REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


’ 


Large Booster Edition of the Byron ‘ Times.’ 


One of the largest and most comprehensive special edi- 
tions that has ever come to the attention of THE INLAND 
PRINTER is the Fourth Special Booster Edition of the Byron 
(Cal.) Times, of which Harry Hammond is editor and 
proprietor. In 156 pages, 11 by 14% inches in size, this 
remarkable edition thoroughly covers every field of en- 
deavor in the great Contra Costa County. The numerous 
excellent articles, supplemented by many fine half-tones, 
perform good advertising service, the value of which is 
undeniable. The cover in colors, and roughed, is effective. 
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‘“Brodegaard Jewelry 
Stores’ Inc. 


250 BRANCH STORES IN IOWA AND NEBRASKA 






























Fic. 1. 
The industry, perseverance and pluck necessary to put over 
an edition of this character speaks well indeed for the man- 
agement of the Times. 

Publishers desirous of issuing an edition of this char- 
acter should have a copy for a working model. 


Advertisement Competition at the Nebraska Meeting. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has received from C. C. Johns, 
secretary-treasurer of the Nebraska Press Association, a 
full set of specimens entered in the contest held at the las: 
annual meeting of that organization. The prize, given by 
the “ Brodegaard Jewelry Stores,” Incorporated. of Omaha, 
a silver trophy cup valued at $100, was won by the Falls 
City Journal in competition with over forty other entries. 
The prize-winning advertisement is reproduced herewith 
(Fig. 1), and also a resetting of the same copy (Fig. 2), 
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prepared for the purpose of illustrating a point which was 
overlooked in the composition of Fig. 1 and in the majority 
of specimens entered in the contest. That point is the 
absence of appreciation of the character of the business in 
the composition of the advertisement. 

The jeweler deals in articles, the feature of the con- 
struction of which is daintiness. The composition of the 
jeweler’s advertisements, then, should not be handled in the 
same manner as the grocer’s and the butcher’s. It should 
be dainty as to design, composed in chaste type-faces which 
will make an appeal to prospective customers on the basis 
of quality as against cheapness. While the first-prize 
advertisement, Fig. 1, is well displayed, the display features 
being given prominence in proportion to their advertising 
value, it falls short in this matter of appropriateness of 
treatment to the character of the goods advertised. On 
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the other hand, in Fig. 2 equal prominence has been secured 
with smaller type-faces through the contrast offered by 
liberal white space, and the effect of daintiness is apparent 
also. 

Looking at Fig. 1 from an artistic standpoint, one notes 
the lack of good proportion in the too nearly equal size of 
the panels, especially those at top and bottom.- The rules 
projecting inward from the upper panel form a makeshift 
method of squaring the group which is a displeasing fea- 
ture, subordinating by its distracting effect the legibility 
and prominence of the heading. Spacing between words is 
not uniform, being too wide in some places and too narrow 
in others. Where colons are used to square the next to the 
last line in the center panel, an improvement could be made 
by centering the line; a short dash could then be used to 
separate it from the “ Watch us grow ” line. 
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This criticism is designed to be helpful and not to dis- 
courage, for, as regards display, the advertisement is very 
good indeed, the judges having selected the best one of the 
advertisements according to the judgment of this writer. 


Criticisms. 


Ike HANSEN, Manistee, Michigan.— The advertisements are nicely 
arranged and the display is good, but hair-line rules for cut-offs between 
lines of bold type give an inharmonious effect that is not pleasing. 

advertisements are ex- 


Two are herewith 


ERWIN BALDWIN, Centerville, Iowa.— The 
cellent examples of a good department-store style. 
reproduced in the hope that they will prove of value to readers of this 
depariment. 

JosErpH L. Hitt, Port Colborne, Ontario.—All the advertisements 
are satisfactorily arranged with the exception of the one for Harrison 
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Excellent panel arrangement by Erwin Baldwin, Centerville, Lowa. 


arranged so dis- 


The signa- 


Hardware. Here the groups are so seattered and 
orderly that, without a border, they do not hold together. 
ture should have been arranged in but one line. 
The Wilmot Weekly, Wilmot, Arkansas.— Your is very satis- 
factorily made up and printed, but more pleasing 
attained in the use of but one style of type in the large headings of 
the first page. A trifle more ink and a couple of sheets additional 


impression would materially improve the presswork. 


paper 


results would be 


Carnegie Signal Item, Carnegie, Pennsylvania.—Avoid the use of 
condensed and extended type in the same advertisement. The inhar- 
monious effect thus produced mars the appearance to such an extent 
that one without the least knowledge of printing is likely to turn away. 
The inherent esthetie taste in all is subconsciously influenced 
against an advertisement which is not pleasing and inviting. 

The Willits News, Willits, California.—While your 
well balanced and the headings symmetrically arranged, an 
ment could be made by setting the main lines of your top headings in 
capitals a size smaller and arranging the lines as you have the lower- 
second column. Pyramid arrangements of such 
measures are not pleasing. Furthermore, 
as the change from 
Press- 


of us 


page is 
improve- 


first 


ease heading in the 
large type in such narrow 
top-heads should be made up of at least four decks, 
such large type to small body-type is too abrupt in your paper. 
work is good. 

The Western Star, Curling, Newfoundland.— We would discourage 
the use of such inharmonious type-faces as are associated in the large 
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two-column heading on page 6 of your special ‘“‘ Duke of Connaught 
Edition.”” Besides this lack of harmony, the last two lines set in 
De Vinne overshadow the upper lines of the heading, whereas the 
top lines should invariably possess the most strength. The presswork 
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Page depurtment-store advertisement by Erwin Baldwin, Centerville, 


Iowa, showing good balancing of cuts. 


excellent work being done with fine-screen half- 
You are unfortunate in having too many 
A few well-stocked series are preferable to 


acleccar 


rless Transmission 


is admirable, however, 
tones on cheap news stock. 
type-faces in your plant. 


many smail fonts. 
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QUALITY car; the 
ideal car for business or 
pleasure; ideal for business 

because of its absolute reliability. A 
car that will give you full value in 
perfect service for every dollar that you 
invest. The simple car with the 
Gearless Transmission. 
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Coffeyville Garage & Machine Co. 


EARL JOHNSON-R. B. PARKER 817 Spring St, Phone 648 




















Attractive advertisement by Ben F. Herrick, Coffeyville, Kansas. 
Ben F. Herrick, Coffeyville, Kansas.—Your advertisements are all 

arranged in a simple, readable, pleasing style that can hardly fail to 

bring good results. We are reproducing one of your specimens which 

is especially attractive. 

presswork 


Morgan County Herald, Oakdale, Tennessee.— Your 


stands in need of improvement, and we will offer three suggestions for 














































second, the 
third, your 
responsible. 


the attainment of that end. First, the ink is too thin; 
rollers are incorrectly set and slide rather than turn; and, 
rollers seem to be old and hard, which might be in part 
The advertisements are well arranged and your paper 
edited. 


seems well 


CHARLES W. Hopson, Manhattan, Kansas.—While we do not admire 
the block-letter with which you have set the two top display lines of 
your large two-page advertisement, we appreciate the nice balancing 
of cuts and which characterizes the advertisement. This 
symmetry of arrangement is invariably pleasing, and while we feel 
that the use of two-line prices in a number of places would have made 


panels 
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spacing, unnecessary underscoring of display lines and the use of 
hyphens between words in order to lengthen lines are practices you 
should consistently Rules serve the important purposes of 
constructing borders, building panels for the sake of classification and 
making cut-offs which are used both to classify matter and to break 
monotony. Rules which do not any of these and 
which are utilized to lengthen lines, are superfluous, and as such are 
undesirable. Rules can be used to such an extent that the type- 
entirely subordinated, and an advertisement will thus lose 
its value. We like very much the circular for the Nichols Company, 
but would suggest that you shorten the next to the last line of those 


avoid. 
serve 


purposes, 


matter is 
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Double-page 


an improvement both from the standpoint of attractiveness and display, 
the care you have taken in the arrangement should prove an incentive 
to others, and we are reproducing the advertisement for that purpose. 
pleasing variation produced and the promi- 
panel containing dress-goods prices by 


Readers should note the 
nence given the large center 
the ribbon border. When an advertisement is made up of many panels 
and there is a desire to attract special attention to one, such a varia- 
tion is desirable. It seems a little more strength in the heading would 
also make an improvement, but as a whole it is very much above the 
average advertisement. 

The Spearville News, Spearville, Kansas.— The advertisements are 
well arranged and the display features are given prominence in due 
proportion to their value from an advertising standpoint. Careless 


advertisement by Charles W. Hodson, Nationalist, 
showing vaiue of symmetrical arrangement. 
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thus making the last line 
the inverted pyramid effect 


ete., in making the line 


short line, 


be centered, 


groups which end in a very 
longer. The two should then 
being preferable to the use of periods, 
full length. 


colons, 





“PIPE Y-FPiriy. 


“T think, William, I’ll ask those new people next door to 
take dinner with us to-night.” 

“What for?” 

“Well, the butcher, 
here, and it seems only fair.” 


by mistake, left their meat order 
— Life. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE EGYPTIAN ALPHABET. 


BY WALLACE RICE. 





4IN spite of the immemorial ages which we 
know it must take to bring an alphabet 
into being, in that final stage where each 
character stands for a certain sound and 
for nothing else, the oldest written in- 
seription known to man at this time 
already shows the Egyptian people, or at 
least the priestly caste among them, in 
possession of such a system of signs with distinct sound 
values. This inscription contains the name of a king of 
the second dynasty, Sent or Senta, showing a wavy line 
above an outstretched hand at the left, with a curved line 
like a shepherd’s crook at the right. This last stood for 
S, the two others for N and T. It will soon be shown that 
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Table Showing Egyptian Writing, Hieroglyphic and Hieratic, 
in Its Relation to Other Scripts. 


the first two are the ancestors of our own characters for 
N and D, our N, in fact, being nothing more than the first 
three strokes of the wavy line, which signified water as 
with many another people. The date of this king has been 
variously estimated, but 4700 B. C. has authority, though 
it may be older or younger than this by centuries. 

In spite of this unquestioned possession of a phonetic 
alphabet, the Egyptians held to many of the cumbersome 
expedients which were necessary before sound values were 
alphabetically recognized. From the beginning to the close 
of their history they used not only their letters, in the 
sense in which we regard letters now, but old pictographs, 
ideograms, and determinatives, quite as the Chinese do 
still. The word for the sun, for instance, was sometimes 
spelled out, but was still shown as a circle with a dot in 
the middle, which is the pictograph used to this day by 
astronomers for the same object. Even when spelled out, 
it was held necessary to prefix the symbol to the phonetic 
signs, the prefix being termed a determinative. Where a 
combination of sounds had more than one significance, as 
with our four words, rite, right, write, wright, the need of 
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a determinative in a strictly phonetic language may be 
possible, and indeed our various spellings of these and 
other homophones have precisely this utility; but the 
Egyptians made even more trouble than this of it. The 
symbol for excellence in old Egypt was a lute, and from 
this it took on the sound of the word for good, which was 
nefer. But “ nefer” also meant as far as. In consequence 
there is a complete history of the alphabet bound up in 


Egyptian Capital A. 
Showing the Hieroglyph used in formal writings, and the Hieratie 
Script used for the more common writing. 


this single character. It stood, first of all, merely for 
itself, a lute per se, a mere pictograph. Secondly, it stood 
for the ideogram of excellence. Thirdly, it stood for the 
homophone of excellent or good, which was the conjunction 
as far as. Fourthly, it was incorporated into the syllabary 
under its first syllable as ne, and had that value as a 
phonogram. 

The hieroglyph for giving showed an arm with a loaf 
of bread, an ideogram. But gift had two Egyptian words, 
just as we have gift and donation, which were ma and tu. 
This hieroglyph was used with both these phonetic values. 
One ancient Egyptian rebus is interesting on account of 
its humor, which could hardly have been unconscious. The 
semiprecious stone lapis lazuli was called khesteb. To 
represent this stone pictorially two words were taken, rebus 
fashion, khesf, meaning to stop, and teb, signifying a pig; 
the ideogram showed a man holding a pig’s tail. 

Many special determinatives were used, frequently draw- 
ing upon an actual picture of the object to accompany the 


Greek Capital and Lower-Case A (Alpha). 


phonograms which indicated the spelling. In addition to 
these there were generic determinatives, about one hundred 
in number, and these might be used with or without one 
of the special class. The same state of affairs prevails in 
China. It remained for the Phenicians to clear away these 
inheritances from an infinitely remote past. 

There were abundant relics also of a syllabary more 
ancient than the alphabetic signs, as in the ne of nefer, 
mentioned heretofore. Certain consonants showed a decided 
preference for certain vowels, just as the English tendency 
is to make the A broad before L, so that many persons use 
a broad A in the second syllable of the word catalpa, 

















though the dictionaries mark the A short. In much of the 
Egyptian spelling the appropriate vowel accompanies its 
consonant whether it is so spelled or not, as if we were to 
regard N and D as always accompanying A, and were to 
use the character & in such words as hand, stand, spelling 
them h&-and st&. In consequence, the vowel system of 
the Egyptians was loose in many senses, and quite lacked 
the precision which the Greeks afterward gave it. 

A further difficulty was due to acrology, or the principle 
f permitting the initial sound of a sign to stand for the 
sound itself, converting thus a pictograph or ideogram 
into a phonogram. But there were about four hundred 
signs in use, many of which began, of course, with the 
same sound, and this gave not one but many signs for the 
same sound value. It is as if we should spell the name 
Smith with either a Seal or a Swine, a Mink or a Mouse, 
an Ibex or an Ivy, a Table or a Tail, and a Horse or a 
Hound. The principle of least effort, which will be fre- 
quently seen at work, as in the handwriting of too many 
people who do not dot their i’s and cross their t’s to-day, 
simplified this in the course of the ages, by choosing the 
most easily written of the hieroglyphs and keeping to these, 


Latin Capital and Lower-Case A. 


eventually reducing the number of letters of the alphabet 
to forty-five, which were used for twenty-five sounds. 

All of our English letters can be traced back to one or 
another of these old, old signs, through the Latin, Italic 
Greek, and Phenician, in a direct line of descent; if there 
is a more interesting fact than this in human history, it 
has not been disclosed. It is so interesting, in fact, that a 
somewhat detailed account will be given. 

The hieroglyph for A was an eagle. The hieratic 
script was a succession of curves which roughly indicated 
the profile of the seated bird. This is not apparent in our 
capital letter, but the head and folded wings can be seen 
with little use of the imagination in the lower-case a. 

Old Egyptian had no sound of D, but a similar sound 
of T was represented by a hand held out, showing the 
thumb but not the fingers, like a mitten. The forward 
portion of this resembles our own capital, remembering 
that the old language read from right to left, while ours 
has been reversed. 

B was shown by a human leg, showing the foot and shin 
below the knee. Again the resemblance has been lost in 
the capital, while it survives quite apparently in the 
minuscule b. 

I was shown by two small parallel lines, of which one 
survives by the principle of least effort. It was the smallest 
of the hieroglyphs, the smallest of the Phenician char- 
acters, the smallest in Greek and Latin, and it remains to 
this day the smallest of the letters, though one of the most 
important in our alphabet, being exceeded in use in 
English by E alone, as every printer knows. J is a much 
later form of the same letter. 

M is significant in many senses, as it preserves its 
original Egyptian sound. It was represented by the figure 
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of an owl, the body turned to the left, but the head facing 
forward, and the Egyptian word for it was mulak. Its 
history is probably that of the other characters, standing 
first for the owl itself, then for the first syllable, mu, and 
finally for the M alone. The body in the hieratie writing 
was portrayed by a mere sketchy curve, but the ears and 
beak were quite plainly shown. And shown they are to 
this moment, as a glance at an M discloses, the two upper 
angles standing for the ears, the lower central angle for 
the beak. 

Our H, hardly a guttural at all, but a mere breathing, 





Egyptian Capital F, Hieroglyph. 


was rougher in Egyptian, more like the Scotch or German 
ch. Its sign was a sieve, a circle across which diagonal 
lines were drawn in parallels. The principle of least effort 
eventually turned the curves into straight lines and rejected 
all but the two at the sides, while the cross lines were 
reduced in number until only a single one of them 
remained. Intermediate stages show an irregular square 
with a line across; the H now has only three essential 
lines, two upright and parallel and the third at right angles 
connecting their middle points. In the lower-case h half 
of one of the uprights has disappeared. 

Z was shown by the figure of a duck with outspread 
wings. As in the case of the eagle and A above, the body 
was indicated in hieratics by a compound curve, a straight 
line across it interpreting the wings. The lower portion of 
the curve became a straight horizontal line parallel to 
that of the wings, and the forward line of the body sim- 
ilarly smoothed itself into directness to connect the two. 
It is certainly not difficult to trace the hieroglyphic duck 
of six or eight thousand years ago with the English Z or z. 

The Egyptians used two kinds of snakes for alpha- 
betical signs, but the letter S derives from neither of them. 
A hissing sound, more like the sh in hush, was indicated 


Egyptian Capital F, Hieratic Script. 


with them by a picture of an inundated garden, showing 
three lotus blossoms rising from straight lines, with a leaf 
between each pair of blossoms. The hieratic script showed 
the three flowers with a curved tail below for the line of 
water, and the Phenicians simplified this into symbol much 
like our W. The Greeks turned this sideways, and the 
resemblance between their Sigma and a W so lifted to the 
right at right angles to its former position is wholly 
apparent. It is, of course, easier to connect the topmost 
and bottommost of these elements by a continuous line or 
curve than by the broken line of the mid-elements of the 
W, and if this is done with a line, a reversed Z results, if 
by a curve much such a letter as our S. 

There was no G in Egyptian, but the K sound was 
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shown by a character called a throne, which looks like a 
truncated conical tent with a doorway like an inverted V. 
The upper line of this was preserved in hieratics, with a 
diagonal line running down to a second horizontal line on 
which the lines of the door were shown by dots. The 
Phenicians kept only the upper and the diagonal lines, 
like the two upper lines of a Z. The Greeks faced these 
the other way and set them at right angles for their 
Gamma in the Ionian alphabet, while the Italic Greeks 


Phenician Capital F (Vau). 


turned them a quarter of the way around, like a V with 
its sides spread and opening to the right. From that to 
our C is a mere substitution of a continuous curve for a 
broken line. But it is curious to note that by a double 
change the Egyptian character for K, which the Phenicians 
and Greeks used for the hard sound of G, was by the 
Latins turned back to K again, which survives in the hard 
sound of C with us. In Latin C was always hard, and 
after a period in which the single character did duty for 
both the surd and sonant gutturals, a tail was attached to 
the C, which is the origin of our own G. 

Our T was shown by a hanging loop, called the lasso, in 
Egyptian. In the hieratics the loop was frequently opened, 
making a perpendicular line crossed at an angle by a 
diagonal one. This straightened itself in time into a sign 
much like our X, which was quite as often written as a 
cross or plus sign. The topmost arm of the cross disap- 
peared with all the curves of the lasso, and our T survives, 
which is also the Egyptian cross. 


Greek Capital F (Digamma). 


The hieroglyph for F was indicated by the sacred 
serpent or urzus, which was shown on the Egyptian 
crown, and which played so tragic a part later in the 
history of the country under the name of the horned asp 
or viper or cerastes, through which Cleopatra went to her 
death. The sign shows the two horns of the snake dis- 
tinctly, and these survive in the two limbs of our own F. 
The hieroglyph showed the reptile crawling with its horns 
at right angles, and the Phenician symbol preserved these 
characteristics. The Ionian Greeks spread the horns and 
stood the body upright, which made their Upsilon, whence 
our Y is born, while the Italic Greeks brought it up at 
right angles to serve as our F. The Romans eliminated 
the body entirely, to leave our V, of which U is merely 
the curved form, not differentiated until the seventeenth 
century in English, when I and J were also separated. 
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Finaliy, as its name indicates, to express a similar sound 
the character was doubled for W, leaving the ancestor of 
Cleopatra’s destroyer thousands of years before to become 
the ancestor also of five several English letters, F, Y, U, 
V and W. ‘ 

The discovery of the identity of the ancient hiero- 
glyphic characters with the signs of the Phenician alphabet 
is due to the scholarly labors of a French _ philologist, 
Emanuel de Rougé, who compared the oldest surviving 
Semitic inscriptions on stone with the oldest hieratic 
manuscript in existence, relying largely on Hebrew names 
which had been transliterated into hieroglyphs on_th« 
Egyptian monuments dealing with the relations of the 
Pharoahs with ancient Syria and with the Assyrians, also 
a Semitic people. De Rougé’s first brilliant paper was 
read to the French Academy in 1859, the year of the 
publication of Darwin’s “ Origin of Species,” and its care- 
fully drawn conclusions have been generally accepted by 
scholars ever since, though there are moderns who think 
that the alphabet of Crete had also a share in the making 
of the alphabet of Tyre and Sidon and Carthage. 


Latin Capital and Lower-Case F. 


A word may be said in conclusion regarding the modern 
use of determinatives, which is vastly older than the 
alphabet itself. It survives in the use of capital letters 
for proper names in English and for substantives in 
several Teutonic tongues. That is, when the modern 
reader comes upon a word beginning with a capital letter 
in the middle of an English sentence he is at once able to 
determine that the word so capitalized is the name of a 
person, month, city, country or other geographical entity 
without further reflection. In German he knows it to be 
a noun or substantive, and not any other part of speech. 
So long do little ancient things live on, so averse are we to 
let go of all evidences of our long struggle upward! 





HE HAD A FIT. 

An advertising man tells this one: ‘ The heavy adver- 
tiser of a certain Indiana town entered the editorial offices 
of the daily paper, and in angry and disgusted tones deliv- 
ered himself as follows: 

“* What’s the matter with this sheet, anyhow? That 
was a fine break you people made in my advertisement yes- 
terday!’ 

“* What seems to be the trouble?’ asked the editor, 
anxiously. 

“* Read it and see!’ said the advertiser; and he thrust 
a copy of the paper into the editorial hands. 

“The unhappy editor read: ‘If you want to have a fit, 
wear Jones’ shoes.’ ” — Lippincott’s. 





NATURAL WONDER. 
“ Did you ever see a weather map? ” asked the Grouch. 
“Sure,” replied the Boob. “ Why?” 
“ Nothing,” replied the Grouch. “ Only I wonder what 
the man who draws them does when he is sober.” — Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 
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Courtesy of York Card and Paper Company, York, Pa. 
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An Analysis of an Estimate. 


After so many years of hard work by those who have 
c.refully studied the cost of producing printing, and who 
have evolved a system by which any printer could ascer- 
t.in his cost; after the free explanation of that has been 
vread broadcast all over the country, much literature con- 
rning it sent out by the various organizations, and many 
‘ust congresses held where printer after printer gave his 
:perience with the cost system and without, it would seem 
iat every printer would be able to figure the right price for 
his work and that no one would offer it at less than the 
actual cost of production. But such is not the case, and the 
foolish printer is still among us and giving us trouble. 

Here is a flagrant case that has just come to our notice 
and one that will prove interesting to our readers. The 
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following letter will explain what has really happened in a 
far western city where the union scale of wages is about as 
high as it is anywhere in the United States and where there 
are practically no open shops: 





Tue INLAND Printer, Chicago, Ill. 

GENTLEMEN,—This city has probably the highest seale of any city in the United 
States, and we are sending evidence that it probably has as many fool print-shops as any 
other city. 

The quotations for ¢ 
were $59.80, $62.40 and $8 

We would like you to analyze the proposition and show how much the successful 
bidder made on the job. 


bo 






50 copies of a forty-eight page beoklet, copy of which we sends 
50. 


As a check-up we made an estimate on the job and also 
had estimates made by three Chicago printers. Below we 
give the results, which can not help but be interesting: 


ESTIMATES BY CHICAGO PRINTERS. 








ITEM. No.1. | No.2. | No. 3 
Stock. $ 5.00 $ 7.19 $ 3.50 
Cutting cover. 50 : | 50 
Composition 43.75 60.00 | 4 63.84 
Make-up and lock-up. 13.75 SO eG 
ee eer oes 20.63 12.75 | 24.00 
Ink eg : 62 50 | 50 
inding, three 16's and cover 5.00 5.00 5.80 
Cc utting and trimming. 1.25 Grace | 
Delivery and packing 1.00 1.25 L 1.00 
Totals. . $91 50 ay 69 Se $99.14 





This job called for 250 copies of an annual report con- 
tained in forty-eight pages of eight-point leaded, with a 
three-page cover, printed in black ink and bound with two 
saddle stitches, trimmed flush. 

The inside stock was 24 by 36-50 M. F. Book, and the 
cover was an Antique, 20 by 25-60, at about ten cents a 
pound. The full page measured 2,268 ems, setting it as 
eight-on-ten, and there were about six pages of extra-price 
matter, two of them being rule and figure work. The whole 
matter was full of names and capital-letter abbreviations 
of titles. 





BY BERNARD DANIELS. 
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The following is the way our estimator figures it out in 
detail: 


Composition, 47 pages 8-point, including two of cover, 47 X 2,268 = 106,576 
ems, plus 5,000 for the extra-price matter, 37 hours linotype, 





at $1.67 $61.79 
Setting title and cover, and making up, 7 ‘hours hand com- 
position, at $1.30 9.10 
Lock-up 3 forms, 18 pages each, 1} hours each, 4} } hours at 
Ms te cig asa a alen'e vieieend eeu ates 7 9.85 
2 forms cover, 1 page and 2 pages, } ‘hour. . 65 
Make-Reapy, 3 forms, 16 pages, 1} hours each, 4 43 hours at $1.50 per hour.. 6.75 
2 forms cover, } hour each, 1 hour at $0.70..... 70 
Total preparation...... : . S84.84 
Add twenty-five per cent for peokit. ween 21.21 
—— $106.05 
Stock, Insipe, 18 quires 24 by 36 — 50 M. F. at 5 cents; cheaper to buy full 
ream. ‘ $2.50 
Cover, 3 quires | 20 by 25 — 60, at 11 cents... games 99 
Ten per cent for handling 35 
Press RUNNING, 3 forms, 250 copies each, 750 copies, 1 hour, at $1.50 1.50 
Ink, 2 pounds, at 25 cents. 50 
Binpina, 250 books, three 16’s and cover, saddle wired: 
Folding, 750 three-foids, at $1.20 ? $0.90 
Folding, 250 covers one-fold. ..... 15 
Insert 3 signatures in cover... . 60 
Wire stitch, 250 two wires. ... ; ; 50 
Trimming 250 books, } hour, at $1.00...... : 50 
= SRG 


DELIVERY AND PACKING......... 


Total production 
Add twenty-five per cent for profit... .. . 223 


Total selling price. ... .... 0. ccc0sesce- 


This job should be sold for not less than $117.25. 


A careful study of these figures will show that none of 
these “ guesstimators ” actually figured the composition, 
but guessed that there was about so much a page. If the 
solid contents of the page in eight-point had been taken 
and time allowed for leading it out, the cost would have 
been almost the same as setting eight-point face on ten- 
point body and measuring it as eight-point according to 
custom. 

Is it any wonder that the public has so little confidence 
in the printer when prices ranging from $59.80 to $99.14 
are quoted on a job that is worth $117 and which actually 
costs $93.83 to produce and deliver to the customer? 

Each of the three bidders, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, believed that 
he was quoting a price that would afford him a profit of 
from fifteen to twenty per cent, and it looks very much as 
though they had fallen down largely because they did not 
go closely enough into detail in working out their estimates. 
This is a fault of many young estimators, and some old 
ones, and usually brings the same result — an incorrect 
figure that either loses the work because unnecessarily high 
or loses money for the house because something has been 
omitted. Either way costs their firms good money. 

What can we say of the western bidders, whose figures 
— especially the lucky one, if he may be so called — are 
ridiculous? This lucky bidder has our sympathy though we 
have doubts as to his deserving it, and to all we give the 
advice to install a Standard Cost Finding System in their 
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plants at once, and, while it is showing them costs, to be 
guided by the published averages of other printers who are 
actually making money. 


"stimate Education Bringing Results. 


Sometimes, when we lose a job to a lower bidder, we are 
very apt to say “ What’s the use of trying to do anything 
with those price-cutters? ” and acquire a very poor opinion 
of the fellow who made the successful bid, and to take a 
very pessimistic view of things in general so far as they 
concern the printing business. 

Occasionally the customer, dealing in good faith and 
lacking in technical knowledge of the business, feels that he 
is getting the worst of it and takes a finished copy of the 
job to another printer and gets his price without telling the 
last bidder of all the conditions surrounding the work. If 
this last price is lower he is sure that he has been the victim 
of a hold-up. 

Here is a case where the customer came to headquarters 
and asked us to tell him the right price for the job. To be 
fair with him we had three good estimators figure on it, 
with the following results: 

The job consisted of two lots of report blanks, 500 of 
each, size 9 by 12 inches, printed on one side on Telegraph 
Manila, in black ink. Punched two holes for filing, and 
padded in 100’s. The composition consisted mainly of 
twelve-point figures covering the entire page. They were 
ordered several days apart and could not be run together. 

A. figured that he could do the work for $51.76. 

B. made a price of $53.45 but left out allowance for 
oversheets and the lock-up of two 12 by 19 forms, other- 
wise his price was equivalent to the first one. 

C. was willing to do the two blanks for $46.45, but he too 
had left out the overs and the lock-up and was low on 
composition. 

All were low on composition. Below we give a detailed 
statement of each estimate as compared with the correct 
one. 


ITEMS. Boo Meas C: Correct. 


a i gr ae Boe ee Ree rane (See eee ee 
COMPURRAON 250..oc te cea hes ese $40.00 | $40.00 $37.50 $42.00 
nS ERE eee Te 3 | 3.45 : 1.50 
Make-ready............. Se gacnins +.95 4.13 | 3.13 3.20 
BO ricci ie pice haw ciein anos skate 1.25 | 1.00 1.00 1.50 
TC ae ee a ree 2.56 2.06 2.06 1.50 
MME coco tatiana pasar Gtk eat = a 25 .20 .25 
Cutting and trimming................ 75 63 50 .50 
RRR RE Ty Raed ar ne 638 | 56 62 . 60 
Padding. . oa tishisiedateated tees 62 | 37 44 50 
Delivery and wrapping............... i 1.00 | 1.00 1.00 

Totals , $51.76 | $53.45 | $46.45 | $52.55 


It will be noticed that, notwithstanding the errors in the 
detail figures, A. and B. are within about two per cent of 
the correct price and only about three per cent apart; not 
enough to prevent good salesmanship from landing the job 
at the higher price. C. is about ten per cent too low, but 
could still make a very small profit. 

Examine these estimates carefully and see just where 
the differences occur. B. and C. are low on paper; A. and 
C. left out lock-up; B. has it too high. A. and B. are high 
on make-ready; and all are too liberal for the running. 

A few years ago such an estimate would have varied 
from 33% to 50 per cent. As the old darkey preacher said: 
“The sun do move.” Education does educate when you 
reach the individual. This should be encouragement to the 
workers for systematic cost-finding and estimating, and 
impel them to still greater efforts. 
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A Common Mistake. 


Printers who use a home-made cost system are very apt 
to fall into errors which, though apparently trifling, aye 
productive of serious inaccuracies in the final results and 
are often the cause of either the loss of valuable business o+ 
of the profit in doing certain lines of work at less than the 
real cost. 

One of the most common of these mistakes is the loadin» 
of certain expenses on the wrong department because 
seems that it can bear them better than the department 1» 
which they belong, or the failure to divide expense in prope: 
ratio between departments because of lack of system 
mistake of judgment. i 

Oh, yes, it is very easy to say that it makes no differen 
about such trifles so long as all expenses are. accounted fv» 
and the business shows a profit. How often have we hea 
that defense from proprietors and bookkeepers who did nv: 
want to change their present methods of charging certa 
expense items? 

Every dollar wrongly charged to a department 
machine not only increases the hour-cost of every hour so 
from that department or machine, but it also wrong 
reduces the apparent hour-cost of the department 
machine to which it should have been charged, and preven’ 
the correct figure being found, and in some cases, where t! 
amount so charged is considerable, affects it sufficiently ; 
cause work to be taken at a loss. But it has a still wor 
effect in that it really destroys the confidence of the prv- 
prietor in the value of the system. 

This method of charging expense to the department th: 
the owner thinks best is a survival of the old days wh 
every one said, “All the profit is made in the pressroom an 
the other departments are merely feeders to that mone 
maker.” Therefore all extras were in some way charged ¢ 
the composing-room, and all cutting that was done wi 
done in the composition instead of at least being prorate 
over the departments involved. 

Many printers make this mistake in another way. The 
make a correct estimate on a job and, feeling that it is too 
high to get the order, proceed to cut on one or more por- 
tions of the work, usually composition and binding. This is 
all wrong. If it is necessary to reduce a price it should be 
done out of the total profits and distributed pro rata ove: 
the whole estimate. For this reason we always recom- 
mend the making of estimates on a basis of cost and adding 
a profit as a percentage to the total, then you will know 
just how much you have to go and come on. 

The most important result of doctoring your cost sys- 
tem by shifting’ expense items to suit your ideas of where 
they can best be taken care of is that it completely destroys 
all semblance of scientific accuracy, and renders it value- 
less as a method of comparison with the results attained by 
others. You are really worse off than the man without any 
system, and like a sailor at sea with a faulty compass. You 
know it is not exactly correct, but do not know how much 
your doping has affected it. 

There is only one way to charge any item in the expense 
column and that is to the department or the machine that 
is benefited by the purchase or for whose use it was con- 
tracted. It may take a few extra entries in the books and 
require a few minutes more of the bookkeeper’s valuable 
time, but once you acquire the habit of being exactly correct 
in your cost system and abolish as far as possible that 
dumping place, “ other miscellaneous expenses,” as well as 
the habit of charging the cost of anything used in two or 
more departments to the office, you will not be willing to go 
back to the old ways. 
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It may make the hour-cost in a department prohibitive Depreciation and Obsolescence. 
to charge to it all that belongs to it, but that is a signal to If there is one subject in connection with cost-finding 
you to get busy and find out why the cost is higher than 1t that more than any other seems to be misunderstood and 
should be and to reduce the unnecessary expenses until it is wrongly discussed it is the one usually designated by that 
brought where it belongs. much-abused word “ depreciation.” 

But, for goodness sake, do not indulge in this dangerous Depreciation is the gradual lessening of value of an arti- 
method of charging something to a department which can cle that comes from age, use and natural decay, and is 
not or does not use it because the one that did can not afford : 










naturally much greater for some things than for others. 
the expense. For instance, a well-constructed building may only depre- 
Another Convenient Time-Ticket. ciate two per cent or less a year, while your clothing will 

In our July issue we gave a sketch of a time-ticket for depreciate anywhere from fifty to a hundred per cent a 

th small shop where the same hand is called upon to work _ season, taking their actual useful value as the depreciated 
in several departments, and we have since learned that the value. Some machinery will depreciate at the rate of five 
ge itleman who designed it has now given it a thorough trial per cent while some will fail at the rate of twenty-five per 


BINDERY DAILY TIME TICKET 


Employe aes No.. Date 


“Kind of Work” column must be filled in, using numbers listed on back of sheet. Take separate ticket for overtime and 
have ticket stamped “overtime” by Foreman. 
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Office: Enter total ch ble and h ble hours of all employes on Pay Roll Sheet each day. 














DEPT. OF JOURNALISM, U. OF K..--BROWN 











CORRECT _- $$$ $$ ____ —_——— FOREMAN. 


This record must be carefully filled out, the time verified and signed by the Foreman, and sent to the office. 
Time shown hereon MUST AGREE WITH TIME REGISTER and wages are computed accordingly. 










A CONVENIENT TIME-TICKET. 


Devised by William B. Brown, superintendent of the Department of Printing of the University of Kansas. 








and finds it an improvement over any that he had previously cent or more. Recently we heard of a machine that was 
used. built fifty years ago and had been in use regularly which 
But there are shops where the man is kept right in the had not depreciated at all. It originally cost $10,000 
same department, and they, too, need a good time-ticket. and the owners refused $13,000 for it, as it was doing as 
We therefore take pleasure in showing one devised by good work as it ever did, and it would cost them more to 
William B. Brown, superintendent of the Department of build another to do the same work. Again, at one time 
Printing of the University of Kansas. the Carnegie Company built a machine for $50,000 and 
This ticket is about 8% by 11 inches in size, and con- scrapped it six months later because a better machine could 
tains space for recording a full day’s work, including a be made — 200 per cent depreciation. 
number of jobs, with a minimum amount of clerical work on The above shows that the word depreciation is not cor- 
the part of the workman, and yet gives distinct records. It rectly used, or, rather, not correctly understood in our cost 
is well worth study by those who are not perfectly satisfied system, and this explains to a considerable extent the dis- 
with their present tickets as it provides for the four funda- cussions and errors made by beginners in costwork. The 
mentals of timekeeping: Who did the work; what kind of proper word to represent this item of expense, which is as 
work he did; for whom he did it; and how long it took to real as-your pay-roll, is “ replacement.” The amount set 
do it. To be a good time-ticket it must provide for these aside is to replace your machinery and other material com- 
essentials and naturally the total of these gives the day’s posing the plant when it shall have become worn out, dam- 
work. aged, or so far outlived its usefulness as to need replacing. 
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To arrive at the correct amount to set aside for this pur- 
pose it is necessary to consider several things, and really 
each class of machinery and material should be considered 
separately if we would be very exact; but it has become the 
custom in costkeeping to group them. 

The causes that create a necessity for replacement are 
wear and tear, or actual depreciation, accident, and, great- 
est of all, that condition designated by the word “ obso- 
lescence.”” Many a machine has been necessarily replaced 
because of its obsolescence while apparently “ good as the 
day it was first set up on the floor.” How often have we 
heard “ That press has been running fifteen years and is as 
good as ever, why should I charge off ten per cent of the 
original cost each year? ” 

Obsolescence is that state where the march of improve- 
ment has passed the old machine or idea so far that it no 
longer represents the best or even the accepted practice. It 
overtakes men, machinery, ideas, words, and methods. It is 
the evidence of progress and can not be ignored or laughed 
out of existence. Those who keep in touch and are the lead- 
ers recognize it and provide for its heavy cost, while the 
man who lives in the past and who is content to do as has 
been done, and the one who fondly dreams that all the 
necessary brains reside in his small skull, not only fail to 
see it as it approaches but absolutely deny its existence. 

And how hard and cruel it seems to wake up the dreamer 
and show him that it has been costing him money — big 
money — for eight or nine years to have that press in the 
place. About every so often, usually five or seven years, the 
machinery of an established trade becomes metamorphosed 
by improvements to such an extent that its product is 
greatly increased while the actual labor of handling is 
greatly reduced. This applies to printing as well as other 
businesses. We all know how cylinder presses have been 
improved in the last seven years, and how jobbers have 
changed. In plain English, the older models have become 
obsolete and unprofitable. 

This is the condition that calls for the greater propor- 
tion of the amount set aside for replacement, and if it were 
considered at its true value the amount of depreciation or 
replacement would be about twelve per cent rather than ten 
in the average plant. 

Fix in your mind the idea of replacement, then carefully 
investigate your finances and see how large a part of it you 
have put away in a safe place. If your plant were com- 
pletely destroyed to-night have you a sufficient fund to make 
up the difference between what the insurance company wil! 
allow you and the cost of replacing it, just as it was, with 
new material and machinery? Do not take refuge behind 
the fact that it was not new, you should have had that 
difference — the difference between old and new if you only 
put away ordinary depreciation. This replacement fund is 
the same to you as the reserve to the insurance company, 
and the surplus to the bank. Other manufacturers provide 
for it, why not you? 

But do not forget that this replacement fund belongs to 
the business and not to you. It is not undivided profits to 
be withdrawn at will, nor is it idle capital, to be used as a 
speculative basis. It should be invested in convertible 
securities and kept for just what it is — a replacement fund 
to cover depreciation and obsolescence. 

Again, this amount should be based on the invoice value 
of the plant, not the remaining value after depreciation has 
been charged off on the books. The two ideas have nothing 
in common and will never produce the same amount. Arbi- 
trarily, the amount to be set aside for replacement has been 


made ten per cent for all plant value except type, which has 
twenty-five per cent to its credit. On the other hand, depre. 
ciation by deduction from present value in a decreasing 
amount each year will soon be left far behind by obso- 
lescence and show a large deficit to be charged off to profit 
and loss account each time a machine is replaced. 

Replacement tries to accumulate a fund in ten years 
sufficient to replace the plant, but never succeeds, as renew- 
als constantly take from it. Depreciation will provide 
money enough for renewals in sixteen years if you are 
lucky in making a good deal with the secondhand dealer, 
It takes ninety-seven years to entirely depreciate a machine 
off the books at the rate of ten per cent a year. 














Transportation Difficulties. 
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STEREOTYPING—THE AWAKENING. 


BY ALFRED W. BIRDSALL. 


ILL LEWIS was one of the best known and 
most popular stereotypers that the trade 
has ever known. Tall, lanky, good-natured 
Bill, a stereotyper and platemaker of the 
old school, whose ability to do things right 
and at the right time and without any 
fuss, was the chief characteristic of Bill 
Lewis “ The Man.” He hailed from Chi- 

cazo, and represented a type of pioneers in the business. 

Bil has passed on with the Great Edition, but before he 

wat he had seen the whole process of platemaking in evo- 

lu.ion from the ancient clay method of making a mat to the 

m: re modern, if less artistic, automatic way, of making a 

pliite. 

The writer was a shopmate of Bill’s on the New York 
World some sixteen years ago—=in the days when Frank 
Roney, the superintendent, had no gray hairs and Fred 
febre, the assistant, was as slender and lithe as a lady. 
In the days when muscle and brawn had to be used in com- 
bination with a certain amount of gray matter — never 
mind the amount — to stand the pressure of a long night’s 
run in the foundry of that metropolitan newspaper. 
“hose were the days” and Mr. Roney was kept so busy 
sliding in and out of narrow places, constantly in frantic 
conversation with himself, or mayhap practicing a new 
hymn, for he is a basso of no mean degree, that he never 
did take on flesh, and to-day he is as thin and rakish as the 
dictatorial policies and demands of a chapel chairman, 
while Lefebre has grown fat and jolly, thanks to his cheer- 
ful and optimistic disposition. 

In those days Bill would stand at the finishing block 
with a blinder over his eyes, chiseling away at a plate, while 
Lefebre would hand mats to the men on the boxes with a 
request for fifty-six casts off each. Then we'd all follow 
the star caster, William Jones, who would stop the study of 
the race-horse chart (which he knew as much about as any- 
body doesn’t) long enough to do his trick with the ladle. 
Jonesy was, and is, a typical lime-juicer who still bites his 
“blooming h’s”; withal a speeder who could get more 
plates out of the pot in a given time than any one else. 
Fifty-six eight-column plates cast from one mat was no 
exceptional performance; it was a steady, real proposition 
every Saturday night, and every Saturday night Bill would 
talk about it; he would tell you about the time they could 
only get one cast without a remold, and how, in Chicago, 
the veteran Illig would insist on casting all the plates and 
molding all the forms for fear of the work not being prop- 
erly done by his men, for he hated to have Irving Stone 
kicking about sinks and chills, so everybody stood by and 
watched Illig hustle. 

Then it was that Charlie Vivian waxed fat and bought 
real estate with his income off of backing-powder — and 
had the satisfaction of making his brothers look like opera- 
tives in a grist mill. Even Mike Crane, that old New York 
war horse, was old in those days, or to put it backwards, he 
is as young now as he was then, when with a pair of spec- 
tacles dangling on the tip of his nose, to lend a look of stern 
severity, he would hand out his orders and instructions in 
sweet silvery tones of mellow harmony that echoed and 
reéchoed through the smoky halls of molten lead. 

When the Herald moved up-town, the Tenderloin of 
New York could boast of no prouder set of men than the 
stereotypers on that paper. It was not an uncommon sight 
to see them coming to work in frock coats and silk hats, and 
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of them all, my dear old friend Peter Howley was the 
proudest of the lot, and it was like a breath of morning air 
when he would swing in with a glad “ Hello! ” to everybody. 
Peter was a true type of Father Knickerbocker, and repre- 
sented the best in everything that New York gives its sons. 
These indeed were the aristocracy of the platemakers, and 
each night they exhibited their talents behind the great 
plate-glass windows to admiring crowds that thronged 
Sixth avenue. My personal experiences as a member of the 
Herald force are happy memories to me. 

Jim Freel, now one of labor’s stalwarts — honest, per- 
severing, energetic Jim—also worked there then and 
perspired and made money; now he is spending his life 
working for others and getting small pay for it. In those 
days he broke his back over an old-time tail-cutter, kept an 
accurate account of the plates cast, intermingled with red- 
hot arguments on Tammany Hall —with Kack McCul- 
lough — or stood the abuse of one Tommy Morris, short, 
fat, porcine and fussy, who for thirty years mastered the 
intellectual job of lifting casts from the box to Freel’s cut- 
ter, while old man Quanchi, foreman of the room, whistled 
Italian operas, punctuating the fortissimos and allegros 
with bits of chalk which he cast with unerring aim at 
Tommy’s sans hirsutic top of fiery red. On every Saint 
Patrick’s day we would march under the leadership of Con 
Casey — up Broadway — while big Dan Ryan, the hand- 
some though ancient cop, and pick of the Broadway Squad, 
would clear the way as we swung into Thirty-fifth street 
dressed in plug hats and green sashes, past Tommy, our 
reviewing officer, who always had some pretty little com- 
pliment for each of us. On these days Tommy wore a coat 
of orange. 

Over in the City of Brotherly Love, where McClusky 
started forty-seven years ago to make plates for the Public 
Ledger, just across the street from the Hall of Indepen- 
dence where George Washington danced the Virginia Reel, 
and in sight of Liberty Bell, is the first matrix roller ever 
used in the United States, and McClusky was there when 
they put it in, and that was twenty-one years after Colonel 
Hoe had designed the first rotary press for the same paper, 
1845, the first successful rotary press ever built — it may 
still be seen in the Museum of the Patent Office at Wash- 
ington — forerunner to one of man’s greatest achieve- 
ments — the modern printing-press. 

Stereotyping was certainly in its infancy then and the 
only molds made were of plaster and clay. Dellagana 
worked out many perplexing problems of the day, and still 
the process never took a step ahead after it reached the 
papier-maché stage — until the introduction of the Stand- 
ard Autoplate in 1899. The writer made the first official 
report of the first autoplate to the stereotypers in those 
days, and it is remarkable to recall the impression made on 
the members of the New York union when the announce- 
ment was made, and it was explained to them. 

Fortunately, the president of the union, John F. Connor, 
was a man of far-seeing intelligence whose one ambition 
was to be absolutely fair, and instead of fighting the intro- 
duction of this new machine, a committee, consisting of 
James J. Freel, John Kerwin, Fred Lefebre, Brother Can- 
non and myself, were appointed to examine and report on 
its merits and suggest such laws as we thought best to 
govern it. Then followed other automatic plate-finishing 
machines — the simplest of them all, and yet a bulldog for 
work, being the invention of McConnell, a master steam- 
fitter — whose first experience in stereotype processes was 
gained while putting the piping in an office of which the 
writer was superintendent at the time. 
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The problem of marketing this plate-eating marvel was 
solved by turning it over to the Hoe people of New York. 
It is now grinding out plates all over the world. 

The next step ahead was the pneumatic matrix-drying 
table. There were only two styles ever successfully offered 
to the public, and one of these is faulty on account of block- 
ing all sides of the table but one. A practicable table serves 
best when it can be worked from two sides. 

Then followed the dry mat —and it bounded into the 
trade like a rubber ball —bounced here and there with 
varying degrees of success and — well it is still bouncing 
and bounding, but withal has found a place, has been put 
in the lexicon of words, and has become a factor of news- 
paper production. A dry mat paper or flong had been made 
and used in Germany some years ago. Later a factory was 
built in New Jersey to make the paper, but it failed, and 
the writer had the first real success with the process on the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine at Irvington-on-the-Hudson in 
1898. Opportunity here was limited, however, and it was 
eight years later before it was actually made an essential 
in the printing of the daily newspaper. 

In 1907, one of the largest afternoon papers in the 
United States was, on occasions, printed entirely from dry 
mats, and under the writer’s supervision, at least two or 
four pages of every edition was made with them, and in 
1910 the writer was invited to speak on the process before 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York city. This was the real begin- 
ning of the now universal use of the process. 

The introduction of the dry mat has practically anni- 
hilated time in the starting of newspaper presses. It still 
is in its infancy and is deserving of study by ambitious 
platemakers with a view of making it more practicable and 
if possible less expensive. The improveinent in the paper 
together with the confidence of the publishers has made the 
dry-mat business a pleasure in comparison with the writ- 
er’s early experiences when it was dubbed a “ phony” 
mold by pressmen who were slow to see its advantages and 
rather careless of its treatment; naturally, of course, 
because it required more attention and a different impres- 
sion — but it finally won out, although there were many 
heartrending interviews between the stereotype depart- 
mentment and pressroom, during its early life. Keeping in 
line with new processes, printing-machine builders have 
made radical changes in their product, and whereas a few 
years ago the dry-mat process was ridiculed and laughed 
at, to-day special machines are built for working it. To the 
stereotyper who finds the way for the prevention of shrink- 
age —and who can cheapen the raw product — there 
awaits a fortune. Every publisher in the world has his eye 
on this problem — they are all waiting for its solution. 
Some day it will be solved. Somebody is going to do it. 
Will it be you? 

Bill Lewis is gone, and with him has passed a genera- 
tion of endeavor. John Kerwin, whose master mind devel- 
oped the “ boiler-plate ” machines for the American Press, 
has joined Bill in the Great Beyond, and the evolution of 
time goes on. 


“Come! fill the cup, and in the fire of Spring 
Your Winter Garments of repentance fling, 
The bird of time has but a little way to flutter, 
And the bird is on the wing.” 


But while you are all standing “ wrapt in the wonder 
of it,” even now in the shadow of a big publishing house in 
Chicago is a matrix flong-making machine, running, past- 
ing backs together, putting on tissue and turning out beau- 
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tiful wet mats, making the production a cheap one where 
many mats are used. A truly wonderful machine over 
twelve feet in length and costing in the neighborhood of 
twelve thousand dollars. As yet it has only been tested 
and tried out, but ere the passing of another moon wet 
matrices will be automatically made by the tripping of a 
lever, and they will come out ready to use at the rate of 
twenty a minute. It is only a question of time when ‘he 
publisher will be buying canned mats, hermetically sealed, 
at one-fifth the cost of the present product. Don’t laugh at 
the idea, because the machine is here and all that is nee:ied 
to complete the project is the cannery. The combinatio» of 
preserved mats and automatic machines will soon make | 
art of platemaking, in newspaper offices, an altoget jer 
mechanical proposition. 

While the stereotyping process has grown apac 
caused by the demand of newspapers in their frantic ¢ 
petition —its sister process, electrotyping, has remai ¢ 
dormant, softly nestled in its bed of satisfaction, and | 
improvement has been made either in machinery or met! 
with the possible exception of the sheet-lead process 
the wet blackleading improvements. 

In this hustling on of newspaper energy there has | 
another element in the art of platemaking that has jum e 
by leaps and bounds into a business —a business of i 
lions in money and representing billions in industrial eni»r 
prises. A new business has come to life, real life, wh 
will be our topic next month. This new era of stereotyp 
has risen out of the ashes of the past; out of the acc 
plishments represented by pioneers of whom there was no 
better exponent than dear old Bill Lewis — rest his soul. 





Pigs 








Leah F. and Miriam B. Reed. 

Daughters of Harry A. Reed, secretary and general manager, ‘le 
Progressive Publishing Company, Clearfield, Pennsylvania. Leah F. 
Reed, the older of the two children, was born in Tokio, Japan, while her 
father was superintendent of the Methodist Publishing House at ‘vat 
place. 
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This department of service is designed to bring men of capacity in 
tcuch with the opportunities which are seeking them and which they are 
seeking. There is no charge attached to the service whatever. It is en- 
tirely an editorial enterprise. Applicants for space in this department 
ave requested to write fully and freely to the editor, giving such refer- 
e ces as they may ider convenient. Their applications will be 
reduced to a formal anonymous statement of their desires and their 
experience, a reference number attached and published in ‘‘ The Inland 
P-inter.”” Their names will be furnished to inquirers. Similarly, those 
who command opportunities which they are seeking men to fill will be 
a: corded the same privilege under the same terms. The “ get-together” 
rovement has many phases. This is one which “The Inland Printer’ 
h»s originated as ially desirable for the good of the trade. 








Office, Advertising or Circulation Manager. 

(2030) An office manager who is a successful can- 
vasser and a strong collector is open for a position. Is 
e<pert in planning, writing, and every mechanical detail of 
nultigraph campaigns, and is familiar with other printed 
natter. Has had Philadelphia newspaper experience, and 
e-timates on simple printing. Prefers advertising and cir- 
culation work for some periodical. Has a literary income 
and might consider position requiring but part time. 


Desires Position as Machinist-Operator. 

(2031) An all-around printer who is familiar with 
eiliciency and cost-finding systems and has had executive 
experience desires a position as linotype machinist-opera- 
tor in a job or newspaper plant in a small city — day work 
preferred. Has had ten years’ experience on the linotype. 
Can speak Spanish. Union. 


Composing-Room Foreman Seeks Advancement. 

(2032) A man of twenty years’ experience, who has 
been connected with some of the best offices, desires a 
change in order that he may make further advancement, 
and wishes to secure a position as foreman or working fore- 
man in the composing-room of a modern job or commercial 
printing-plant. Is willing to go anywhere in order to 
secure the right kind of a position. Can furnish the best 
of references as to his character, ability, ete. 


Opening with Opportunity for Partnership. 

(2038) There is an opening for a young and energetic 
printer of good habits, married man preferred, who has a 
knowledge of writing up news and soliciting business; also 
capable of taking charge of the mechanical work in the 
office, which is well equipped with plenty of type, good 
presses, folder, etc. To the right party there is an oppor- 
tunity for a partnership arrangement. 


Seeks Opening in the West. 

(2034) A young and energetic compositor, twenty- 
nine years of age, married, good habits, union, is looking 
for an opening in the Pacific coast or inter-mountain 
States as head jobman, layout-man or designer — some- 
thing where there is a future. 


Platen Pressman Desires Opening. 

(2035) A graduate of the presswork course of the 
U. T. & F. C. of A. Technical School of Printing at Indian- 
apolis desires a position anywhere in the Middle West — 
prefers platen work. Twenty-five years of age and has 
good habits. Has had six years’ experience as an all- 
around man in a small job office. Anxious to be where 
there is chance for advancement. 
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A Superintendent Seeks Advancement. 

(2036) A man capable of taking entire charge of a 
plant, at present employed, desires to make a change in 
order to gain advancement. Has had twenty years’ expe- 
rience; for the last ten years in charge of the composing- 
room and pressroom, looking after work from its receipt to 
finish. Able to furnish the best of references as to char- 
acter and ability. Abstainer. Can arrange to leave pres- 
ent position any time after September 1. 


Foreman Wanted in Large Composing-Room. 

(2037) High-grade man of proved ability as executive 
is wanted for position of foreman in one of the largest 
composing-rooms west of New York. Should be thirty-five 
years of age or under, an Al printer, and must be a man of 
marked energy and of considerable experience in handling 
compositors in a responsible way. Major portion of output 
is catalogue work — largely hand composition. Not worth 
any man’s while to reply unless he has had experience and 
is able to command good salary. Replies should be in 
detail. 


Pressroom Foreman Seeks Position with Good House. 

(2038) A man forty-two years of age, having twenty 
years’ experience in handling all makes of presses and all 
grades of work, desires to make a change. Is seeking a 
first-class position with a good firm. At present is fore- 
man of pressroom operating cylinder and web presses in 
Chicago, but will be at liberty after September 1. Can 
furnish references from first-class houses in New York and 
Chicago. Married man. Sober and steady. 


Would Do Editorial Work on High-Grade House Organ. 

(2039) Editor and writer of twelve years’ experience 
in technical and advertising work desires to change in order 
that he may have better opportunity for advancement, and 
would like a position at technical editorial work on a high- 
grade house organ. Capable of taking entire charge of 
advertising department of a good house. Will act as lay- 
out-man in addition, and take charge of all printing and 
publicity work in general. Thirty-two years of age, mar- 
ried, good character, and can furnish the best of references. 
Eastern city preferred. 

Seeks Position as Proofreader. 

(2040) <A young lady, twenty-nine years of age, with 
Normal-school training and five years’ experience as a 
teacher, desires to secure a position as proofreader, having 
recently completed a course of study in this work. Prefers 
Philadelphia or New York. 

All-Around Man Would Locate in Michigan or 
Wisconsin. 

(2041) A first-class combination job and make-up 
man and linotype operator, of fifteen years’ experience in 
job printing, desires to locate in Michigan or Wisconsin. 
Speed on machine 6,000 ems an hour. 


Opening in Central West for a Stoneman. 

(2042) A good paying position is cpen in a modern 
plant in the Central West for a stoneman, union, who is 
first-class and thoroughly competent in locking up cata- 
logue and other forms of the better class. Applicant must 
be steady. Any one applying for the position should state 
experience and give references. 


Opening for High-Grade Compositors. 


(2043) <A good opening is offered in the Central West 
for a few high-class compositors, catalogue and booklet 
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men, union, with experience and a full knowledge of the 
better class of work. Excellent equipment. Steady posi- 
tions with good salaries are offered capable men. 


Compositor Would Connect with Daily or Weekly 
Paper. 

(2044) A book and job compositor of fifteen years’ 
experience is looking for a position on a daily paper or 
country weekly. Prefers to locate within fifty or a hun- 
dred miles of New York city. Married. Thirty-five years 
of age. Union. 


Job Compositor Seeks Opening. 

(2045) <A good job compositor is seeking a position in 
a shop where the better class of work is done. Prefers a 
concern owning a private plant and operating same to 
assist in its advertising. Sober and dependable. Thirty- 
five years of age. Would rather locate in a small city, but 
will consider any proposition where there is opportunity for 
advancement. Able to furnish references. 


Salesman Wants a Working Interest in Small 
Chicago Shop. 
(2046) A good salesman desires a working interest in 
a small shop in Chicago. Good practical cylinder and 
platen pressman, can run cutting-machine, a good solicitor, 
and has a general knowledge of the printing business. 


Will Invest Money in Job-Office or Specialty Printing 
Business. 

(2047) A good linotype operator and machinist has 
some money to invest in a paying job-office or specialty 
printing business. Capable of filling this position or acting 
as foreman in a job-office, and able to furnish the best of 
references. A married man, thirty-three years’ of age, and 
strictly sober. Free to accept a position after September 1. 


Pressman Desires to Locate in Upper New England 
States or Quebec, Canada. 

(2048) A man of seventeen years’ experience in 
various lines of presswork desires to locate either in the 
upper New England States or in the Province of Quebec, 
Canada, and wishes to secure a position as cylinder and 
platen pressman. Is thirty-six years of age, temperate 
and reliaSle. 

i. T. th Genduate Seeks Position in Job or Ad. Alley. 

(2049) An all-around printer, union, with seven years’ 
experience at the trade, a graduate of the I. T. U. Course 
and at present a student of advertising course, wishes a 
position in job or ad. alley with some firm where he may be 
assured of advancement. Has also had some experience on 
the linotype. Steady, sober, reliable and industrious. At 
the present time is employed as make-up on daily paper. 


Ad.-Man Desires to Connect with Up-to-Date Newspaper. 
(2050) <A young man, twenty-seven years of age, mar- 
ried, desires a steady position as ad.-man on a good up-to- 
date newspaper; also able to operate a linotype and make 
up. Prefers the Middle West, although he will go any- 
where. 
Superintendent Will Build Up Plant. 


(2051) <A Chicago superintendent, thirty-five years of 


age, with practical knowledge and executive ability, is 
seeking a position with a progressive establishment where 
modern ideas and plenty of “ push” can be used to stimu- 
late and improve run-down conditions caused by inefficient 
executives. 
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Pressman Desires Position on Autopress. 
(2052) A pressman, capable of taking charge, with 
experience on the autopress and job press, desires to con- 
nect with a house desiring a good autopressman. Able io 
furnish references as to honesty and ability for the position 
sought. 
Linotype Operator. 

(2053) An efficient, fast linotype operator desires a 
location in an up-to-date shop in a town of not less than 
twenty-five thousand population. Capable of taking good 
care of machine, and service is guaranteed. Clean proo’s, 
Strict abstainer. 


Foreman of Job or Newspaper Office. 

(2054) A printer of fifteen years’ experience — t!e 
past seven or eight years serving as foreman in both 
and newspaper shops — desires a position where there : 
better opportunities. At present is serving as foremin 
(including all estimating and buying) in a five-machi \e 
job and newspaper plant with an annual business of ab: it 
$35,000. Familiar with efficiency and cost-system me - 
ods. Thirty years of age. Married. Union. Will eo- 
sider either a position as foreman or on the floor. 


All-Around Binder, Ruler and Forwarder. 

(2055) An all-around binder, ruler, forwarder, ad 
finisher, with sixteen years’ experience, would like a gov} 
promising position with a good firm. Temperate aid 
steady. 

Seeking Position as Advertising Assistant. 

(2056) A young man of twenty desires a position as 
advertising assistant. An experienced commercial arti-t, 
familiar with engraving and printing processes, and hs 
studied advertising in its various phases. Has had four 
years’ experience in drawing on wood for woodcuts and is 
also able to do reproduction work. 


Wants Position as Editor and Manager of Country 
Weekly. 

(2057) A man thirty-nine years of age, with a good 
English education, at present doing more or less genera! 
editorial work, desires a position as editor and manager of 
a strong country weekly newspaper and commercial print- 
ing establishment. During sixteen years’ experience has 
also held position as book and job compositor as well as 
editor and manager of different papers. Prefers to locate 
in an American community where farming or stock-raising 
is the principal occupation. Preference given position 
offering percentage of profits plus salary. Would consider 
lease proposition. 

Half-tone Etcher Foreman Wanted. 

(2058) A modern medium-sized engraving plant, in 
connection with a large printing concern, handling high- 
grade work, wants to secure permanently a half-tone etcher 
foreman to act as working foreman of the process end. 
Must be able to produce highest standard of black-and- 
white work, and have ability to direct and get the best 
results from the men under him. A man of thirty-five to 
forty preferred. Only reliable party need apply, and any 
one applying must give full particulars. 


Good Opening for an Expert Linotype Operator. 

(2059) An eastern printing-office wishes to attach to 
its service an expert linotype operator who will receive 
space rent free and business enough for from one to three 
machines all of the time. There will be no objection to his 
obtaining other work from the trade if he desires. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 






Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. Our technical 
research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 











Dry Plates with Grain or Screen. “The sagging of shading mediums is a difficulty that no 

“ Promoter,” Chicago, writes: “An inventor wants to manufacturers have thus far been able to entirely obviate. 
secure capital for a new photographic dry plateon which he The cause of sagging is due chiefly to storing them in a 
las applied for protection. He claims it will be in demand damp closet or receptacle. Films should be cleaned with 
by all lithographers, engravers and electrotypers. This is gasoline or benzin, after use, and then stored in a perfectly 
his invention, as I understand it. Please send me your dry place; any other cleaning solution would be made with 
¢pinion on it at your earliest convenience, etc.” coal tar, which, although cleaning beautifully, softens the 

Answer.—As “ Promoter” fails to forward even a film and causes it to sag. To keep the atmosphere in the 
postage-stamp for the opinion that may save thousands of film cabinet or closet dry a tray of calcium chlorid might 
dollars, his query is noticed here. From his vague descrip- be laid on the bottom of it. When a film has sagged, to 
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How an Engraving Company Uses Poster Stamps. 






The colors are purple, orange, green and black. 







tion of his client’s alleged invention it is proposed to either tighten it again it is recommended to rub it well with good 
spray a grain upon sensitized dry plates, or, lay screens vaselin, allow it to remain a quarter of an hour, wipe it 
upon them with a shading medium. A landscape or other fairly clean and then hold the film to gentle heat for a few 
object, when photographed upon one of these dry plates, minutes. After this clean off the remaining vaselin, when 
will be broken up into a grain or half-tone on development. the film will be taut again. Dampness being the cause of 
The grain or half-tone screens on the dry plate, being solu- sagging films, to keep dampness away from them should be 
ble in water, wash away in the developer. The idea is the chief precaution. Though heat will remove the damp- 
worth promoting except for several reasons, three of which _ ness, still it is far better to carefully guard the films from 
are: In the first place, such dry plates were manufactured dampness.” 

in Switzerland, for three years, beginning in 1885. Sec- Engravers and Printers Should Be Friends. 

ondly, negatives made in this way would not be reversed as 
is necessary for photoengraving. And lastly, it does not 
take one, who is acquainted with the delicacy of half-tone 
negative making, long to see that negatives made in the 
manner indicated would be of little service for any purpose. 











“ Proofer,” New York, writes: “Editor Process Engrav- 
ing—I have been looking for you to take a fall out of Allan 
Turck for the slam he gives us engravers in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for May, page 222, where he says: ‘An unscrupu- 
lous engraver will “ fake” his proof, and this can be done 

To Keep Shading Mediums from Sagging. in a number of ways — by rubbing off the ink in certain 

Every Ben Day and other shading-medium user is ac- parts of the plate, by adding more in others, etc. Any 
quainted with the trouble caused when the gelatin shading engraver will swear by the whiskers of the prophet that he 
film sags, or bags, in the center, causing a slur when laying does none of these things, and any pressman will swear by 
down tints. Large films in particular should be taut before the same whiskers that any engraver is a liar both by 
use, and it is customary to shrink them taut by drying the inclination and training. After a pressman has spent a 
moisture out of them. Process Work says of this difficulty: few years attempting to match engravers’ proofs he loses 
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his originally sweet disposition and begins to take a bitter 
view of things and people in general, and engravers in 
particular.’ ” 

Answer.— Some persons may be evil-minded enough to 
think that Mr. Turck has trodden upon “ Proofer’s ” pet 
corn, he seems so peeved about it. It should be noted that 
Mr. Turck refers to “An unscrupulous engraver,” and if he 
deals with that kind of engraver and has all the trouble he 
claims, it serves him right. Let him pay proper prices for 
his engraving and he will do business with honorable men. 
It is fortunate for the engraver — conscientious, sensitive 
soul that he is — that he is not obliged always to see the 
manner in which the engravings, in which he has put all 
his artistic skill, are frequently bungled by the printer. It 
would drive him to drink — a vice from which he is happily 
free. At the end of his admirable article Mr. Turck admits 
the difficulty in getting competent printers when he says: 
“ This is probably the most difficult branch of the printing 
business for which to get competent mechanics, and there 
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pose, for the size of the printed design is only about 1% by 
2% inches. The margins between the design and the per- 
forations surrounding it should be as little as possible in 
most cases. There is no line of business to which these 
stamps are not adapted, from sawdust food to cigarettes. 
The Barnes-Crosby Company, of Chicago, was among the 
first to show by a series of five admirable designs how this 
method of advertising lent itself to the engraver’s business, 
They were quickly followed by the Farmer-Zehr Engraving: 
Company, of New York, which issued a series of seven 
stamps showing methods of engraving, past and present. 
The Barnes-Crosby stamps were printed in orange, brow , 
green, and black, while the Farmer-Zehr colors are orang», 
purple, green, and black. Either of these enterprisin» 
firms will forward stamps on request. 


Illustrations on Uncoated Paper. 


C. H. Harvey, Calcutta, India, writes: “In June, 190 
you wrote: ‘ The offset press has its special fields whics 
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The Poster-Stamp Carries Its Message in Numerous Ways. 


is a constant stream of pressmen, outside of the ‘ old stand- 
bys,’ being tried out in the big houses and found wanting. 
Once in a while a ‘ find’ is made, however, and he is assured 
a steady position at above-the-scale wages so long as he is 
willing and able to work.” It is by the engraver’s handi- 
work that the printer reaps his honor and profit, therefore 
we should be the best of friends. We certainly do not 
believe in placing the blame on the printer in every in- 
stance, however, for he usually does the best he knows how 
with our engravings. 


Poster-Stamps for Advertising. 


Josh Billings said: ‘“ Lern a lesson from a Postag 
stamp — it stix til it gets thar.” It is the poster-stamp 
that is with us now, and it is going to stick until it gets 
there. Enterprising advertisers see the advantages of the 
stamp carrying its advertising message on the backs of 
letters, on packages and in numerous ways, and they are 
already seeking these miniature posters. It is well that 
artists, engravers and printers should be prepared for this 
new line of additional business, for a peculiarity of the 
poster-stamps is that they will not crowd out any other 
form of advertising. 

The success of these miniature posters depends on the 
idea and the way the artist expresses it. The design should 
be simple and printed in flat colors on gummed paper. 
Crowding too much matter into a stamp will defeat its pur- 


its exploiters have not discovered yet, and competition with 
letterpress printing is not one of them. For printing on 
rough-surfaced stock it is satisfactory, and it will replace 
lithography in much of that line of work.’ Are you still of 
the same opinion, and are offset methods to-day ruled out 
for the general letterpress class of work? ” 

Answer.— The prediction that for printing on rough- 
surfaced stock the offset press would replace lithography 
has been. fulfilled. The demand for printing on rough- 
surfaced stock has increased, and letterpress printers are 
beginning to learn that they can print engravings and half- 
tones on such stock when required. For letter-heads, in 
imitation of lithography, all that is required is to draw the 
design in imitation of lithographic engraving, using a 
shading medium for the tints on the drawing. Engravings 
from such drawings are now used to print on bond paper, 
giving crisper and brighter results than printed either from 
stone or offset. For half-tones to print on rough stock no 
finer screens than 120 lines to the inch are used. These are 
etched deep with as fine dots in the high lights as possible. 
The printer makes ready these contrasty half-tones as he 
formerly did for woodcut printing, and the offset press is 
being beaten in a field that it was expected would be pecu- 
liarly its own. Some engravers and printers still insist on 
highly coated stock or none for printing on, and they are 
being left in the competition that is now going strong for 
results on uncoated papers. 
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IN HONOR OF HENRY O. SHEPARD, FOUNDER OF 
“THE INLAND PRINTER.” 

The Old-Time Printers’ Association of Chicago has 
ssued the following invitation to the printing trades and 
allied industries: 

“The Old-Time Printers’ Association of Chicago re- 
juests the presence of yourself and friends on the occasion 
if the unveiling of a translucent mosaic tablet in memory 
f the late Henry O. Shepard in the new public-school 
uilding named in his honor, South Francisco avenue, Fill- 
nore and Mozart streets, Chicago, Monday, September 
-eventh, one thousand, nine hundred and fourteen, at one 
’clock. Hon. Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
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“The Henry O. Shepard memorial tablet occupies the 
entire center window in north front of the new school build- 
ing. A large portrait of Mr. Shepard at the top, and 
smaller ones of Walter Scott, the noted builder of presses, 
and of Ottmar Mergenthaler, inventor of the linotype, sur- 
round a printing-office scene of a century ago, an illustra- 
tion of the first iron press in America, with life-size figures 
in colonial dress, forming the central feature. The tablet 
was designed by Thomas A. O’Shaughnessy, and made in 
the O’Shaughnessy Studios, Chicago. It is one of the finest 
examples of luminous art-glass windows by the O’Shaugh- 
nessy process in America.” 

At the close of Mr. Keeley’s address, his topic being 











THE HENRY O. SHEPARD PUBLIC SCHOOL, SOUTH FRANCISCO AVENUE, 
FILLMORE AND MOZART STREETS, CHICAGO. 


Washington, D. C., will make the principal address. Mr. 
James Keeley, editor Chicago Herald, and others, will 
speak. 

“In grateful acknowledgment of generous codperation 
which makes possible this lasting honor to the printing 
industry and one of its well-known exponents, the - Old- 
Time Printers’ Association inscribes the names of these 
organizations, members of which have contributed, either 
individually or collectively, to the Shepard Memorial Fund, 
on the bronze plate to be installed in connection with the 
window: 

CHICAGO TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. 16. 

AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

CHICAGO LOCAL. 

CHICAGO EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ ASSOCATION. 

GRAPHIC ARTS ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO. 

FINE PAPER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO. 

MACHINE COMPOSITION CLUB OF CHICAGO. 

CHICAGO TRADE PRESS ASSOCIATION. 

BEN FRANKLIN CLUB OF CHICAGO. 

EMPLOYING ELECTROTYPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

CHICAGO PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ CLUB. 

ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO. 

CHICAGO PRESS CLUB. 

PALETTE AND CHISEL CLUB OF CHICAGO. 


“An Untrammeled Press a Nation’s Safeguard,’ the win- 
dow will be unveiled by Henry O. Shepard II., infant son of 
Mr. Shepard’s only daughter, Mrs. Clara J. Shepard, who 
was chosen honorary chairman of the general arrange- 
ments committee. 

The Old-Time Printers’ Association of Chicago, of 
which Thomas E. Sullivan is president, Daniel Boyle, vice- 
president, and William Mill, secretary-treasurer, was 
organized in 1885, and is composed of persons engaged in 
various branches of the printing and publishing business, 
as employers or employees, for twenty-five years or more in 
Chicago. 

The Henry O. Shepard Memorial Committee is com: 
posed of the following: John McGovern, general chair- 
man; William C. Hollister, vice-chairman; James L. 
Regan, treasurer; Frederick K. Tracy, John M. Ryan, 
Emory F. Harman, William A. Hutchinson, Walter D. Con- 
sidine, Henry H. McKay, Alfred Bersbach, Herman Feitsch, 
Jr., Fred Klein, William F. Whitman, Edwin W. Beedle, 
James E. McCarthy, John P. Keefe, William J. Hack, 
Thomas H. Faulkner, Peter N. Balkan, Samuel King 
Parker, Nels Johnson, John C. Ward, George J. Knott, 
Albert C. Rice, Samuel Rastall, Franklin S. Anderson, 
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William J. Hartman, Joseph Carolan, William Checkett, 
John H. Wood, Prosper D. Fenn, John Stuart, Harry B. Van 
Fossen, William H. Faul, Walter F. Morrison, William A. 
Aldrich, James A. Bond, Edward Gentzler, James Hayde, 
Joseph C. Snow, John B. Stevens, Michael F. Dougherty, 
George N. Bond, William A. Cahill, John S. Leander, 
Patrick J. Cahill, William E. Dennis, Albert R. Schoreck, 
Hugh G. Adair, John I. Oswald, Walter C. Bleloch, Judson 
Ash, Arthur Bowron, John Buckley, George S. Affolter, 
John Canty, Charles H. Philbrick, F. Marion Leyda, John 
J. Smith, Acors W. Rathbun, John C. Harding, Franklin C. 
Hollister, Henry F. Griffing, Dewitt C. Kelley, John W. 
Nestor, Jay E. Reeves, John W. Troy, William McWhorter, 
George G. Renneker, John W. Donohue, Peter B. Olsen, 
Edwin R. Wright, Michael H. Madden, Julius C. Kirchner, 
Mark L. Crawford, Andrew B. Adair, Edward M. Keating, 
Michael Colbert, Edward Gallaway, B. Frank Howard, 
Samuel D. McNeal, Timothy J. O’Brien, William L. Whit- 
marsh, James J. Schock, John E. Schildhelm, Archibald 
Robertson, Edward E. Pratt, Richard S. Phillips, Joseph J. 
Peacock, Andrew D. Newbold, Thomas A. O’Leary, David 
Oliphant, Thomas Oliver, Joseph M. Hudson, Walter B. 
Conkey. i an ss TS 
FIFTY YEARS OF WAR HEADLINES. 

Morris Van Vliet, the veteran foreman of the Evening 
Post composing-room, who has seen fifty years of news- 
paper-making, among other mechanical developments, has 
witnessed what might be termed the evolution of the head- 
line. Mr. Van Vliet can remember the headlines that were 
used on the big war stories of 1861-1865, which nowadays 
would hardly suffice for printing the special dispatches of 
the war correspondents who describe the gore and carnage 
on the firing line. And like most printers who have an 
eye to the artistic side of their trade, the modern tendency, 
introduced by “ yellow journalism,” toward screaming 
headlines that flare half the height of a page, deeply 
offends him. 

“No printer would use headlines like that if he was left 
to himself,” said Mr. Van Vliet. “ Of course there are 
printers who are cranks, just as there are cranks in all 
other trades and professions, but the great majority of 
printers would never use such type for headlines, without 
orders from the editorial rooms. I don’t think type of that 
size is artistic. It takes up too much room, and it jars the 
reader. I never hear newspaper readers express approval 
of such type. They laugh at the newspapers that use it. 

“ Now, the largest type that the Evening Post uses for 
headlines is plenty large enough for the average story of 
unusual importance. It is the kind of type we have used 
for our principal war heads, and it is about seven-eighths 
of an inch high. Most of the other papers use type two or 
two and a half inches high. I don’t see why. Our type is 
plenty large enough to be read as far off as the eye will 
carry, and it emphasizes the importance of the story 
under it. 

“Tn the old days, when I was a boy, it would have been 
thought a very big head, but nowadays it isn’t anything 
compared with what some of the other papers use. The 
first two years of the Civil War I was in the army, and I 
didn’t know as much about the printing business, or take 
as much interest in it, then, as I did afterward, but still we 
used to get newspapers at the front, and I remember — 
although it was fifty years ago — how much smaller those 
heads were, even on the stories about big battles. For some 
years after the war, the same condition of affairs prevailed, 
and then came the introduction of the new kind of journal- 
ism that went in for big headlines. 


“As I have said, almost no printer cares for that kind 
of work. It’s true, perhaps, that we had too small head- 
lines in the Civil War days, but that is no reason why we 
should have too large headlines now. Headlines an inch 
high are plenty big enough over any story — unless, maybe, 
it is the story of the assassination of a president. That is 
different. 

“T don’t think headlines will get much bigger. They 
seem to have reached about the limit of size. You can't 
have them much more than fill half the page; there has to 
be a little room left for something else. I should like to see 
a more artistic make of type for headlines. That is the 
way to make a newspaper attractive to the reader’s eye.” 








A Satisfied Distributor of Democratic Literature. 
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The experiences of posing 


Setting Two-Column Tabular Work. 


A Texas operator writes: “In setting half-measure on 
tie linotype, how is a perfect alignment of the rule dividing 
tiie two columns of matter secured where it is set on one 
siug? In setting lists of names divided with machine rule 
I have been blanking with the jaw on thirteen-em measure 
to six and one-half ems, sawing the blank off and placing 
tiie two columns together, thus securing’ a perfect line-up 
of the second column. I wish to know the method used to 
set them on a solid slug and do away with this extra trou- 
bie of sawing.” 

Answer.— Tabular matter divided by a machine rule 
can be done perfectly with the aid of a Waters tabulator. 
Some degree of excellence can be attained by setting it as 
described in “ The Mechanism of the Linotype,” pages 148 
to 150. 

Replacing a Worn Cam. 


A Minnesota operator writes: “Am running a low- 
base No. 5 machine. For some reason the face of the pump- 
lever cam has cracked in several places, and in spots not 
more than one-half inch of the face remains as a support- 
ing surface for the lever rollers. We have a new cam her2 
ready to apply. Please give us instructions how to proceed. 
Will it be necessary to have the cogs on the cam driving 
wheel and pinion mesh as before? When replacing, what 
is the best position to have the machine? ” 

Answer.— Full details for removing and replacing a 
cam are given in “ The Mechanism of the Linotype,” pages 
248 and 249. It will not be necessary to time the driving- 
shaft pinion with the cam-shaft driving gear. Before 
returning the cam shaft to its bearings, the shaft and the 
bearings should be washed with gasoline and oiled before 
placing in position. 

Adjustments of First Elevator. 

A Colorado operator writes: ‘“ Here is something I 
wish you would explain. First elevator has been adjusted 
as follows: Full up-stroke so that pin in knife-wiper rod 
has about two points clearance below guide or keeper; 
cushion-spring has the regular adjustments of three- 
fourths of an inch on top and thirteen-sixteenths of an inch 
on bottom from casing to hole in bolt; transfer from first 
to second elevator without friction; elevator rises about 
two points on second justification (when there are no 
spacebands in line), but from the time elevator makes full 
down-stroke until second justification the roller does not 
touch cam number one. If spacebands are in line, elevator 
rises by pressure of justification levers on spacebands. This 
condition may be normal, but if not, how is it to be reme- 
died? Should it not rise immediately after mold advance?” 

Answer.—After the first elevator descends full dis- 
tance, the roller should not touch the cam until the first 
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hine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible di ination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of getting results. 


elevation is reached. This raise on the cam causes the 
elevator to rise for the vertical alignment of the matrix 
line. The elevator should remain up until the pressure is 
relaxed, which allows the elevator to descend by its own 
weight. Turn the clutch over slowly without a line in the 
jaws and observe the movements of elevator and the inci- 
dental movements of the justification levers. In this way 
you will learn the relative movements of the parts. If you 
have not had a copy of “ The Mechanism of the Linotype,” 
you will find the fifth edition of considerable value to you 
in the study of machine movements. 


Cause of Metal Accumulations. 

An Eastern correspondent writes: “ Once again I am 
writing to you for advice, and am enclosing a slug and 
shavings. You will notice attached to the rib shavings are 
pieces of metal which are cast upon the face of mold. The 
problem is how to overcome this abnormal condition. There 
is also a deposit of metal dust on the vise-cap, after the 
day’s run. Pot-lever spring appears all right; pot-cam 
roller is O. K.; spacebands are in good condition. Machine 
is a No. 1 Model, about fifteen years old.” 

Answer.— Examine the front of the mold for projec- 
tions of any kind. Also see that the mold-slide is adjusted 
to allow the mold to advance within about one point from 
closed left vise-jaw. After this is done send in a line hav- 
ing spacebands. When the slug is cast and the mold has 
reached the back knife shut off the lever. Examine the 
front of the mold, as it is quite possible there is a fringe 
of metal around the mold cell. Perhaps the metal will be 
found in greater quantities along the cap of the mold. This 
will show that the lock-up between the cap of the mold 
and matrices is not tight enough. Open the vise in the pres- 
ent position of the cams. Remove the line and observe if 
the faces of the matrices on the casting side are as clean 
as they should be, especially just below the upper ears. 
Remove the bands from the line and clean the matrices, if 
dirty, then replace them in the assembling elevator. After 
closing the vise bring the cams to normal and recast the 
line with the same spacebands. Stop the machine in the 
same position as before and examine the face of the mold 
for fringing of metal. If it is still there it may be due to 
the manner in which the mold receives its pressure from 
the pot mouth. Allow the cams to come to normal, open the 
vise, draw out the mold-disk, and scrape the back of the 
mold with brass rule if any metal is attached. Wipe mouth- 
piece. Ink the mold thinly and evenly, and after closinz 
vise allow the cams to make several revolutions. Draw out 
the mold-disk and examine impression of ink transferred to 
the mouthpiece. The idea in making such a test is to see if 
the pressure from the pot mouthpiece is less on the cap 
than on the base of the mold. If this test shows a stronger 
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impression on the base than on the cap of the mold it may 
be corrected by turning out on the front screw in each pot- 
leg, and in on the back screws. Repeat the test to deter- 
mine the evenness of the adjustment. When this is done 
turn back on the nut on the front side of the pot-lever eye- 
bolt to slightly increase the stress of the spring. 


Setting the Back Trimming-Knife. 

A Nebraska operator writes: “(1) Am having trouble 
in setting the back knife. Slugs are less than type-high, 
the end first engaging the knife being slightly lower than 
the end trimmed last. Do not seem to be able to set knife 
correctly. Any information you can give me will be greatly 
appreciated. (2) In what cup should hard oil be used? ” 

Answer.—(1) To set the back knife it should first be 
ground correctly. Then your mold must be all the way 
back and free from metal. A back mold-wiper is a valu- 
able adjunct toward keeping a back knife in good shape 
after it is once set properly. To set it begin by having its 
banking position free from metal. Place it in position 
against the adjusting screws, which must be turned down 
sufficiently to allow the knife to be held firmly by its bank- 
ing screws with the cutting edge clearing the base of the 
mold equally on both ends. Begin by turning up on the 
adjusting screws without slacking the banking screws, so 
as to bring the cutting edge of the knife a trifle away from 
the base of the mold. Place a thirteen or fifteen em liner 
in the mold and set a cap line, which should be kept in the 
elevator until you have finished adjusting the knife. When 
a slug is cast, allow it to cool before measuring. Adjust 
the screws a trifle for each change, so that the movement 
of the knife will always be upward. Note in particular 
that if the left end of the slug is too high it will be the right 
end of the knife that has to be raised. If you go slowly you 
should have no trouble in setting the knife accurately. 
(2) Hard oil should be used only in such cups as are pro- 
vided for it. On some models the loose clutch pulley and the 
intermediate shaft bearings will have these cups. Where 
you have cups that have wicking in them use Oildag in 
your machine oil. 

Worn Combinations. 

An Iowa operator writes: “I am enclosing a matrix — 
a lower-case ‘nn’ — which, as you will notice, has its carry- 
ing combination on the reading side badly worn. I have 
been troubled with this a long time and have tried in every 
way to locate the cause, but in vain. The machine is an 
old rebuilt Model 1. It is in fine running order with this 
exception. - The wear on this matrix causes it to drop in the 
‘i’ channel. The lower-case ‘m’ and ‘n’ are the worst 
affected, but it also wears on the lower-case and capital 
‘ T,’ the quads and lower-case ‘s.’ The transfer when tried 
by hand seems almost perfect. The second-elevator bar 
and plate are new and flawless as are also the lower guide- 
posts. The intermediate channel is almost brand-new, and 
the guide-bar in the elevator head is new. The first-eleva- 
tor jaws are not new, but I do not see any damage to them. 
The spring pawls in the first elevator are set as to exert 
almost no pressure at all on the line when it transfers. The 
slide which carries the transfer-finger has considerable 
play, but I do not think it probable that this could cause the 
trouble. Could this damage be caused in the distributor 
box in any way?” 

Answer.— Examine the front outward end of the dis- 
tributor-box bar. If you find the ends of the rails are 
battered, you should remove the box and then take out the 
bar. With a fine, three-cornered file dress up the bruised 
rails so that the matrix teeth will cross the joint between 
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the second-elevator bar and the box bar. If it is badl, 
damaged, secure a new bar. Examine the left end of thz 
second-elevator bar for bruises. The usual cause of dam- 
age to the box bar is the jerking out of the controlling lever 
causing the second-elevator bar plate to strike the fron 
edge of the bar. See that the starting spring of the secon: 
elevator has sufficient tension to make the elevator sez; 
firmly on the intermediate channel. 


Recent Patents on Composing Machinery. 


Hand-erank for Mold-disk.— D. S. Kennedy, Brooklyn, N. Y., a 
signor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed April 
1912. Issued July 14, 1914. No. 1,103,051. 

Hand-ecrank for Mold-disk.—C. Muehleisen, Berlin, Germany, 
signor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New Yerk. Filed Se)- 
tember 26, 1912. Issued July 14, 1914. No. 1,103,071. 

Multiple-magazine Linotype.—G. P. Kingsbury, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. 
31, 1913. Issued July 14, 1914. No. 1,103,363. 

Multiple-magazine Linotype.— D. S. Kennedy, New 
signor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. 
1, 1918. Issued July 21, 1914. No. 1,104,512. 

Multiple-magezine Keyboard.— H. Pearce and J. E. Billingto 
Broadheath, Fng'and, assignors to Linotype and Machinery, Ltd., Lo 
don, England. Filed October 30, 1911. Issued July 28, 1914. N 
1,105,000. 

Multiple-magazine Keyboard.—H. Pearce and J. E. Billingto 
Broadheath, England, assignors to Linotype and Machinery, Ltd., 
don, England. Filed October 30, 1911. Issued July 28, 1914. N 
1,105,157. 

Three-letter Matrix.—J. Mayer and C. Muehleisen, Berlin, German 
assignors to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed PD 
cember 13, 1905. Issued July 28, 1914. No. 1,105,204. 

Short-type Setting and Distributing Machine.—W. S. Lister, Clev: 
land, Ohio, assignor to National Printine Machine Company, Clevelar 
Ohio. Filed January 16, 1908. Issued July 28, 1914. No. 1,105,334. 

Two-letter Matrix-aligning Device.— B. Bloch, Berlin, Germany, « 
signor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed Decem}x 
10, 19138. Issued August 4, 1914. No. 1,105,612. 

Knife Block.— D. S. Kennedy, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to M¢ 
genthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed November 29, 1°! 
Issued August 4, 1914. No. 1,105,667. 

Sectional Matrix.—A. L. Margach, Utica, N. Y., assignor to Me: 
genthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed May 19, 1913. Issu 
August 4, 1914. No. 1,105,676. 

Multiple-magazine Distributor.—J. 
assignor to I.inotype and Machinery, 
September 8, 1913. Issued August 4, 1914. 

Multiple-magazine Escapement.—J. Pearson, Broadheath, Englan 
assignor to Linotype and Machinery, Ltd., London, England. Fil 
September 8, 1913. Issued August 4, 1914. No. 1,105,692. 

Two-letter Matrix-aligning Device.— K. Roger, Berlin, Germany, «- 
signor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed Januar 
2, 1914. Issued August 4, 1914. No. 1,105,702. 

Mold.—W. A. Reade, Cleveland, Ohio, assigncr to Ludlow Typograp! 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed February 27, 1911. Issued August 4 
1914. No. 1,106,112. 


Brooklyn, N. } 
Filed Octo! 


York city, 
Filed Februa 


Pearson, Broadheath, Eng!an 
Ltd., London, England. Fi‘ 
No. 1,105,691. 


A Youthful Autoist. 


Murray Thomson Brosius, fourteen-month-old son of Carleton Murray 
Brosius, foreman of the News, Inglewood, California. 
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Subjects to be Discussed at Convention of United 
Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America. 
Perhaps the best program ever arranged for a con- 
ention of the United Typothete and Franklin Clubs of 
\merica is that planned for the sessions to be held at the 
Valdorf-Astoria, New York, October 6, 7 and 8. Only ten- 
ninute addresses will be the rule on every one of the vital 











Printing House Square in New York. 


Left to right: Entrance to Brooklyn Bridge, World Building, Sun 
Building (small structure), Tribune Building. The street in front is 
Park Row, one side of which is City Hall Park, in which stands the 
City Hall. 


subjects to be discussed, so that each will be to the point 
and none tiresome by reason of length. Among the sub- 
jects which will be discussed are: 

“Use of the Office in Business Development,” “ Busi- 
ness Administration,” ‘“ Salesmanship,” “ House Organs,” 
“ Credits,” “ The Cost of Printing,” “‘ Common-sense Statis- 
tics,” “ Cost System in the Large Plant,” “ Cost System in 
the Small Plant,” “ The Bonus System,” “‘ Viewpoint of the 
Buyer of Printing,” “ Promoting Knowledge in Estimat- 
ing,” “Simplifying the System,” “Shop Management,” 
“ Fire and Accident Prevention,” “ Codperation,” “Appren- 
tice Instruction,” “ Cultivating Good Will Among Employ- 
ees,” “ Printerman and Paperman: Partners or Neighbors 
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— Which?” “The Supplyman and the Printer,’ “The 
Engraver and the Printer,” “The Electrotyper and the 
Printer.” 

The entertainment which will be provided by the New 
York printers without registration fee or payment of any 
kind is worth while and includes a visit to the famous 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, a reception, ball and banquet 
in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, attend- 
ance at New York’s largest theater, the Hippodrome; sight- 
seeing auto trips through New York’s streets, a sightsee- 
ing yacht trip around Manhattan Island, and a trip to the 
lofty tower of the great Metropolitan Life Insurance build- 
ing. In addition there will be printing-plant visits and 
many trips for the ladies. 


Ohio Printers’ Federation Convention. 

The Ohio Printers’ Federation and Cost Congress will 
be held at the Statler Hotel, Cleveland, September 10, 11 
and 12. The committee in charge urges that registration be 
made early, as this promises to be a record-breaking occa- 
sion. Thursday morning, September 10, will be occupied by 
preliminaries, registration at the headquarters, and a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee and officers of the Federa- 
tion. In the afternoon at one-thirty o’clock the meeting will 
be called to order and the usual welcoming addresses and 
responses and reports of officers and commissioners will be 
made, followed by five-minute talks by the secretaries of 
local organizations regarding conditions and activities in 
their territories. This will be followed by an address by 
William J. H. Boetcker, president of the National Inside 
Association of America, on “ The Inside Man.” In the 
evening at eight o’clock the play, “ The Revised Proof,” will 
be given, interspersed with Shakespearean readings by 
Messrs. Dale and Cannon. 

Friday morning, Jesse F. Berkes, Caxton Printing 
Company, Cleveland, will give an analysis of cost and 
estimating, followed by a discussion and demonstration. 
M. E. Schultz, of Schultz & Schultz, Cleveland, will discuss 
“Credits.” George M. Gray, first vice-president of the 
Ohio Printers’ Federation, will talk on ‘“‘ What the Federa- 
tion Has Done for Me.” A plea will be made for state mem- 
bership by A. J. Braunwart, second vice-president of the 
Ohio Printers’ Federation. W. R. Colton, secretary of th2 
Columbus Ben Franklin Club, will give a demonstration 
and analysis of the “ Square Inch Basis of Estimating.” 
Fred Webster, advertising manager for the American 
Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, will 
explain the advantages of selling brains. An analysis and 
demonstration of bindery costs and newspaper goods will 
be given. On Friday afternoon, Gene Turner will explain 
the “ Perpetual Inventory,” and give a chart talk and dem- 
onstration. B. F. Corday, of Corday & Gross, Cleveland, 
will deliver an address, and William J. Hartman, of Chi- 
cago, will explain how timekeeping is a fundamental of cost 
knowledge, and give a demonstration. A representative of 
the District of Columbia Paper Company will describe 
papermaking, illustrated by moving pictures. George H. 
Gardner, vice-president of the United Typothete and 
Franklin Clubs of America, will give an address. There 
will be three-minute talks on efficiency cost topics for cash 
prizes in gold. These prizes will be awarded by a vote of 
the convention to those who have given the most valuable 
advice. This competition is open to everybody. On Friday 
evening there will be a session to award prizes and to com- 
plete the program. 

On Saturday morning there will be an executive session 
and the election of officers. Every one signing application 
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for membership prior to this session will be entitled to rep- 
resentation. On Saturday afternoon an interesting and 
informal entertainment will begin with an automobile ride 
through the boulevards to Nela Park, the laboratory home 
of the National Lamp Works of the General Electric 
Works, where scientific research and demonstration of elec- 
tric illumination is conducted. Inspection of buildings and 
exhibits will be followed by a short special address on the 
application of artificial light to our industry and the trend 
for coéperation in that direction. Illustrations will be 
made by M. Luckiesh. Escorted by the band the visitors 
will proceed to an open-air auditorium to hear an address 
by Governor Cox, and will then proceed to Camp Nela, 
which is perhaps the most unique commercial enterpris2 
ever conceived, being a spacious and most beautiful tract 
of land, laid out in camp grounds — athletic fields, aquatic 
pools, and winding rustic walks through deep ravines — 
used as a summer Chautauqua for the managers and sales- 
men of the General Electric Company. Aquatic and ath- 
letic events have been arranged by Service Director Brittin 
in conjunction with the Program Committee. The band 
will head the delegation and escort them to the camp 
dining-pavilion to feast on chicken and other delicacies 
while the band enlivens the occasion. Afterward athletic 
sports and vaudeville will be resumed under the most pow- 
erful electric lights in the world. The ladies will be pro- 
vided for by a series of entertainments by the Cleveland 
Ladies’ Committee. 


Ninth Annual Convention Federation of Trade Press 
Associations. 

From thc following tentative program, issued by the 
Committee on Arrangements for the ninth annual conven- 
tion of the Federation of Trade Press Associations, which 
will be held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, September 24, 25 and 26, it will 
readily be seen that this bids fair to be one of the most 
interesting, instructive and profitable meetings of the 
organization: 

Opening session: September 24, 10 A.M., President 
F. D. Porter, chairman. Address of welcome, A. A. Gray, 
president Chicago Trade Press Association. Reports of 
standing committees. Report of Executive Committee. 
Annual report of secretary and treasurer. President’s 
annual address, F. D. Porter, president Federation of 
Trade Press Associations. Appointment of committees. 
New and unfinished business. 11:30 A.m., Prof. John D. 
Shoop, assistant superintendent Board of Education, Chi- 
cago: “ Educational Opportunities and Obligations of the 
Business Press.” 12:15 luncheon. All delegates and vis- 
itors are invited to be the guests of the Chicago Trade 
Press Association at luncheon at the Congress Hotel. 

Editorial Symposium, 2 p.M., Arthur L. Rice, editor 
Practical Engineer, Chicago, chairman: Introductory re- 
marks. David Beecroft, directing editor The Class Journal 
Company, New York: “Feature Articles In Different 
Fields of Trade Journalism”; Discussion, 10 minutes. 
Dr. William A. Colledge, director of Educational Depart- 
ment The Redpath Lyceum Bureau, Chicago: “ Putting 
Human Interest Into the Business Press ”; Discussion, 10 
minutes. F. M. Feiker, editor Factory, Chicago: “ Graphic 
Business Records — Their Usefulness and How to Make 
Them ”; Discussion, 10 minutes. 

Circulation Symposium, 3:30 pP.M., Henry G. Lord, 
Textile World Record, Boston, chairman: Introductory 
remarks. S. T. Henry, McGraw Publishing Company, New 
York: “Inter-Departmental Codperation in Circulation 
Building ”; Discussion, 10 minutes. J. B. Pease, Jron 
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Trade Review, Cleveland: “ Practices Proven Successful in 
Securing Subscriptions ”; Discussion, 10 minutes. 

Advertising Symposium, September 25, 9 A.M. to 12:00, 
A. A. Gray, Electrical Review, Chicago, chairman: Intro- 
ductory remarks. Andrew N. Fox, advertising manager 
Benjamin Electric Manufacturing Company, Chicago: 
“The Educational Value of Advertising”; Discussion, 
10 minutes. Charles L. Benjamin, advertising manager 
Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee: 
“ Business Building Through the Business Press ”; Discus- 
sion, 10 minutes. W. H. Ukers, president Tea and Coffe: 
Trade Journal Company, New York: “ How Trade Pape: 
Advertising Should Be Sold”; Discussion, 10 minutes 
Franklyn B. Snyder, Professor of English Literatur 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois: ‘ Makin; 
Business Literature Effective by the Use of Correct Eng 
lish”; Discussion, 10 minutes. F. J. Trezise, Chief Instruc 
tor I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing, Chicago 
“Art and Typography of Advertising”; Discussion, 1( 
minutes. 

Subscribers’ and Advertisers’ Mass-meeting, 2 to 5 P.M. 
F. D. Porter, chairman: Introductory remarks. Subscrib- 
ers — O. C. Ericson, president C. Jevne & Co., Chicago: 
“The Trade Press from a Retailer’s Viewpoint ”; Discus- 
sion, 10 minutes. John P. Mann, Morris, Mann & Riley 
Chicago: ‘“ The Utility of the Business Press in the Con- 
duct of Business”; Discussion, 10 minutes. John W. 
Alvord, Sanitary Engineer, Chicago: ‘“ The Importance oi 
the Technical Press to Engineers”; Discussion, 10 min. 
utes. Advertisers—J. J. Phoenix, president Bradley Knit. 
ting Company, Delavan, Wisconsin: “ National Distribu- 
tion Economically Secured Through the Business Press ”’; 
Discussion, 10 minutes. Adrian D. Joyce, general manage: 
Sales and Distribution, The Sherwin-Williams Company, 
Cleveland: “Advertising as an Economizer of Selling 
Expense ”’; Discussion, 10 minutes. R. C. Haskins, presi- 
dent and sales manager International Harvester Company 
of America, Chicago: ‘Advertising Department and Sales 
Department Team-Work ”; Discussion, 10 minutes. 

Annual Banquet in Gold Room, Congress Hotel, 6:30 
P.M., toastmaster, R. C. Jacobsen, Hide and Leather, Chi- 
cago. Dr. Emil Gustave Hirsch, Chicago: ‘“ Standards of 
Practice.” Prof. John A. Scott, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois: ‘ Business and Its Literature.” Doug- 
las Malloch, American Lumberman, Chicago: “ Views and 
Interviews.” 

Publishers’ Symposium, September 26, 9:00 A.M., H. M. 
Swetland, president United Publishers’ Company, New 
York, chairman: Introductory remarks. J. M. Hopkins, 
general manager Printers’ Ink, New York: “ The Value of 
Research and Statistical Service Bureaus ”; Discussion, 10 
minutes. E. C. Hole, American Lumberman, Chicago: 
“How the Business Press Can Aid Its Subscribers to 
Develop Their Local Communities ”; Discussion, 10 min- 
utes. John Lee Mahin, Mahin Advertising Company, Chi- 
cago: ‘“ Modern Advertising Agency Methods”; Discus- 
sion, 10 minutes. L. F. Hamilton, advertising manager 
National Tube Company, Pittsburgh: “ Stimulating Sub- 
seribers to Read the Business Press Thoroughly and Sys- 
tematically ”; Discussion, 10 minutes. Harry A. Wheeler, 
vice-president Union Trust Company, Chicago, and first 
president Chamber of Commerce of the United States: 
“ Reflection.” 

Final Business Session, 11:30 A.M., President F. D. 
Porter, chairman. Report of standing committees. Elec- 
tion of officers for ensuing year. New and unfinished 


business. 











INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION IN 
SIXTIETH CONVENTION. 


BY W. B. PRESCOTT. 





HE attendance at the sixtieth convention of 
the International Typographical Union at 
Providence, Rhode Island, during the week 
of August 10-15, 1914, nearly reached the 
high-water mark for such affairs. There 
were two thousand present, three hundred 
of whom were delegates. Many of the 
visitors came direct from the Printers’ 

Baseball Tournament, held the previous week at Cincin- 

iati. The ladies were out in force, and an innovation was 

1 band, composed wholly of compositors, that played fre- 

juently and led the procession to the convention hall. Ina 

weltering heat the delegates took their seats and took off 
heir coats, while hundreds of men and women filled the 

‘ombined drill-room and auditorium of Infantry Hall. 

















“The band will play ‘ Big Six Band March,’ dedicated 
to the International Typographical Union by J. Clayton 
Heaton, of the New York Times chapel,” was the announce- 
ment of George H. Hanford, leader of the musical organiza- 
tion composed of members of New York Typographical 
Union, No. 6. After the band had played this thoroughly 
union-made composition the usual preliminaries were 
indulged in. Rev. Father Cullen delivered the invocation, 
and the delegates and visitors were welcomed by Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Burchard, Mayor Gainer and Congressman 
Gerry, of Newport, as well as President O’Connor, of the 
local union. 

President Duncan replied to the invitation to partici- 
pate in the hospitality of Rhode Island, and the convention 
got down to business by discussing a question that has been 
discussed off and on for twenty-two years, namely: “ Shall 





the president appoint the Committee on Appeals or shall 
the committee be elected by the convention? ” and the dele- 
gates decided by a vote of 275 to 71 in favor of presidential 
appointments. 


Union’s Affairs in a Nutshell. 

The reports of the officers show a total membership this 
year of 64,404, an increase of 1,804. The money in the 
treasury at the end of the last fiscal year — May 31, 1914 
— was $929,355.80, an increase of $132,408.24 over the pre- 
vious year. In addition to this there was in the treasuries 
of the local unions on that date $424,415.74, making a 
balance on hand of $1,353,771.34. Some idea of the enor- 
mous amount of clerical work involved in handling the 
affairs of the organization is found in the statement that 
during the last year 312,291 pieces of mail and express 
matter were dispatched from headquarters. There were 
713 deaths during the year, and $255,534.21 was disbursed 
in mortuary benefits. The average age at death was 48.7 
years, and the death rate was 12.18 a thousand. From the 
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old-age pension fund 1,210 members drew $264,795. The 
youngest pensioner was thirty-nine years of age (presuma- 
bly a totally disabled member), but sixty would appear to 
be the popular age for pensioners, as there were 280 at 
that age, while 137 were sixty-one years old and 132 sixty- 
nine. There were also three pensioners of eighty-eight 
years and one of ninety-two. The average age of pension- 
ers is 65.7 years. 

Strikes were not fashionable in this organization last 
year. There were only eleven of them, and but 107 of the 





60,000 odd members were involved. Three strikes were 
won, one was settled by arbitration and the remainder were 
pending at the close of the year. 

After being in session for about two and one-half hours 
the delegates adjourned over Tuesday. On Monday after- 
noon they were the guests of the local union on a trolley 
ride to a local amusement park and on Tuesday the same 
host took them to fashionable Newport, where they spent 
the day. 


Francis and Kellogg Speak for Employers. 
On getting down to business on Wednesday morning the 
first item was an address by Charles Francis, president of 
the Printers’ League of America. Mr. Francis congratu- 





lated the union on having achieved sixty years in aiding the 
spirit of codperation. He annunciated the well-known 
principles of the league and expressed the opinion that if 
the typographical union were true to its traditions, and 
really progressive, it would enter into an agreement with 
the league. 

H. N. Kellogg, representing the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, addressed the convention and 
directed its attention to the fact that there were thirty-one 
unions of the typographical family that are officially 
opposed to referring their differences with publishers to 
arbitration as conducted under the contract between the 
publishers’ association and the international union. He 
admitted there are a few cities in which the publishers have 
also declined to submit their differences to arbitration. In 





extenuation of their position he urged that these refusals 
were for the most part based on the provision in the agree- 
ment which exempts the laws of the international union 
from being submitted to arbitration. “Are we to go back 
to the dark ages; are we to reinaugurate strikes all over 
this country?” asked Mr. Kellogg, before expressing the 
hope that the convention would take some action to elimi- 
nate the unsatisfactory conditions to which he referred. 
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Pressmen’s Union Lauded. 

President George L. Berry, of the International Print- 
ing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union, defended his organi- 
zation, which, he said, had been pictured to the typos as the 
incompetent and impossible union. He asserted that in the 
past seven years its membership had increased from seven- 


es 
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teen thousand to approximately twenty-nine thousand; 
that wage conditions had been improved; that the technical 
school was not a “ joke school,” but had machinery to 
the value of $85,000, and that the total salable assets of 
the technical school farm and sanatorium in Tennessee 
amounted to $750,000. Mr. Berry made an appeal for the 
closer affiliation of the five printing-trade unions. 

J. J. Freel, of the International Stereotypers’ and Elec- 
trotypers’ Union, conveyed the greetings of his organiza- 
tion, congratulated the printers on their progress, and 
closed by lauding former President Lynch, saying that 
while he had at all times protected the interests of the typo- 








graphical union he was always absolutely fair and just to 
members of the other organizations, and that his retire- 
ment from the movement was a great loss to the trade 
generally. 

Secretary Tyler Brings Message from Typothetae. 

Educational work constituted the theme of the address 
delivered by Secretary P. P. Tyler, of the United Typoth- 
etz and Franklin Clubs of America. He emphasized the 
necessity of industrial education, pointed out the advanced 
position taken by Germany in this matter, and reviewed 
what is being done in the printing trade in America. Natu- 
rally, he spoke of the standard cost-finding system and its 
related work, expressing the opinion that “ Unionism is 
not opposed to the introduction of such modern and scien- 





tific methods, but the average employee does not as a rule 
take kindly to their installation. This has come about from 
the fact that the workman has not given any attention to 
the advancements that were taking place in all manufac- 
turing lines; and, further, from an erroneous idea that 
every employer was making large profits in the business. 
One of the many undertakings of our organization is to 
gather cost information in order that the printers may 
know what the correct price is for a certain piece of work 
and, incidentally, that the employer may be able to meet the 
employee on a fair and just basis when the question of an 
increase of wages is presented. For this reason, if for no 
other, the employee should most heartily codperate with the 
front office in the accurate keeping of all time that he may 
put in on a given job. 
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“The cost system, which has revolutionized conditions 
in the printing industry, places the employer on a level 
with other business men and has likewise been a boon to the 
employee; and only to the extent that the employee helps 
in its maintenance will the institution he serves benefi: 
by it.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Tyler said: “I know quite well that 
some of you gentlemen, in times past, have not looked with 
a great deal of affection upon the Typothete, and if an, 
such hostile feeling is still smoldering I earnestly hope tha: 
my remarks will be the means of changing your viewpoint 
and that you will leave this convention appreciative o/ 
what the United Typothete and Franklin Clubs of Americ: 
is doing for the printing industry at this present day.’ 





A. P. Sovey, president of the International Brother 
hood of Bookbinders, and Matthew Woll, president of th: 
International Photoengravers’ Union, sent messages 0! 
felicitation to the organization, and expressed regret that 
circumstances prevented their personal participation in th: 
proceedings. 

Laws Committee Slaughters Amendments. 

The Committee on Laws had been in session for nearly 
a week before the opening of the convention, and whe 
it presented its report it was found that it regarded with 
disfavor all but a very few of the propositions laid befor: 
it. A number of these contemplated increasing benefits, 
especially old-age pensions. In one case, the Denver union 
proposed that members who had been in continuous gooi 
standing for thirty-five years should receive $1 a week 
more than their fellow-pensioners. Around this proposal! 
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the discussion raged, the committee defending its position 
by saying that there should be no increase in benefits until 
the amount of the fund had been greatly augmented. It 
therefore opposed this proposition as well as others of a 
kindred nature for the reason that the proponents did not 
provide any means whereby additional revenue could be 
secured. From the standpoint of sentiment, the Denver 
resolution made the strongest appeal to the members, but 
it was defeated by a vote of 148 to 132, and after its dis- 
posal very little time was wasted in discussing measures 
for increasing the benefits. Indeed, the vigilant committee 
refused to O. K. propositions intended to abrogate a rather 
anomalous regulation whereby pensioners are required to 
pay dues. 

The perennial question of plate matter and matrices had 
its usual airing. The law was amended depriving loca! 








unions of the option of being allowed “ time” on all bor- 
rowed or purchased matter or matrices, which hereafter 
must be “ reset as nearly like the original as possible, made 
up, read and corrected,” though local unions and employers 
may regulate the time limit for such resetting. 














Priority Law Amended. 

There were ten efforts made to amend the so-called 
priority law, not one of which seemed to meet the approval 
vf the committee, which presented a substitute that in 
fect relegates the entire matter to local unions by this 





imendment: “ Provided, however, that local unions shall 
1ave the right to make such regulations governing the fill- 
ng of situations and the disposal of extra work as in their 
‘udgment may be necessary to meet local conditions to 
which it is impossible to apply international law.” 

There was the usual flood of impassioned oratory on 
his subject, and after the recommendation of the commit- 
ee was adopted by a vote of 152 to 127 it was decided to 
send the entire matter to the referendum. 

An echo of the squabble about what constitutes 
‘membership in good standing ” when a member desires to 
become a candidate for office, was heard in the proposition 
emanating from Secretary-Treasurer Hays, and which pro- 
vided that members shall pay the international union per 









capita tax and assessment for any given month on or before 
the tenth day of the next succeeding month. This will 
make no difference in the receipts or machinery of the 
organization, and merely sets a day so as to prevent such 
conditions as arose when C. E. Hawkes was disqualified as 
candidate for president on the ground that he was not a 
member in good standing because, though paying his dues, 
he had been somewhat irregular in the date of payment. 


Executive Council Increased to Five. 

In the debate on increasing the executive council from 
three members to five, Mr. Hays took occasion to pay a 
high tribute to the integrity and faithfulness of Hugo 
Miller, who is secretary-treasurer of the German branch. 





The expenses of delegates to the International Typo- 
graphical Un.on convention are borne by the unions they 
represent, and consequently there are many organizations 
which never have the pleasure of seeing their names among 
the roster of those represented. Many labor organizations 
pay delegates’ expenses, or a portion of them, from the 
national or international treasury, and there has always 
been an element among the printers anxious to see that 
system adopted. During the discussion on the proposal to 
that effect Secretary-Treasurer Hays stated it would 
require an increase of twelve and one-half cents a member 
a month to provide the necessary moneys, and the conven- 
tion forthwith gave the idea its quietus. 
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It took the same course when asked to approve the idea 
of holding conventions at a stated city and to require loca! 
unions to elect delegates for two years. 


Interfering with Members Going to Court. 

The convention approved several changes in the laws 
governing appeals from actions of local unions or the 
international council. It also adopted a provision making 
it incumbent on the member who seeks redress in the courts 
to deposit a bond sufficient to cover costs entailed by the 
International Typographical Union in defending the action, 
and the same obstacle is placed in the path of any member 
who wishes to sue out an injunction against the interna- 
tional or local union or any union official. 

The hunger for real estate manifested itself in two reso- 
lutions having for their end the erection of a headquarters 
building at Indianapolis, and which sought to instruct the 





officers to investigate and report the cost of and possible 
income from such a building, but the convention declined to 
even approve the investigation. 

One “ protectionist ” particularly desired to have a regu- 
lation adopted so that committeemen of subordinate unions 
shall not be disciplined by employers for activity in union 
work by “ lay-offs ” or other indignities, but the convention 
refused to dabble in such domestic affairs. 


Asserts Jurisdiction over Monotype Laborers. 

That the typographical union is jealous of its authority 
in composing-rooms is proved by the convention maintain- 
ing that “ persons employed about monotype casters ” shall 
apply to the typographical union for a charter if they wish 
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to organize, and expressed opposition to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor assuming jurisdiction over these machine- 
tenders even though the particular persons desiring to 
organize were in reality merely laborers and not regarded 
as skilled workers. 

The delegates also refused to relinquish jurisdiction 
over the newspaper writers. 

J. B. Graham, seventy-five years of age and long a mem- 
ber of the union, is about to publish his experiences of half 
a century under the title of “ Hand-Set Reminiscences ” 
and the delegates went on record as expressing their desire 





to help along an old union printer by indorsing the book 
and recommending it to the membership. 

Because low-cut reglets often cause the doubling up of a 
job and the springing or “ bellying ” of a book form, to the 
annoyance of compositors, stonemen and pressmen, and at a 
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loss to employers, the convention was asked to go on record 
in favor of a uniform height for reglets and other spacing 
material, but it did not see its way clear to act on the 
suggestion. 
Want Sanitary Legislation. 

The convention instructed the officers to memorialize the 
“ Legislature of each State, the Congress of the United 
States and the law-making power of Canada to enact laws 
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. . that will make it a penal offense to run typesetting 
machines without having the same properly piped, so that 
the lead fumes will be carried off and not be permitted to 
poison the air of the composing-room and endanger the lives 
of the operator and other employees.” 


A Striking Union Rebuked. 

E. H. Belo & Co., publishers of the Dallas News, a morn- 
ing paper, decided to issue another daily —the Evening 
Journal. A dispute arose between the company and the 
local union as to whether the morning or evening paper 
scale should obtain, and the men refused to work even 
though the union and the company were operating under 
the arbitration agreement. Within a short time they 
returned to their employment, but the matter came before 
the convention, which expressed the opinion that the strike 
was illegal —a direct violation of the laws of the inter- 
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national union — and emphasized its position by indorsing 
these rulings of the executive council: 

“ That Dallas Typographical Union, No. 173, shall forth- 
with notify the publisher of the Dallas News that it is will- 
ing to proceed to immediate arbitration of the matter in 
issue; 

“That No. 173 shall engage to accept and in good faith 
enforce the finding's of the arbiters; 

“That No. 173 shall forthwith furnish to H. N. Kellogg, 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, a copy 
of the document accepting arbitration (in entirety) ; 

“That No. 173 shall forthwith furnish to Secretary- 
Treasurer Hays for file record a copy of the document 
accepting arbitration (in entirety).” 





To Fight Envelope Corner-Card Abuse. 
The practice of printing envelope corner-cards through 
government contract came before the convention and was 
referred to as a pernicious practice to be condemned as 
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unjust and uneconomic; that the system is an unfair dis- 
crimination against legitimate competition and thousands 
of printing concerns and tens of thousands of employees; 
that it directly commits the United States Government to 
exploiting a sweat-shop, and places Uncle Sam in the posi- 
tion of serving as solicitor for orders, collector of bills, and 
all around paternalistic promoter of profits for private 
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enterprise. It was decided to instruct the executive coun- 
cil to proceed against the practice, and local unions were 
instructed to use their best influence on Senators and Rep- 
resentatives to support the union in its campaign of opposi- 
tion to the Dayton concern. 


Two Languid Subsidiary Organizations. 

President Duncan does not think that the good to b 
obtained through state and provincial unions is adequately 
appreciated by many members, and the convention coin- 
cided in that view but did little in a material way to quicke: 
interest in the subsidiary organizations. The attention of 
the lukewarm members was directed to the fact that thes 
associations have proved their effectiveness in protectiny 
trade interests before state legislatures and in keepiny 
members posted as to the condition of trade. 

One of the subordinate divisions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is the label trades department, which is 
supposed to be a center of activity for all organizations 
using union labels, union-shop cards or union buttons. This 
department is expected to stimulate interest and otherwise 





promote the use of union-made goods, but it appears there 
is some question as to whether the results obtained are suffi- 
cient to warrant the department’s continuance. This weak- 
ness is due to the fact that not all label trades affiliate, but 
Secretary-Treasurer Hays said the International Typo- 
graphical Union could not withdraw because it is “ essen- 
tially a label organization,” and the convention, concurring 
in that conclusion, recommended that all interested organi- 
zations affiliate with the department. 


Typos May Erect Machines. 


On several occasions, especially in New York, when em- 
ploying printers wished to erect machines they were inter- 
viewed by representatives of the machinists’ union and told 
that the erection of such machinery was within the province 
and the perquisite of members of the machinists’ union, and 
if this was not recognized trouble was promised. Usually 
the employer conceded, but on one occasion, at least, the 
officers of the typographical union supplied men. Here is 





the material for a full-fledged trade-union jurisdictional 
dispute. Employers complained of abuses, or at least 
peculiar practices on the part of the machinists, and finally 
the matter came before the convention, which adopted this 
memorandum as a suggested basis of agreement between 
the two unions: 

“Tt is agreed that the erection, installing, dismantling 
or reassembling of all typesetting or typecasting devices or 
parts thereof after leaving factory shall be performed by 
members of the International Typographical Union; pro- 
vided, that this shall not be construed to debar members of 
the International Association of Machinists from perform- 
ing such work, but in no case shall they receive less than 
the prevailing wages of the local International Typographi- 
cal Union. 

“Tt is hereby agreed that the International Association 
of Machinists has jurisdiction over all machinists employed 
in machine shops and factories.” 

















Mailers and Bookbinders Cause Jurisdictional Dispute. 
The most serious jurisdictional dispute in the trade is 
that between the mailers’ unions, which are connected with 
the International Typographical Union, and the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Bookbinders. It will be remembered 
that mailers made the claim that single wrapping is under 
heir jurisdiction. This dispute has been wending its way 
hrough the records of unionism for some time. Within a 
year or so the executive council of the Federation of Labor 
lecided the case in favor of the binders and against the 
nailers. By many it was thought that this settled the dis- 
ute, but the printers’ officials declare that the matter has 
iot been adjusted, and assert conditions are more strained 
than they were three years ago. Recently conferences be- 
tween representatives of the mailers and bookbinders were 
ield, but these proved abortive. To add to the perplexities 
f the situation, the bookbinders at a recent convention 
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isserted a claim of jurisdiction over all automatic mailing 
machines. Of course the typographical union stands by its 
members and just as emphatically maintains that all classes 
of mailing are under its jurisdiction, and also indorses the 
attitude of the international officials in saying that the 
single-wrapper dispute has not been adjusted. 





“Closer Affiliation’? Marking Time. 


The gentlemen who bore fraternal greetings from the 
other unions had much to say about closer affiliation, and 
they seemed to be a great deal more optimistic about the 
propinquity of achieving that desire than did their auditors. 
When the matter came before the convention it was discov- 
ered that there had been several conferences of representa- 
tives of the various unions to discuss this matter. A plan 
of codperation was presented by the officers of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. This was not satisfactory, 
and while another conference was held some months later 
for the purpose of discussing a counter proposition, the sec- 
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ond meeting adjourned to meet again in November. Mean- 
time the membership of the various organizations was to 
be sounded on the proposition of closer affiliation with a 
monthly assessment of 10 cents a member for offensive and 
defensive purposes. The delegates at Providence refused 
to submit the matter to a referendum vote, leaving it in the 
hands of the officers. They were probably influenced by the 
fact that at the rate of 10 cents a month the people they 
represent would furnish about five-eighths of the revenue 
needed to finance the plan. The financial scheme proposed 
by the typographical union contemplates nominal dues for 
the purpose of conducting the affairs of the proposed asso- 
ciation, but not for strike purposes. Under this plan when 
a union requests sympathetic action on the part of the other 
unions it will have to submit its case to them, when an 
effort will be made to settle the dispute, but before a strike 
is called it will have to guarantee all the expenses in connec- 
tion therewith, paying benefits to the sympathetic strikers 
on the basis allowed by their respective unions. 
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The desire for a home or a branch of the Union Printers’ 
Home on the southeast Atlantic coast broke out afresh. 
The convention, however, refused to smile on the proposal, 
and it is probable that some years will elapse before the 





sentiment in behalf of another home will be strong enough 
to inject real life into the project. 


Home Needs More Money. 


The Union Printers’ Home in Colorado Springs is main- 
tained by a monthly assessment of 15 cents a member, and 
it is now said that is just about sufficient to support the 
Home and keep it in good condition. It will not allow for 
expensive improvements to provide for an increase of 
“residents.” The convention took cognizance of this condi- 
tion, and the membership will be asked to vote on an amend- 
ment increasing the taxation for Home maintenance to 20 
cents a month. 

Two years ago the convention authorized the executive 
council to proceed with the erection of a monument as a 
token of respect to pioneer members lying in unmarked 
graves. There was some favorable discussion of the sub- 
ject at the convention of 1913, and this year the pertinent 
committee recommended that the officers proceed with the 





erection of the monument, but the convention refused to 
concur in the recommendation and the monument is now 
among the things in limbo. 


Typographical Journal Has Deficit. 


Quite naturally the editors of the official paper, The 
Typographical Journal, have been criticized for the manner 
in which they wield the blue pencil, and an ingenious states- 
man proposed that ten pages be set aside in which contribu- 
tors of not more than one thousand words will be allowed to 
say anything they please. The delegates felt it was imprac- 
ticable from a journalistic standpoint, and undesirable 
from a business standpoint, to relieve the editor of any 
responsibility for what appears in the paper. The dele- 
gates also showed their business acumen when they nega- 
tived the proposition to establish a printing-office for the 
journal in connection with the Home. They pointed out that 
this would be a most costly procedure, for the reason that 
it would require the purchase of a rather expensive plant 
which would be idle most of the time, and would also involve 





the employment of labor under wasteful conditions. It cost 
$41,548.78 to publish the journal last year, and there was a 
deficit of $3,351.01, but it was pointed out that thousands 
of pages of official matter were printed that would have 
cost a large amount to send through the mails in circular 
form, so the journal is regarded as a paying institution. 
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Apprentices, Industrial Education and a Probe 
Commission. 

Apprentices and industrial education occupied a respec- 
table portion of the time of the delegates. A proposal to 
urge on subordinate unions the elimination of apprentices 
in daily newspaper offices was negatived and the following 
adopted as a substitute: 





“The International Typographical Union regards it as 
unethical for a proprietor to employ a boy whom he is 
unable to give a thorough trade training, and we suggest 
that local unions make this the basis when apportioning the 
number of apprentices to journeymen.” 

If this is generally followed, it will put the apportion- 
ment of apprentices to journeymen on an entirely new 
foundation. Two resolutions presented expressed alarm at 
some phases of trade and vocational education as they are 
being pursued in certain public schools. The convention did 
not join in the denunciation, but disposed of the question by 
instructing the president to appoint a committee of three 
to investigate vocational training in all its ramifications 
and make a report to the convention next year. 

The work of the I. T. U. Commission was indorsed unani- 
mously, and while the convention did not make the taking 
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of the Course compulsory it referred the matter to local 
unions with the recommendation that they adopt some sys- 
tem whereby the apprentices may be enabled to take 
advantage of the I. T. U. Course. The scheme that appealed 
to most delegates was one whereby the unions pay for the 
Course in full and collect from the boys at the rate of 50 
cents a week. 





Scale Dispute and an Election Squabble. 


Through the interminable buzz in hotel lobbies and the 
convention hall anterooms was heard a great deal about 
“the Chicago cases.” There were two of them — one was 
an appeal to the international union arising out of what 
was alleged to have been an illegal decision on the part of 
President Duncan in conjunction with Mr. Kellogg, labor 
commissioner for the publishers’ association. As an inci- 
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dent to the standardization of newspapers, many of the 
metropolitan sheets are reducing the size of their columns. 
The Chicago Hearst papers did so two years ago. The 
union then set up a claim that the basis of the scale was on 
a 13%-ems pica line, and that the change so impaired the 
earning capacity of operators that it amounted to a viola- 
tion of the scale. The International Board of Arbitration 
at that time decided in favor of the union, the publishers 
being represented on that board by George C. Hitt, of 
Indianapolis, and W. S. Jones, of Minneapolis. Within the 
last year or two other Chicago papers shortened the meas- 
ure, and one of them put on a larger type-face. As the 
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Chicago scale is on a bonus basis, and the newspapers 
reconstructed their measures to conform to the new column. 
width, there was in some cases a considerable decrement 
in earnings. The union objected and was unable to reach 
a conclusion with the local publishers’ association. |: 
requested President Duncan to determine whether “ th; 
case properly could be submitted for arbitration before th: 
international board.” Mr. Duncan took up the matter wit! 
Mr. Kellogg, and the Chicago union was rather amazed ¢. 
receive a decision upholding the practices of Chicago news 
paper offices, signed by President Duncan and Commis 
sioner Kellogg. The union denied the right of those tw: 
gentlemen to decide the question, and asked the executiv 

council to interfere and compel President Duncan to recan‘ 
This the council refused to do, though disagreeing wit 

Mr. Duncan’s conclusion, who stoutly maintained that h 

was not only within his right in acting as he did but righ 
as to the merits of the case. 





The union then brought the matter to the conventio: 
asking it to instruct Mr. Duncan to withdraw his “ illegal ’ 
decision, set aside various rulings of the executive council, 
and notify the newspaper publishers that if they did no: 
comply with the “spirit and letter” of the contract the 
International Typographical Union will no longer recognize 
it as legal and binding. There was a coterie of Chicagoans 
at Providence for the purpose of supporting the appeal. 
The ultimate action of the convention, however, was to tak« 
the position that the case should be reinstated as though no 
action had been taken, and refer the matter for adjudica- 
tion to the international board. 

The other affair involved Chicago union, but that organi- 
zation was rather loth to see it on the records. At the 
referendum election of officers in May last, T. W. McCul- 
lough, managing editor of the Omaha Bee and a shining 





mark for the shafts of a certain element in the union, 
was declared elected by a plurality of twelve votes over 
F. J. Bonnington, of San Francisco, a leader of the progres- 
sive element. It was discovered that the voting list of a 
Chicago chapel was not enumerated in the official summary, 
and it is claimed Mr. Bonnington had about fifteen votes 
on that list. There was no allegation of fraud made in the 
matter, the election board, composed of friends of both can- 
didates, unanimously agreeing that they never saw the 
sheet, and the person supposed to have delivered it asserts 
he threw it into the room and did not follow the usual and 
orderly way of allowing the clerk of the election board to 
examine the sheet and acknowledge its receipt. On the 
strength of this tantalizing but not uncommon error, there 
were efforts made to unseat Mr. McCullough and others 
wanted to call a new election. Delegates, however, took 
into consideration the fact that there were probably other 
election sheets that miscarried and refused to act on the 
suggestion, referring the matter back to Chicago union for 
action. What that organization will do is difficult to deter- 
mine when we consider no one has ever seen the missing 
ballot sheet and the original voting slips are destroyed. 
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Mr. Lynch Presented $10,000 Check. 


The outstanding feature of the convention was the pres- 
entation to former President Lynch of a check for $10,000 
as an appreciation of his services for two years as vice- 
president and thirteen years as president. That gentleman 
appeared before the convention to say farewell, and took 
occasion to make a vigorous speech reviewing the progress 
of the organization, in which he gave an idea of what he 
thought the union should do in the way of beneficial fea- 
tures. He said he hoped to see a balance of at least 
$2,000,000 in the mortuary and pension funds, from the 
interest of which it would be possible to establish sick and 
out-of-work benefits without further taxation on the mem- 
bers. After the thunders of applause had died away a 
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series of preambles reciting Mr. Lynch’s services was read 
and followed by a resolution that they be engraved, framed 
and published in The Typographical Journal. A delegate 
moved to amend by substituting for the “ framed resolu- 
tion,” as a “more correct expression of our appreciation 
and good will, the executive council is authorized to present 
ex-President Lynch with a check for $5,000 on behalf of the 
International Typographical Union membership.” This 
was quickly followed by an amendment to the amendment 
that the check be for $10,000. After many oral eulogies 
and several enthusiastic demonstrations the amendment to 
the amendment was carried. The records show that twenty- 
six delegates wished to be recorded as voting against the 
appropriation. 







Los Angeles Captures Next Convention. 
Washington (D. C.) Typographical Union is going to 
celebrate its centennial in 1915 and was a contender for the 
next place of meeting. It was opposed by Los Angeles. 
The promoters of that city flooded the large hall with stud- 
ied oratory about the climate of California and the neces- 





sity of doing something for the union printers in the hom2 
of non-unionism so effectively that they won by a vote of 
166 to 113. 

Odds and Ends. 

At the request of the Rhode Island woman suffrage 
party, the convention went on record as favoring equal 
political rights for men and women. It also declared itself 
as believing that government ownership of the telegraphic 
and telephonic service was necessary in order to make the 
postal system efficient, and authorized the appointment of 
a committee of three of the membership of the typographi- 
eal union at Washington, D. C., “to take the necessary 
steps under the law of 1866” for the establishment of a 
governmental telegraphic and telephone system. 

An innovation was the election of Mrs. Annie E. Buckie 
to honorary membership. Mrs. Buckie is le grande dame 
of the Old-Time Printers’ Association of Chicago, and 
probably holds the record for man or woman as an atten- 
dant at printers’ conventions, as will be seen by reference 
to a sketch elsewhere. 

The convention sent a message of condolence to Presi- 
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dent Wilson on account of the death of his wife, and 
adopted a resolution denouncing the European war. 
Vice-President Hertenstein made his bow as an Official 
and was enthusiastically received. This can be accredited 
in part to the theory that “ handsome is as handsome does,” 
for Mr. Hertenstein, who hails from St. Louis, is easily 
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the Adonis of the American labor movement. He was 
appointed by the executive council to fill a vacancy caused 
by Mr. Lynch’s retirement. 

A number of delegates and visitors reached the conven- 
tion city in automobiles, which at once proves that the auto- 
mobile is becoming democratic, and some printers are — if 
not affluent — on Easy street. One of the automobile par- 
ties came all the way from Texas. 

Gossip says that all is not well within the ranks of th2 
International Pressmen’s Union. President Berry made a 
very effective optimistic speech. There were prominent 
pressmen in the convention who wished to reply to him, 
however, but the printers thought it the part of prudence 
not to permit an airing of a sister union’s troubles in their 
convention. It is said that a revolt is brewing against the 
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tactics pursued by Mr. Berry’s administration, and the 
number and quality of pressmen in Providence would indi- 
cate that a council of war was being held there. The 
aggressive Dan McDonald, who is prominent in pressmen’s 
affairs and is also president of the City Council, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, was very much in evidence. 

The fun-boosters, “ The Turkeys,” were out in force. 
They took possession of the headquarters hotel one eve- 
ning, and their weird shrieks and fantastic actions sur- 
prised, if they did not edify, the natives. 





ANALYSIS OF PRINTING-INKS. 


A procedure of analysis of printing-inks has, been devel- 
oped by the Bureau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce, which, during the years in which it has been used, 
has been found to be very satisfactory. Technologic Paper 
No. 39 is devoted to the subject. 

By means of suitable solvents, the ink is divided into 
two parts — oil and pigment. The oil fraction is analyzed 
for unsaponifiable matter and rosin. The former may con- 
sist of mineral oils, or the hydrocarbon portion of rosin oil. 
A qualitative test for rosin oil and rosin is given. The 
analysis of the pigment fraction will depend very largely 
on the color of the pigment. Methods are given for the 


determination of the principal constituents of the more 
common inks, such as black, red, blue, green, ete. 

The paper contains a brief discussion of the relation of 
anilin dyes in the inks to the paper. This covers the ques- 
tion of the permanency of the blue dyes used to neutralize 
the yellow color of the oil, and emphasizes the necessity for 
a careful selection of the dyes to be used. Several methods 
for the determination of the permanency to light of the 
various colored pigments are given. 
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Isaac Colburn. 


Isaac Colburn, for the past twenty years district mana- 
ger of the Chicago branch of George H. Morrill Company, 
passed away on Thursday, July 23, after a lingering illness 
dating back over the past two years. Mr. Colburn was 
born in Waltham, Massachusetts, December 13, 1853, and 





Isaac Couburn. 


was the youngest son of Isaac and Katherine Farwell Col- 
burn. When but a boy, Mr. Colburn’s father moved to what 
was then South Dedham, now Norwood, Massachusetts, 
and a large part of his life was spent in this town. 

The early part of Mr. Colburn’s business life was 
devoted to the leather interests, in which he made many 
strong and lasting friendships. He was of a happy, genial 
disposition, and was loved and respected by all who knew 
him. He was one of the fortunate men who not only gain 
the esteem but the love of those with whom they come in 
contact. He always had a kind word and a helping hand 
for those in need. 

No better testimonial to the high character of Mr. 
Colburn, and to the esteem in which he was held by his 
fellow workers, can be given than the following, written by 
one who was closely associated with him in the business: 
“Within a week after Mr. Colburn came to the Chicago 
office to succeed his brother, who had been called to San 
Francisco, he was in the good graces of every old employee, 
and the first-formed friendships were lasting to the end. 
Some of the employees who were with the Chicago office 
twenty years ago are still here, and they, more than the 
others, feel the loss, as he was not only their employer but 





their friend and counselor in all their undertakings. H¢ 
was a far-seeing financier and was ever ready to show then 
how they could invest their savings to good advantage 
His big heart was at all times with the salesmen in thei) 
work, and even during his last illness he had a smile and : 
pleasant word every morning, very seldom showing th: 
intense pain which we know he must have been suffering 
Whenever he gave his employees a raise in salary h: 
exacted a promise that part of it would be set aside eac} 
week. At the end of the year the savings were invested fo: 
the employee, and now, through the action, some of th: 
older employees derive quite an income from their invest 
ments.” 

A large circle of friends mourn the loss of Mr. Colburn 
He is survived by his widow, a son and a daughter, and a 
brother, Bernard F. Colburn. 


David Ramaley. 


On Friday evening, August 21, David Kamaley, the 
Nestor of the printing trades in St. Paul, Minnesota, and 
the oldest employing printer in the Northwest, passed away 
at his home in St. Paul at the age of eighty-six. Since 1855 
Mr. Ramaley has worked continuously at the trade in some 
leading capacity in St. Paul, and to few men has such trib- 
ute been paid as the following from the Minnesota Union 
Advocate of April 10, 1914: “ His long record here is with- 
out blemish, either as a workman or as an employer.” 

On Sunday afternoon, April 5, 1914, at the regular 
meeting of the St. Paul Typographical Union, Mr. Rama- 
ley was presented with a loving-cup by the members of the 
union as a testimonial of their high appreciation of his 
long and honorable record and his exalted character as a 
man. On this occasion J. H. Wilson, chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge, made the presentation and gave the fol- 
lowing interesting account of Mr. Ramaley’s career as a 
printer: 

“At eleven years of age David Ramaley first saw the 
inside of a printing-office. He had only such education as a 
village school could give eighty years ago in the old German 
county of Westmoreland, in western Pennsylvania. He 
was one of a family of six children left without a mother, 
and, while the boy of eleven could not well bring in any- 
thing to help out the family living, he could sell his labor 
for three square meals a day and a home and clothing. His 
employment was on a weekly newspaper, but that was 
moved to another locality, and as the father with his family 
had moved to Pittsburgh, then a thriving city of twenty- 
five thousand people, the embryo printer was taken along, 
and immediately found another place to finish learning the 
business. This second employment was but for a short 
time, as the paper was discontinued for want of support. 
Mr. Ramaley’s third attempt was with the Pittsburgh 
Gazette, then sixty-four years old, and, having arrived at 
the dignity of a daily paper, it employed seven or eight 
boys on composition. The work began at six o’clock in the 
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morning and lasted until eleven, and in the afternoon dis- 
tribution was done as needed. The wages were limited to 
three dollars a week. Here Mr. Ramaley remained for five 
years, arriving at the dignity of foreman on April 10, 1845, 
memorable as the day of the great fire, which swept over 
fifty-six acres in the very heart of the city. The honors of 
foreman and the emoluments were not of equal considera- 
tion, the boy being only seventeen years of age and the 
wages only seven dollars a week. ° 

“The next year he resigned the foremanship and went 
back to the case at nine dollars a week. There were news- 
paper scoops then as now, but no railroads west of the 
Alleghany mountains, and news was attainable only by 
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stage coaches. During the Mexican War this boy traveled 
daily up and down the Monongahela river to Brownsville, 
sixty miles east of Pittsburgh, getting the news from the 
stage coaches and setting it up ready for an extra edition 
of the paper after landing in Pittsburgh. In 1848 there 
were three or four weeks of anxiety about the result of the 
presidential election, and it was his duty to wait every 
night until twelve o’clock to get the latest news and set it 
up for the morning edition. 

“In 1849, like thousands of others, he had the gold fever 
strong, but at the last moment it was cured, and he went 
into business, starting with a weekly newspaper which was 
not a success in his hands, but is still published by the 
family of his successor. Back to the case he went again in 
Pittsburgh, and in 1855 he came to St. Paul, getting work 
on the Daily Democrat. Soon afterward the Pioneer and 
Democrat were consolidated, and from 1856 continuously 
until 1865 he worked on the new paper in the several capaci- 
ties of foreman, reporter and business manager. After 
that he had the first job office independent of a newspaper, 
and for diversion served also as business manager of the 
Minneapolis Tribune at its start in 1867. The next year, 
1868, he started the St. Paul Daily Dispatch, in connection 
with H. P. Hall. They fought for existence for two or 
three years, then separated the job office from the news- 
paper, Mr. Hall taking charge of the latter, which was then 
familiarly known as the ‘ little lying Dispatch.’ Mr. Rama- 
ley was then state printer for three years, and after that 
again business manager of the Dispatch for a few months 
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in 1876. Since then he has been constantly engaged in the 
printing business on his own account, creditably rounding 
out forty-nine years as an employing printer in this com- 
munity and a glorious record of seventy-five years of active 
work at the trade.” 

For forty-seven years Mr. Ramaley was treasurer of 
the Minnesota State Editorial Association. He was also 
honorary president of the St. Paul Typothete. He was 
one of the first printers in the country to advocate the 
study of cost-finding, and was the author of the “ Employ- 
ing Printers’ Price List for Printing and Binding,” the 
first edition of which was published in 1873 and the latest 
during the current year. 

When the first edition of the “ Employing Printers’ 
Price List ” was published, there was no uniform standard 
of types, consequently no point system. Printing, through- 
out the East, was figured by the ream for the paper and by 
the token for the presswork, meaning 240 impressions on 
type to correspond with the 480 sheets of paper as a stand- 
ard ream. In the West, printers were breaking away from 
the conventional ream and token figures, substituting hun- 
dreds and fractions thereof. In the 1873 price-book all 
figures were based on hundreds and all type-forms were 
measured by the square inch, and a table for the different 
sizes of type was published to facilitate calculations as to 
the number of ems in a given space. 

During his many years of service Mr. Ramaley was 
always a close student, and in recent years he gave the 
most careful attention to all literature appearing on the 
subject of hour-costs. This study, together with the years 
of practical experience of managing a large plant, gave 
him a wide knowledge of the subject of costs, and he was 
at all times ready and willing to give of this knowledge to 
help others. 

Charles J. Hughes, Sr. 

The passing away of Cuarles J. Hughes, Sr., removes 
one of the most prominent and efficient members of the 
printing industry in Richmond, Virginia, as well as one of 
the most active workers in the Richmond Typographical 
Union, of which he was secretary-treasurer, serving his 
sixth consecutive term in office. For a number of years 
Mr. Hughes was foreman of the night force at the plant of 
the Evening Journal, and for the past two years held a 
similar position with the Southern Printing Company. He 
was a man of genial disposition and was always kind and 
courteous to those under him. Mr. Hughes died on Satur- 
day, August 1, after an illness of only four days. He had 
been elected by the members of the union as a delegate to 
the convention of the International Typographical Union, 
and was to have left for Providence on the Friday follow- 
ing his death. 

B. J. Johnson. 

B. J. Johnson, of the Peoria Typesetting Company, 
Peoria, Illinois, passed away suddenly and unexpectedly on 
Friday, July 24. Mr. Johnson was injured in an automo- 
bile accident, but was recovering nicely and was about ready 
to be removed from the hospital to his home. On the morn- 
ing of the twenty-fourth he was cheerful and in a pleasant 
frame of mind. About half-past ten he was suddenly 
stricken and the end came almost immediately and without 
warning, embolus of the lungs being the immediate cause. 
A small piece of bone which had become loosened from the 
fracture traveled through the circulation, was pumped 
through the heart and stopped at the lung, where it caused 
a blood-clot which acted as a cork. Mr. Johnson was a true 
friend and fellow worker, and was held in high esteem by 
all with whom he came in contact. 
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is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 


processes to an exact science. 


Make-Ready for Direct-Tone Plates. 


(1647) “ We would like to know what kind of make- 
ready gives the best results on ‘ direct-tone’ plates. As we 
understand it, ‘ direct-tone’ plates differ from half-tones in 
that they are etched deeper. It is said that they require 
more make-ready than ordinary half-tones. Also a harder 
packing. When finished they really make a fine appear- 
ance, it being difficult to distinguish the work from the 
offset process. Our reason for asking the questions was to 
acquaint ourselves, as far as possible, with the type of work 
before we started work on the catalogue which we have to 
print in this manner. The paper to be used is a sixty-pound 
perfect offset stock, and the illustrations are made from 
wash drawings. If you could give us any information 
which would enable us to turn out a better piece of work, 
we would appreciate it.” 

Answer.— From what we have learned regarding 
“ direct-tone ” plates we are inclined to believe that they 
will require comparatively less make-ready than ordinary 
half-tones. The etching leaves less of a shoulder to the 
printing character or dot, and, consequently, the plates 
may receive more impression without the clogging of th2 
lines in the middle tones and shadows. Where a stock is 
used which is soft or contains no filler, the use of a hard 
packing with the chalk or metallic overlay should give 
excellent results. 


Setting the Impression-Screws. 

(1645) Submits an impression pulled from four large 
metal letters placed in the corners of a chase. The impres- 
sion is uneven as indicated by the following: ‘“ Enclosed 
you will find copy of an impression test on a 12 by 18 platen 
press. You will observe the heavy impression in the upper 
right-hand corner. We have moved the screws right and 
left without any success. The press is new and the screws 
have been moved for the first time. We are about to put a 
big job on and would greatly appreciate it if you could 
inform us how to set platen in right position.” 

Answer.— You made an error in changing the screws 
until the job you refer to was put on and an impression 
pulled to determine the requirements. If the form is an 
unusually heavy one it may be necessary to change the 
screws. We suggest that you place the form on the press, 
and have the required amount of a suitable tympan. Pull 
an impression and observe the result. The test impression 
shows the upper right-hand corner to have relatively too 
much impression. To slacken the impression on the upper 
right-hand corner, loosen the lock-nut and turn the impres- 
sion-screw toward the right, then tighten lock-nut. Pull 
another test sheet and observe change. While it is possible 
to set the platen parallel with the bed by the test with 
letters in each corner of the chase, it wil! become necessary 
for you when greatly increasing the impression for heavy 


forms to turn to the left on the two upper impression 
screws. By adding cards or other packing to the tympa: 
the impression may be made adequate to any demand o: 
clam-shell presses. It has been suggested by a constructo 
of presses that on very heavy forms the placing of a shee: 
of “baby” rubber beneath the pressboard or metal sheet 
will eliminate the need of elaborate make-ready and offe: 
a sufficiently firm bearing for the heaviest form. It will 
also tend to diminish to a great extent the shock of impact. 
We will be pleased to publish the opinions of platen press 
men on this subject. 


Printing Half-Tones on Dull-Surfaced Paper. 


(1646) Submits a section of a catalogue printed with 
a brown two-toned ink on dull-surfaced paper. The press- 
man in writing states: “I enclose a sheet of plate paper. 
One side I printed in art brown, and then to see the differ- 
ence printed the other side with a dull black. The whole 
job was finally printed with the brown. I spent about six 
hours in making ready on this sheet, the first overlay being 
a three-ply hand-cut overlay, then two spot-ups on top of 
that. I am not satisfied with the results, and as we are to 
have a large order of these I would like to have your opin- 
ion in the enclosed return envelope.” 

Answer.— In part, the following was the reply: We 
believe the cause of your trouble lies in using an ink that 
has too much toner in it for the grade of paper used. There 
is no doubt that the ink would have worked perfectly on a 
stock having a hard surface, such as is found on enamel 
paper. In plate stock such as you have used the surface 
conditions are such that a special ink should be used. This 
ink will have a stiffer body and contain less toner, so that 
when it is dry it will not smut, nor will the toner stain the 
stock so strongly, providing it is slip-sheeted. No press- 
man should undertake to use double-tone inks without slip- 
sheeting the work; otherwise a grave risk is assumed. 
The printed stock should remain in the smut sheets until 
dry, and should not be immediately backed up under any 
consideration, but should be allowed to remain from three 
days upwards. To do otherwise is hazardous” in the 
extreme. We have had numerous inquiries regarding work 
of this nature, and will say that invariably the fault lies 
with the printer in not submitting a sample of the stock to 
the ink-dealer, who would know just what strength toner 
would be required to meet the surface conditions of the 
stock. The using of the same grade of ink on enamel as 
would be used on cameo or similar stock will give entirely 
different results. It should not be done. The failure to 
secure satisfactory results is due to this cause more than 
any other. We believe that if you have to print the work 
again you should submit a sample of the identical stock to 
the ink-dealer, and have him mix a blend of ink to suit the 
physical conditions that are to be met. You should follow 
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his instructions regarding slip-sheeting and drying, for 
these are important matters. We believe the make-ready 
and general handling to be adequate. The principal error 
was in the ink being suited more for enamel than for the 
softer-surfaced papers. We do not know whether or not 
you slip-sheeted the work, but you should have done so. 


Presswork on a Magazine Form. 

(1643) Submits a section of a monthly agricultural 
magazine together with the following letter: ‘“ Would like 
to have a criticism of the magazine form enclosed, as you 
can no doubt give me some pointers of value. This job is 
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lays or use the mechanical overlays, for it is doubtful if 
the register between the plates and overlay would be close 
enough. We believe you will obtain better results by bring- 
ing the bed-bearers down to standard height and by carry- 
ing the packing but one sheet of prepared manila above 
the cylinder bearers. This would involve the necessity of 
bringing down the cylinder to a firm bearing on the bed- 
bearers. If you are hampered for make-ready time use a 
print tympan covered with one sheet of prepared manila. 
The following suggestions are made toward improving the 
appearance of some of the advertisements: 1. A one-point 
face for the rule between advertisements. Have the rule 
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Courtesy of Redfield Brothers, New York. 


printed on an old — press that was in an awfully run- 
down condition when we got hold of it about a year ago, 
but I believe we have it in pretty fair running condition 
now. As my experience with cylinder presses has been 
confined to an old four-revolution and a pony I don’t feel 
that I am qualified to be much of a judge on presswork. 
I have the bed-bearers set .920 of an inch, and use three 
sheets of pressboard, one draw-sheet of prepared manila, 
one sheet of prepared manila upon which I take an impres- 
sion and paste my cutouts, three more sheets of prepared 
manila, and over all this a prepared manila draw-sheet. 
Seems like an awful lot of packing, but it takes it to make 
the press print. We do not have much time to try and make 
a nice job of the magazine; we just have to put it on and 
rush it through.” 

Answer.— Considering the various difficulties you are 
experiencing in printing the magazine it looks very well. 
The half-tones could doubtless be improved, but owing to 
the condition of the press and the abnormal amount of 
packing you carry, it would be unwise to make cut over- 








in full-length pieces. A badly joined rule is unsightly. 
2. Procure one casting-block and various border slides for 
your linotype. You can then have your borders cast in full- 
length pieces. This will save the compositor’s tinte as well 
as the pressman’s time. In fact, the cost of these articles 
will be saved in time, and the appearance of the advertise- 
ments will be wonderfully improved. The slides are 
cheaper than matrices, and will last indefinitely. Of course 
the border matrices you now have can be used in some 
cases. Note the various advertisements surrounded by 
two-point rule, badly jointed and with linotype border, also 
badly jointed, and in some cases badly printed, owing to 
its condition rather than to the neglect of the pressman. 
3. On page 19, the heading “ Field Notes ” looks neat, owing 
to the wide spacing, but a larger body and lighter face, 
with less spacing between the letters, would make a better 
department heading. On the same page the small adver- 
tisements would have appeared better had a one-point-face 
rule been used between the advertisements. It should also 
be used as a head rule. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items for this 
department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


A. W. Q. Birtwell Manager of Chicago Branch of the 
George H. Morrill Printing Ink Company. 

A. W. Q. Birtwell, formerly auditor of the general office 
of the George H. Morrill Printing Ink Company, Norwood, 
Massachusetts, and later assistant district manager in Chi- 
cago, has been appointed district manager, succeeding the 
late Isaac Colburn. 


J. M. Smith Now with the Triumph Electric Company, 
Cincinnati. 

J. M. Smith, who until recently has had charge of the 
Engineering Department of the Crocker-Wheeler Company, 
as successor to Gano Dunn, is now connected with the 
Triumph Electric Company, of Cincinnati, assuming his 
duties August 1, 1914. 


‘‘Klever Kards’’ of the Campbell Art Company. 


Specimens have been received of the Klever Kards of 
the Campbell Art Company, Elizabeth, New Jersey, show- 
ing photo kewpie kids in a variety of situations and poses. 
By a system of cut-outs these post-cards can be bent over 
to form an easel. They are amusing, artistic and commend 
admiring attention. 


Frederick H. Farnsworth Western Branch Manager 
Sigmund Ullman Company. 

Announcement is made by the Sigmund Ullman Com- 
pany that Frederick H. Farnsworth, for many years asso- 
ciated with the late Mr. Wimpfheimer, has assumed the 
general management of the western branch of the company. 
The announcement gives occasion to pay a grateful tribute 
to the late Mr. Wimpfheimer. 


Latest Improvements in Galley Cabinets and Galleys 
by the Hamilton Manufacturing Company. 


New features incorporated in the latest productions for 
increased efficiency in the composing-room and saving of 
dollars for the printer, described in the literature of the 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company, are exceedingly inter- 
esting. Every job that comes into the printing-office must 
be corrected, proved and stored, and the Hamilton system 
of handling these matters saves money on each one of these 
operations. The company’s advertising is largely explana- 
tory, and it is always ready to supplement its advice by 
supplying interested parties with complete literature on 
composing-room economics. 


Free Presswork by the National Automatic Press. 


One of the features of the National Automatic Press is 
that it enables the printer to print two or more jobs at the 
same time, for the National sheet feed is so constructed 
that the separate piles of stock may be placed on the feed- 
board, side by side, so that all sheets are taken to the exact 





printing position. No extra parts or attachments ar 
required for printing two or more jobs at once on th 
National; only the things needed for feeding and printin: 
a single job are necessary when several are run togethe: 


Ninth Annual Picnic of the H. C. Hansen Type Foundry 

The ninth annual outing of the employees of the H. ( 
Hansen Type Foundry was held at Bass Point, Nahani 
Massachusetts, on Saturday, July 25. Approximately, on 
hundred employees attended the picnic and the day o 
enjoyment was most successful. 


Rogers & McIntyre—A New Firm in the Ink Trade. 


James Rogers and Charles J. McIntyre announce that 
they have bought the Chicago branch of the Gray’s Feri, 
Printing Ink Works and will continue the manufacture and 
sale of printing and lithographing inks, varnishes, oils, etc., 
at 30 and 32 South Clark street, Chicago. 


Chandler & Price Company See No Indication of 
Depression. 

It is interesting to note at this time that the Chandler & 
Price Co. report record orders for presses and cutters. The 
American Type Founders Company has ordered 508 presses 
and cutters, and Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 210 presses 
and cutters, making a total of 718 machines, which the 
Chandler & Price people say will mean thirty-eight carloads 
of printers’ machinery calling for shipment within thirty 
days’ time. 

The Sinclair & Valentine Company Strikes a 
Responsive Chord. 

The Sinclair & Valentine Company is receiving much 
favorable comment regarding an announcement issued to 
the trade at this time which reads: “It is not the inten- 
tion of this company to raise prices on any inks for which 
we have on hand the necessary raw material, nor on ink 
for which we can purchase this at old prices. It is only 
where we will have to pay more that prices will be ad- 
vanced, and even then it will only be to cover adiitional 
cost. We will do all in our power to protect our customers.” 


Charles H. Ault Now with the Jaenecke Printing 
Ink Company. 

Charles H. Ault, who was for many years connected 
with The Ault & Wiborg Company, latterly as president of 
The Ault & Wiborg London Company, and more recently 
president of The Ault Printing Ink Company, is now con- 
nected with The Jaenecke Printing Ink Company, of which 
he is the vice-president and general manager. Because of 
this move on his part the business of The Ault Printing 
Company will be discontinued, but orders for its well- 
known brand of inks will be executed by The Jaenecke 
Printing Ink Company, Newark, New Jersey. 









































Mrs. Buckie Made Honorary Member of International 
Typographical Union. 

The Providence session of the International Typo- 
graphical Union conferred a unique distinction upon Mrs. 
Annie Buckie, one of the best-known women in the entire 
typographic jurisdiction, that body placing her name on 





Mrs. Annie Buckie. 


the list of honorary members. It is believed that no similar 
honor has been voted to a woman. 

Mrs. Buckie’s husband belonged to the older generation 
of printers, having been an active journeyman in both the 
composition and press branches of the craft, as well as the 
owner of several establishments, his father likewise beinz 
a prominent printer in Glasgow, Scotland, seventy years 
ago. Mr. Buckie was a zealous member of Typographical 
Union No. 16. His death occurring in 1889, the widow 
took hold of the roller-making industry which a short time 
before his demise Mr. Buckie established, and, with numer- 
ous branches in other cities, she has since conducted it 
successfully. . 

Mrs. Buckie when left a widow was forced to assume a 
responsibility that would make a Spartan surrender, but 
she braved it all, and with her family of nine-— two sons 
and seven daughters — came through her trials of self- 
reliance as but few could do, and now the International 
Typographical Union, that highest parliament of skill in 
the world, crowns her with an honorary membership. Cer- 
tainly a tribute to the grandeur of motherhood, which the 
labor movement so conspicuously ennobles and stands for. 


‘“‘Freeman’s Farmer.”’ 

Beginning with the July number, the name of Northwest 
Farm and Home was changed to Freeman’s Farmer, the 
office of publication remaining at North Yakima, Washing- 
ton. We are informed that the real estate, the building 
and the plant are valued at more than one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

This publication is now in its sixty-eighth year. The 
first twelve years of its existence it was published on Wood 
river, a tributary of the Platte, in Nebraska, by Joseph E. 
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Johnson, who set up a little army press at the time the first 
Mormon emigrants went to Salt Lake. The present pub- 
lisher, Legh R. Freeman, got that press and set it up in 
the Fort Kearney military garrison, when nearly all the 
western two-thirds of America was a howling wilderness, 
or as the geographers termed it: ‘“ Fremont’s Great Amer- 
ican Desert.” 

At that time there were fifty thousand Indians on the 
warpath, and the Great Plains were roamed over by mil- 
lions of buffalo. 

In leading the vanguard of western civilization, Mr. 
Freeman’s plant was moved consecutively from Fort Kear- 
ney to Kearney City, North Platte, Neb.; Julesburg, Colo. ; 
Fort Sanders, Laramie City, Benton, Green River, Bear 
River, Wyo.; Ogden, Utah; Glendale, Butte and Thomp- 
son Falls, Mont.; Yakima City and North Yakima, Wash., 
consuming fifty-five years at that work. He claims that 
his publication is the oldest descriptive and agricultural 
magazine in the world. He says that no other magazine 
has, from the start, carried a descriptive feature along 
with the agricultural. It was he who explored all the west- 
ern two-thirds of America on horseback, and described and 
illustrated the many wonders of that region in advance of 
any other person. At the age of seventy-two he is as active 
as most men at twenty-five, and whenever there is a big 
meeting of any kind, whether it is a meeting of the people 
of the district, the state or the nation, for the purpose of 
advancing the interests of the West, his presence is always 
seen, and his voice is heard, among the most active workers. 
In his westward march he has absorbed a number of other 
papers and magazines which have attempted to compete 
with him. 

Eliminating the Half-Tone Screen—The Ippers Fulltone 
Color Emulsion Transfer Plates. 

Miss W. Ippers, of Chicago, assignee of J. W. Ippers, 
the inventor, is preparing to introduce to the printing and 
lithographic trades an emulsion transfer plate which, it is 
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J. W. Ippers. 


claimed, will do away entirely with the half-tone screen. 
The process has been used in a modified way in engraving 
rolls for printing fabrics. The process gives latitude for 
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very deep etching, and has, it is claimed, a very extensive 
application and adaptability for lithographic and intaglio 
printing. The inventor, J. W. Ippers, has assigned his 
invention to his daughter, Miss W. Ippers, as a heritage. 
The specimens of work exhibited by Mr. Ippers are remark- 
able in their softness and fidelity, and promise a great 
advance in the offset color processes. The inventor is mak- 
ing arrangements to publish specimens of his new process 
in these pages. 


Chicago Monotype Club Holds Annual Outing. 

One of the most enjoyable affairs the members of the 
Chicago Monotype Club have participated in was the 
annual automobile outing and chicken-fish dinner held at 
Smidt’s Resort, Robey, Indiana, on Sunday, July 19, 1914. 
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1911, and comprises nearly eighty per cent of the local 
union operators and castermen. It is the only club of its 
kind in this country, and while it was organized for the 
purpose of social entertainment, it has since become a fac- 
tor in the promotion of better working conditions and the 
welfare of its members. 


Chicago Printers in Fourth Annual Golf Tournament. 


The fourth annual golf tournament of the printing 
trades of Chicago and vicinity was held on the links of the 
Ridgemoor Country Golf Club on Tuesday, August 11 
Sixty players competed in the golf events, which consisted 
of medal play handicap in the morning and match play 
handicap in flights of four in the afternoon. 


The greate: 
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Members of the Chicago Monotype Club at Their Annual Outing. 


Those in charge of the event proved themselves fully capa- 
ble of performing the tasks placed upon them, and of main- 
taining the high standards of former outings; in fact, a 
new mark has been set that will keep future entertainment 
committees “ going some ” to pass. 

After the dinner, President Benson gave a résumé of 
the club’s history and of the good work done in the past. 
Delegate-elect Tomlinson was then introduced, and gave an 
interesting talk on the work of the coming convention at 
Providence, Rhode Island. “ Deacon” Jones entertained 
the club with several recitations. The inimitable Billy 
Klein was assisted by Joe Sturm, Bill Golding, Joe Lowe 
and “ Shorty ” Willard in the grand olio: “Who’s Working 
the Keyboard Now? ” 

The contest for the title of “Champion Perch-eater ” 
rests with Henry Kuehl. The fifty-yard sprint was quite 
a feature and was won by C. D. Bellingham, formerly of 
the Louisville Herald. “Jimmy” Shields and “ Jocko” 
Williams won the standing and running broad-jump prizes. 
Musical selections were rendered by the famous bandonian 
player, Professor Ehler, who, with the assistance of the 
Monotype Quartet, helped make the day an enjoyable affair, 
one long to be remembered. 


number of the players stayed for a delicious chicken dinner 
in the evening, after which the prizes were distributed. 

The prize-winners of the medal play were: 

Walter Rubovits, of Ravisloe, low gross of 171 for 36 
holes; C. D. Heller, of North Shore, low net of 137 for 36 
holes; H. H. Piper, of Ridgemoor, low gross of 87 for 18 
holes; George Olmstead, of Skokie, low net of 67 for 18 
holes; W. E. Daniels, of La Grange, low gross of 41 for 9 
holes; W. O. Peterson, of Westmorland, low net of 32 for 
9 holes. 

The prize-winners in the match-play handicap were: 

A. C. McFarland, of Windsor, for flight No. 1; F. M. 
Preucil, of Westward Ho, for flight No. 2; J. Fred Butler, 
of Westward Ho, for flight No. 3; W. M. Munroe, of Bev- 
erly, for flight No. 4; P. H. Latham, of Edgewater, for 
flight No. 5; H. W. Hacker, of Edgewood, for flight No. 6; 
Elliot Fulton, of Hinsdale, for flight No. 7; C. G. Littel, 
of Beverly, for flight No. 8; J. F. Brown, of Beverly, for 
flight No. 9; Frank A. Shepard, of Glenn Oak, for flight 
No. 10; M. E. Franklin, of Ridgemoor, for flight No. 11; 
Walter Conkey, of Hammond City, for flight No. 12; Dana 
Slade, Jr., of Hinsdale, for flight No. 13. 

The committee in charge of this tournament, and which 


The Chicago Monotype Club was organized in March, 

















































has been reappointed for the 1915 tournament, consists of 
W. H. Munroe, chairman; Franklin Wanner, secretary; 
John I. Oswald, Dana Slade, Jr.; Forest Hopkins. 


Flexible Steel Lacing for Belting. 


The significant name of “Alligator” has been chosen for 
the flexible steel lacing for machinery belting, manufac- 
tured by the Flexible Steel Lacing Company, 522 South 
Clinton street, Chicago. No tools, with the exception of a 
hammer, are required for applying this lacing. The lacing 
is adapted for use on leather, rubber, balatta, cotton or 
canvas-stitched belting, and no punch-holes are required. 
The Alligator fastener is also made for use on printers’ 
tapes or other tape-belts less than one-fourteenth of an inch 
thick, making a joint which is smoother than a sewn joint, 
lasts longer, and saves its cost in time alone. These are a 
few of the claims made in the convincing literature issued 
by the company. 


Kem G. Bottorf, Job-Printer, Song-Writer and Musician. 


Kem G. Bottorf, of Butler, Pennsylvania, is a member 
of the International Typographical Union and of the 
American Federation of Musicians. He was until lately 
manager of the job department of the Butler Eagle, Butler, 
Pennsylvania, and that paper in commenting on his accom- 
plishments in a recent issue said that “to write songs is 
one thing, to write songs that are sung is another, and to 
write songs that can be sold is still another,” and Kem G. 
Bottorf is a song-writer filling all these specifications. The 
Eagle goes on to say: 

“... The song of Mr. Bottorf’s that was sung in the 
M. E. Church Sunday night was “Saviour, Keep Me,” a new 
setting of the old hymn, “Jesus, I My Cross Have Taken.” 
This song, together with six others written by Mr. Bottorf, 
was sold to the Rodeheaver publishing house, in Chicago. 
The note of acceptance received by Mr. Bottorf bore a com- 
ment from Charles H. Gabriel, music editor-in-chief for the 
company, which said that the compositions were far above 
the ordinary. 

“Mr. Bottorf is also composer of quite a list of gospel 
songs, among which are “ Wandering Child, Come Home,” 
which is being used with much success by male choruses in 
the Billy Sunday campaigns, and is rapidly gaining popu- 
larity in evangelistic meetings all over the country. 

“Mr. Bottorf, who is a practical printer, has been offered 
a position with the Rodeheaver publishing house at Chicago 
as manager of the music platemaking, publication, adver- 
tising and correspondence departments, and a place on the 
staff of musical writers and editors of the numerous pub- 
lications issued by the house.” 

Mr. Bottorf says that he has been “a constant reader ” 
of THE INLAND PRINTER for fifteen years, and that he owes 
much of his knowledge of the printing game to it. He was 
born near Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, thirty-seven years 
ago, and began to learn the printing trade with the Lock 
Haven Evening Express when he was seventeen, but he 
was a choir leader when he was sixteen. 

While working on the Evening Express he did much 
teaching in old-fashioned singing schools in surrounding 
communities in the evenings with good success, and con- 
ducted some notable musical conventions and concerts 
before he was twenty years of age. Mr. Bottorf has fol- 
lowed music “ on the side” ever since that time, directing 
choirs, playing in bands and orchestras — trombone in the 
former and piano in the latter, but gave up teaching a 
long time ago. 

His printing experience has led him over a good deal of 
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territory and in numerous departments, but never, as he 
says, “to very dizzy heights in any one department.” He 
successfully filled all positions from devil to editor and 
proprietor. After completing his trade with the Evening 
Express he was solicitor and collector for that concern for 
a time; and was then newspaper foreman on the Johnson- 
burg (Pa.) Breeze. Following that he was foreman for 
the Reynoldsville (Pa.) Volunteer for two years; then 
foreman for the Ridgway (Pa.) Advocate; then editor for 
the Johnsonburg (Pa.) Breeze. After this he took a spell 
on the road, working successively at Hackensack, N. J.; 
Paterson, N. J.; Oneonta, N. Y.; Schenectady, N. Y., and 
in job offices in New York city, followed by over a year’s 
service with the Perth Amboy (N. J.) Chronicle. After 





Kem G. Bottorf, Printer-Musician. 


this he went into partnership with Charles K. Stevens, 
under the name of Acorn Printing Company, conducting an 
up-to-date job office in Perth Amboy for about three years. 
He then took the editorship of the Salem (W. Va.) Herald 
for about two years, and after that was manager of the 
Tamaqua (Pa.) Register for a year and manager for the 
Sykesville (Pa.) Post-Dispatch for six years, leaving the 
latter position nearly a year ago to take charge of the job 
department of the Butler (Pa.) Eagle, which position he 
has just resigned to accept a position in Chicago with the 
Rodeheaver Company, as already stated. 

The Bottorf Music Publishing Company was a publish- 
ing business he conducted on the side while at Sykesville. 

The position which the Rodeheaver Company has offered 
Mr. Bottorf requires both ability in the printing line and 
in the inside work of music composition and publishing; so 
the right man has evidently found the right place. 
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Rapid Service by the Smith-Grieves Company, of 
Kansas City. 


At six-thirty o’clock on the evening of July 3 the mayor 
of Kansas City finished writing a statement outlining his 
position on the street-railway franchise, to be sent to sixty- 
one thousand voters in Kansas City and to be delivered on 
July 6. This meant that the mayor’s statement would have 
to be printed, bound, inserted in printed envelopes, ad- 
dressed and stamped by Sunday morning, July 5, or it could 
not reach the people of Kansas City through the mails in 
time. The plant of Smith-Grieves Company was reached 
by telephone and asked to produce these sixty-one thousand 
pamphlets, and make and print sixty-one thousand envel- 
opes, address them, stamp them, and deliver them to the 
postoffice before Sunday morning. The plant was closed 
down and all employees had left for their holiday outings; 
nevertheless, within an hour the plant organization began 
to form and by seven o’clock in the morning the presses 
were printing at the rate of five thousand an hour. On top 
of that came an order for seventy-five thousand more of the 
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innings, Springfield versus Hartford. 3. One-hundred-yard 
dash —open to all. 4. Relay race—four-men teams, 
Hartford, Springfield, Holyoke. 5. Intermission. 6. Fat 
men’s race. 7. Potato race. 8. “Feed.” 9. “Indigestion.” 
10. “ Good night.” The Hartford men carried off the hon- 
ors in the baseball game, winning by a small margin. A 
first-class clambake was participated in by all after the 
field events. 
The Baker-Miller Scrapbook. i 

Printers and editors will find the new-style scrapbook 
just placed on the market by the Baker-Miller Company, of 
South Bend, Indiana, a great convenience. For samples of 
printing or for clippings it is convenient and cleanly, and 
rearrangements can be made quickly. The odds and ends 
for reference that one wants to keep convenient and that 
are constantly being lost can be placed where they can be 
found at once in this economical and sightly desk accessory. 
The illustration herewith explains the plan of the book. 
which is based on a series of clips permanently fastened on 
strong, tough paper. The clipping can be folded up so that 














The Baker-Miller Scrapbook. 


pamphlets to be placed in street-car boxes. At five o’clock 
on Sunday morning, less than thirty-six hours after the 
mayor completed his statement, fifteen thousand completed 
booklets were ready for street-car distribution, and by ten 
o’clock Sunday morning the last of sixty-one thousand were 
in the postoffice, stamped, addressed and in sealed envel- 
opes, and every man in Smith-Grieves Company’s plant was 
shaking hands with himself. 


Connecticut Valley Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen in Annual Outing. 


One hundred and seventy-five members and guests took 
advantage of the opportunity to enjoy themselves offered 
by the Connecticut Valley Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men on July 25, the occasion being the first annual outing 
of the organization. One thing is certain, and that is that 
whatever any organization connected with the printing 
trade undertakes is done right, and this outing was no 
exception to the rule. Riverside Park, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, was the place at which the event was held, and 
the fellowing program of field “ stunts ” is evidence that a 
good time was enjoyed by all: 1. Getting acquainted — 
Reception Committee’s opportunity. 2. Baseball—a few 


only the heading or the leading lines show, and there is no 
gumming or pasting. The book is also titled for kitchen 
and cooking recipes, and is a fine thing for the housewife. 
As a premium for newspaper circulators it is a taking 
proposition. 


James A. Hoggsette Returns to the United States. 


James A. Hoggsette, Superintendent of Work and 
Assistant Director of Printing, of the Bureau of Printing, 
Manila, since it was organized in 1901, has recently re- 
turned to the United States to reside, and has been visiting 
with friends in Chicago. Mr. Hoggsette was associated 
with John S. Leech in the organization and development of 
the Bureau of Printing, which is considered one of the finest 
and most complete printing-plants in the world. He was 
Director of Printing during the period Mr. Leech was 
Public Printer at Washington. 

Mr. Hoggsette has a thorough knowledge of all the allied 
trades of the printing industry, and this, together with his 
experience in administrative and executive work, makes 
him just such a man much sought by the trade. He is at 
present enjoying his first real vacation after his many 
years efficient work in the Bureau of Printing at Manila. 
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The Hershey Printing-Plant with an “AAAA” Backing. 


The Hershey Chocolate Company, of Hershey, Pennsy]l- 
vania, is pushing to completion what is claimed will be one 
of the finest printing-plants in America. This will be the 
home of the Hershey Press, of which M. S. Hershey is pro- 
prietor, L. R. Meekins, editor, and J. R. Snavely, manager. 
It is the only newspaper, of course, in the model town of 
Hershey. It is proposed to build for the printing-plant two 
buildings with a united front of 324 feet, which, with the 
exception of the chocolate factory, will be the largest 
structure in Hershey. Work is being pushed on the first 
building for the printing-plant, which will be 88 by 149 feet. 
This building will have three stories in front and four sto- 
ries in the rear. The building will be reinforced concrete 
with brick exterior walls and trimmed with cast stone. 


Proofreading and Typography. 


The Board of Education, of New York city, announces 
a free course of evening instruction in proofreading, copy 
editing and typography, for job compositors, linotype and 
monotype operators, proofreaders, and editorial workers, 
at the Stuyvesant Evening Trade School, Fifteenth street, 
near First avenue. The course consists of the followinz 
subjects: 

I. Lectures (Monday and Wednesday) .— 60 Evenings 
— 120 Hours: Proofreaders’ marks, 2 lectures. Punctua- 
tion, 8 lectures. Marks of reference and accents, 2 lec- 
tures. Capitalization, 4 lectures. Division of words, 8 
lectures —(a) English; (b) German; (c) French; (d) 
Spanish; (e) Italian. Abbreviations and contractions, 3 
lectures. Compounds, 7 lectures —(a) Compound words; 
(6) Compound nouns; (c) Compounds other than nouns; 
(d) Interrupted compounds; 


(e) Solid compounds; (f/f) 
Miscellaneous compounds. Grammatical divisions and sub- 
divisions of the book, 1 lecture. Making up a book, 2 
lectures. Copy-editing, 1 lecture. English in modern typog- 
raphy, 3 lectures—(a) Simplified spelling; (b) Distinction 
between American and English spelling. Orthography, 9 
lectures—(a) Derivatives; (b) Final consonants; (c) Plu- 
rals; (d) Miscellaneous rules. Synonyms and antonyms, 
1 lecture. Homonyms, 1 lecture. Rules of Geographic 
Board, 1 lecture. Indexing, 1 lecture. Computation of 
space, 1 lecture. The practical procedure in the proofroom, 
2 lectures—(a) Proofroom rules and regulations; (b) 
Methods of procedure; (c) How to consult reference-books. 
The typographic and editorial construction of the maga- 
zine and book, 2 lectures. Modern methods of typography, 
1 lecture. 

II. Practical Work (Tuesday and Thursday), 60 Eve- 
nings— 120 Hours: Galley reading, 16 hours. Ad.-read- 
ing, 20 hours. Proofreading by copy, 16 hours. Revising, 
10 hours. Page reading, 10 hours. Final reading, 10 hours. 
Editorial reading, 10 hours. Proof criticisms, 20 hours — 
10 lectures. Preparation of manuscript, 8 hours. Ques- 
tion box. 

The course is conducted by Arnold Levitas, who is a 
member of Typographical Union No. 6. The sessions are 
on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
from 7:30 to 9:30. This is an excellent opportunity for 
printers to increase their efficiency and to acquire that 
necessary training which will make it possible for them to 
advance in their respective lines. Students may start at 
any time during the year, and continue the following year 
until the full course is completed. Certificates of profi- 
ciency are issued on completion of the course at the end of 
the year. Registration begins September 14. Register at 
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the Stuyvesant Evening Trade School, Fifteenth street 
near First avenue, first four evenings of the week. School 
opens September 21. Instruction is free. 


More Room and Stability for the Platen Feed-Board. 


R. H. Sprague, superintendent of printing for the Weis 
Manufacturing Company, Monroe, Michigan, contributes 
the accompanying photograph of the method he has devised 
for giving more space and greater stability for the means 
to hold stock for feeding to platen presses. Mr. Sprague 
writes: 

“Two broken platens, the result of pressboard stock 
sliding off feed-board while press was in motion, impressed 














A Solid Stand in Place of a Shaking Feed-Board. 


upon me the necessity of devising some scheme that would 
obviate any future trouble along this line. 

“The accompanying photo is the answer to my problem, 
and so convenient and handy has it proved to be that I feel 
there may be others that could profit by my experience, and 
I am glad to pass it along. 

“T set the cabinet close enough to the press so that the 
position of the upper feed-board is practically the same as 
when on the press. The removal of the iron standard from 
the lower board gives considerable more room, and the top 
of the cabinet makes a handy place for wrench, pins, etc. 
The lower part is utilized as shown in the picture. There 
is absolutely no jar and we can now pile stock a foot high. 
The compartment holding the starting-box is lined with 
asbestos and the wires and switch are on the back of the 
cabinet.” 
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Union Printers’ National Baseball League Tournament. 


, 


The seventh annual tournament of the Union Printers 
National Baseball League was held in Cincinnati the week 
of August 1 to 7. The following was the program of enter- 
tainment: 

Saturday, August 1 — Reception and dance in ballroom 
at Hotel Gibson at 8:30 p.m. Mayor Spiegel, an old-time 
union printer, delivered an address of welcome to the 
visitors. 

Sunday, August 2 — Cabaret show in the Hotel Gibson. 

Monday, August 3 — Morning, visit to the Zoo, where 
refreshments and lunch were served. Evening, stag a: 
Central Turner Hall, the feature of which was a “ battle 
royal ” among five negroes. 

Tuesday, August 4— Morning, Lagoon Park by special 
cars. Luncheon and refreshments. Evening, boat to Coney 
Island. 

Wednesday, August 5, “Garry Herrmann” Day — 
Trip by boat down the Ohio river thirty-five miles to 
Laughery island, where is situated the grounds of Cincin- 
nati’s most exclusive club. Mr. Herrmann provided this 
outing, and it was easily the feature of the week. An 
al fresco course dinner was served on the party’s arrival 
and a “ Dutch lunch” before departure. Myr. Herrmann 
gave each of the men visitors souvenir loving-cups and the 
women hand mirrors. After the local contingent had dis- 
embarked at the wharf in Cincinnati the visitors were 
taken up the river for a moonlight ride. They returned to 
the landing at 1:30 a.m. after indulging in dancing and 
partaking of a delightful luncheon. 

Thursday, August 6 — Evening, special cars to Chester 
Park. 

Friday, August 7— League night. This is an annual 
function given by the visitors to members of the local union 
and their families. Speeches were made by Mayor Spiegel 
and President McGowan, prizes given to winners of the 
athletic events held on Laughrey island, after which danc- 
ing was the order. Refreshments and luncheon closed the 
festivities. 

On the afternoons of Sunday, Monday, Tuesday and 
Thursday two games of baseball were played, leaving St. 
Louis, Chicago and Boston to fight it out Friday for the 
championship. Chicago eliminated St. Louis in the morn- 
ing and was in turn defeated by Boston in the afternoon. 
All the games were keenly contested, all the teams playing 
surprisingly good ball. 

It was one of the most successful tourneys held by the 
league. The smooth manner in which every detail was car- 
ried out reflects great credit on those who had the arrange- 
ments in charge. 

The next tournament will be held in Philadelphia. 

The officers of the league are: President, John Mc- 
Gowan, Chicago; secretary-treasurer, Joseph Dallas, Bos- 
ton; commissioners, G. P. Ruth, Indianapolis; James P. 
Bowen, Philadelphia; John M. Dugan, Cincinnati; E. W. 
Sweeney, New York; R. B. Ross, Pittsburgh; Ed. Spring- 
meyer, St. Louis; Daniel Buckley, Boston; J. P. Oschger, 
Chicago; M. M. Gloster, Detroit; J. E. Corcoran, St. Paul; 
P. J. Plunkett, Jr., Cleveland; C. H. Greenawald, Wash- 
ington. 


Quality and Service of the Royal Electrotype 
Company, of Philadelphia. 


The Royal Electrotype Company, of Philadelphia, is 
winning distinction on the basis of standardization. The 
exhibits of the work of the company show that they are able 
to produce results from electrotypes in color-printing which 
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some time ago would have been almost impossible, all 
through the use of original color-plates. The company is 
making a national appeal, and is receiving responses from 
prominent printers and publishers throughout the country. 
The Royal Electrotype Company is the source of supply for 
electrotypes used by the Curtis Publishing Company, which 
is a strong factor in drawing attention to the Royal prod- 
uct. The company has been a consistent, substantial adver- 
tiser for a number of years, backing up its advertising by 
quality and service. A specimen of the company’s work is 
shown in a colored insert which appears elsewhere in this 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Imprint Matrix Company Now in St. Louis. 


Announcement is made by the Imprint Matrix Com- 
pany, makers of imprint slides and special-style matrix 
slides, that its business has been moved from Charlotte. 
North Carolina, to St. Louis, Missouri. This company is 
the originator and maker of imprint slugs cast on the lino- 
type from matrix slides. 


O. J. Hazel Editing Three Papers. 


O. J. Hazel, an old-time member of Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union, is now editor of three weekly papers — 
the Berwyn Record, the Cicero Advocate, and Chicago 
Opinion. O. J. bears an adjuration on his card to “ tell it to 
Hazel — the gadding reporter,” which is a blind lead to the 
ladies that Hazel is of the suffragette sex. 





Kenfield-Leach Company Installs Third Thompson 
Typecaster. 


The Kenfield-Leach Company, Chicago, has installed its 
third Thompson typecaster and has adopted the “ non- 
distribution ” system in its plant. All the type used, from 
five to forty-eight point, is made by these machines and 
stored in small tin boxes on shelves in the typecasting 
room, the boxes for one font being all on one shelf. Nor- 
mally, there are seventy-two characters in a font and about 
three pounds of each character in each box. The type-cases 
are kept sorted up from these boxes, which, when depleted, 
or nearly so, have a signal card attached to them, indi- 
cating to the caster-operator what type is required. The 
Kenfield-Leach Company is a consolidation of that concern 
and the Cozzens & Beaton Typesetting Company, the latter 
company being the purchaser of the first Thompson type- 
caster built. 


W. E. Forsyth Eastern Manager of Miller Saw-Trimmer 
Company. 


Will E. Forsyth, who was eastern manager of the Miller 
Saw-Trimmer Company, has been put in charge of the new 
office of the company located in the Pulitzer building, New 
York city. He has had wide experience in the mechanical 
and executive departments of the printing business. He 
was Public Printer for the State of West Virginia from 
1896 to 1898, and from that time until 1903 was connected 
with the Jones Gordon Press Works, Palmyra, New York, 
as treasurer and general manager, and later, when the 
plant was sold to the Chandler & Price Co., he was retained 
as manager until the plant closed down in 1904. From that 
time until February, 1912, he was Pittsburgh representa- 
tive of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, during which time 
he covered the territory composed of the western part of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and some of the Ohio River 
towns of Ohio. Later he connected himself with the Harris 
Automatic Press Company and remained with them until 
May, 1914. 
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National Amateur Press Association in Annual 
Convention. 

At the annual convention of the National Amateur 
Press Association, held at Bridgeport, Connecticut, July 9, 
10 and 11, the following officers were elected: President, 
Leston M. Ayres, of Milltown, N. Y.; first vice-president, 
N. C. Darrow, Rocky Mount, N. C.; second vice-president, 
Albert Sandusky, Boston, Mass.; secretary, Miss Edna 
von der Heide, New York; official editor, H. A. Reading, 
Omaha, Neb.; treasurer, R. Kliener, New York. Execu- 
tive judges: Mrs. Jennie M. Kendall, the retiring presi- 
dent, Chicago; Gustave Kiss, Milwaukee; G. Thompson, 
Boston. This association is composed of young people who 
are interested in writing, some of whom intend following 
journalism as a profession while others are interested 
chiefly as a hobby. The association publishes a bi-monthly 
official organ, and many of the members publish small 
papers of their own. Chicago was selected as the place for 
holding the next convention. 


Cleveland Printers Hold Picnic. 


Wednesday, July 29, 1914, will be long remembered by 
those connected with the printing and kindred trades in 
Cleveland, Ohio, for on that day one of the largest gather- 
ings of printers and their families ever assembled enjoyed 
themselves at the annual printers’ picnic held at Chippewa 
Lake. The attendance was over eighteen hundred, three 
large trains being required to carry the crowd to its des- 
tination and over two hundred going in automobiles or by 
the interurban line. The day was ideal for the occasion, 
and immediately upon arrival at the park a grand rush was 
made for the picnic tables where an old-fashioned basket- 
lunch was served. 

The program of sports, consisting of races and contests 
of various kinds for men, women and children, was con- 
ducted under the capable direction of George H. Jackman, 
during the afternoon, beginning at one o’clock and lasting 
until four. Cash prizes were awarded the winners in all 
contests. 

A baseball game between the Ben Franklin Club Slug- 
gers and the Fellow-craft Giants resulted in victory for the 
Ben Franklinites, the score being 10 to 8. 

A grand prize-drawing took place upon the veranda of 
the hotel at four o’clock at which many valuable prizes 
were given to those holding lucky numbers. Each railroad 
ticket held a stub which was deposited by the holder and 
entitled him to one chance. The grand prize, a trip to the 
Panama Exposition in 1915, all expenses paid, was won 
by Miss Gladys Mason, daughter of A. H. Mason, of the 
Caxton Printing Company. Two free trips to New York 
city went to C. J. Winkler, of the Commercial Bookbindery, 
and Otto Zuck, of the J. B. Savage Company. A steel gal- 
ley cabinet, offered as a prize by the American Type Found- 
ers Company and The Hamilton Manufacturing Company, 
upon which every member of the Ben Franxlin Club in 
good standing was given one chance, was won by the J. B. 
Savage Company. One hundred other cash prizes, ranging 
from one to four dollars each, were won by ticket-holders. 

A photograph contest was on all day. Those submitting 
the best samples of photographic art were awarded appro- 
priate prizes. 

One of the features of the picnic was the badge contest, 
each shop getting out badges commemorating the event, 
and two prizes being offered by Bingham & Runge and the 
Gordon Trip Roller Company for the most artistic badge 
and the best badge from an advertising standpoint, respec- 
tively. 
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The trains left the grounds at six o’clock, bearing the 
merrymakers homeward, after what, in the opinion of all, 
was the most successful and enjoyable gathering of employ- 
ers and employees Cleveland history records. 

To the untiring efforts of the committee, composed of 
Charles Eisele, George H. Jackman and F. D. Morris, cou- 
pled with the loyal codperation of Cleveland printerdom, is 
due the splendid success of the function. 


Sparkalarm for Composing Machines. 


The Sparkalarm Company, Grimm building, Madison, 
Wisconsin, has placed on the market a time-saver and a 
money-saver in a compact device which they call the Spark- 
alarm, which automatically lights or shuts down the gas on 
composing machines. The machine is simple, has few 
parts, and can be installed by any operator or mechanic. 





The Sparkalarm. 


The device saves the time required to heat the metal. 
There is practically no maintenance and no depending 
on memory. It saves matches, is a reliable timekeeper, 
requires winding but once each week, and will positively 
turn off the gas if the light fails. 


United Typothetae School Opens August 31. 


On August 31 the United Typothete Technical School 
of Printing at Indianapolis opens its first classes in the 
eighth term. The organization deservedly takes pride in 
the progress made by the school. It is the oldest school of 
printing of the kind in the United States and the largest in 
the world. In this school the organization has a production 
asset of great value, an efficient base from which to conduct 
its educational work. 

The school this year will conduct resident courses in 
typography, cost accounting, estimating, linotype and 
presswork. Correspondence courses are now available in 
costs and estimating, and the scope of the correspondence 
department will be extended to cover other branches. The 
full general course is eighty-eight weeks, tuition $300. 
Special courses in all subjects are arranged in four-week 
units, designed to cover the work desired in the shortest 
time consistent with thoroughness. 

The organization operates the school along the same 
general lines as a commercial plant and follows a strictly 
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practical policy. In the furtherance of their methods, the 
instructors employed are experts in their respective lines 
of work and the technical instruction is based entirely on 
practical requirements. Detailed information may be 
obtained by addressing the secretary’s office, 608 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago, or the Director, 1500 East Michi- 
gan street, Indianapolis. 


William P. Hobby Nominated for Lieutenant-Governor 
of Texas. 


William P. Hobby, editor of the Beaumont Enterprise, 
was nominated by the Democrats of Texas on July 25 
as their candidate for lieutenant-governor. Mr. Hobby 
received a majority of about twelve thousand over a single 
opponent, and as nomination by the Democrats in Texas is 
the same as an election, in November Mr. Hobby will 





William P. Hobby, Editor, Nominated for Lieutenant- 
Governor of Texas. 


become lieutenant-governor and add to the already large 
list of newspaper men who are holding high positions of 
public trust throughout the country. Mr. Hobby is a native 
of Polk County, and was born March 26, 1878. His father 
was Judge Edwin Hobby, who was widely known through- 
out eastern Texas. Mr. Hobby began his newspaper career 
as correspondent of the Houston Post and was later on the 
reportorial staff, and subsequently managing editor until 
his removal to Beaumont, where he aided in the reorgani- 
zation of the Enterprise Company. He has been manager 
and editor of the Enterprise for about six years and is the 
largest stockholder. He has always taken deep interest in 
all public matters, local, state and national, and served one 
term as secretary of the State Executive Committee. He 
has devoted the time, energy and influence of his news- 
paper to upbuilding Beaumont and southeast Texas, serv- 
ing one year as president of the Beaumont Chamber of 
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Commerce, and the recognition of his consistent and force- 
ful efforts is shown by the choice of the people for the 
exalted position for which he has been nominated. 


The Quotoright Club of Pittsburgh. 


The Quotoright Club of Pittsburgh was organized in 
June. It is an auxiliary of the Pittsburgh Typothete, and 
the officers and active workers are mostly the younger men 
in the shops of Typothetea members — some are members 
of firms and others are employees. The first picnic and 
field meet of this club was held on Saturday, July 18, at 
Wexford Grove, and was attended by two hundred men 
from the printing and allied industries of Pittsburgh. A 
feature of the day was a ball game between printers and 
supply men, which was won by the supply men with a score 
of 4 to 2. Besides the ball game the following events took 
place: One-hundred-yard dash; shoe race; high jump; 
fifty-yard dash; peanut rolling; standing broad jump; 
quoits; hop, step and jump; ball throwing (distance) ; 
ball throwing (accuracy); potato race; fat-men’s race; 
guessing contest (number of quads in a glass jar); guess- 
ing contest (number of sheets of paper). Prizes, ranging 
from a gold watch for the guessing contest on paper to 
boxes of stationery for some of the lesser events, were 
awarded the winners. The Quotoright Club will undertake 
to conduct the Estimating School of the Pittsburgh Typoth- 
etz, and will also arrange for frequent social and educa- 
tional meetings to promote the interests of the printing and 
allied industries of the city. In it, the employers and 
employees join hands on an equal footing. It is believed 
that many features of the Typothetz work can be carried 
on to better advantage by an organization in which all par- 
ties participating may have an active part in the manage- 
ment. The Quotoright Club will not take the place of the 
business and social meetings of the Typothete, but will 
supplement them. 


William McLaurin Home from Europe. 


William McLaurin, secretary and general manager of 
the Ideal Coated Paper Company, of Brookfield, Massachu- 
setts, arrived in New York during the early part of August 
on the Lusitania from abroad. He had been spending his 
vacation on the other side, and while there visited Ger- 
many, where he studied the poster-stamp proposition thor- 
oughly, and collected over two thousand different designs. 
These will be on exhibition at the various offices of the 
company, for the convenience of the printer or manufac- 
turer, to enable them to see what others are doing, and to 
study the different designs. The poster-stamp idea is 
taking on rapidly in this country, where the field is large. 
Any interested party desiring to see the above collection 
will be able to do so by getting in communication with the 
New York or other offices of the company. 


Typecasting in a Printing-Office. 


Printing is a made-to-order business, but the Thompson 
Type Machine Company urges that this does not apply 
to typecasting in the printing-office, for the typecasting 
machine is the only machine which can be used during the 
dull season in the printing-plant, and that from “top to 
bottom ” the Thompson typecaster is the only machine in 
the plant not exclusively employed in making goods “ to 
order.” The company states that type is the only material 
used which can be made and put on the shelves for future 
use, that the dull season is the time in which to do it, and 
that type made during the dull season pays big dividends in 
the busy season. 






















































TOOMEY NEWS AND COMPOSITION SERVICE 
COMPANY. 


P. A. Toomey, a well-known printer of Chicago, has 
formed a company with offices at 1207 First National Bank 
building, to exploit a device he has perfected and which is 
an integral part of a news and composition service by 
which printers, publishers and others may be served with 
mats of the latest news and other composition from which 
to do their own casting, thus doing away with the difficul- 
ties that attend the sending and accounting necessary in 
auxiliary-plate service. The representations of the com- 
pany are being received very favorably. The company 
presents its case forcibly: 

“ The machine produced by the Toomey News and Com- 
position Service Company is designed to obviate many of 
the disadvantages prevalent under the present plate-mat- 
ter system — both in point of cost, labor, handling and time 
consumed in preparing same for publication. It also ena- 
bles the publisher to install a news service of the first class 
at a minimum cost without friction. It affords every pub- 
lisher a direct means of acquiring the latest and most 
important news at the shortest possible notice at the least 
cost. Briefly, it is a twentieth-century product, relegating 
the hitherto vexatious detail and inadequacy of auxiliary 
matter and substituting in its stead a systematic method 
mechanically and the maximum of news service. 


The Machine. 


“The new casting box is as simple as the alphabet. It 
can not get out of order or get broken; it is composed of 
cast iron and steel. No experience is needed; any boy or 
girl can manipulate the machine with five minutes’ instruc- 
tion. 

“Tt casts a complete column, or double column, ready 
for your form or page, any length up to 21 inches, thus 
eliminating the bothersome sawing and fitting plates to 
bases —the only way now offered by the plate-matter 
system. 

“A column of plate-matter (with base) weighs 7% to 
8% pounds. The matrix from which the same column was 
made weighs about one ounce. Under the prevailing condi- 
tions the customers must pay freight or express, both ways, 
on all plate-matter used, besides local cartage. 

“With the Toomey News and Composition Service the 
customer gets his mats by mail, and in ten minutes has his 
columns in his form ready for press, but instead of miscel- 
lany or practically dead matter that is used over and over 
by dozens of papers the publisher gets the same service as 
the metropolitan daily—and not more than four hours 
later. 

Cost to Publishers. 


“ The machines are not sold, but leased to any publisher 
who will contract for a minimum of six columns a week for 
one year. The first six columns will be furnished for $1, 
above that number at 15 cents a column. The first six col- 
umns will contain all the important news of the world — 
markets, war, baseball, sports, etc.— in fact, a metropolitan 
daily front page. 

“The machine casts one single column and one double 
column at one time, or three columns, but in most instances 
the double-column mat will come in two single columns, 
made up. In case of real big news it will appear double 
column under a double-column head, cartoon, etc. 

“The machine has other advantages to country pub- 
lishers: For instance, we can furnish you with cuts that 
would cost at least 25 cents each from typefoundries at 
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twenty-five cents a column, with a nonpareil slug between 
for saw. 


Linotype Composition. 


“Nearly every publisher has matter that must run for 
several issues, such as legal matter, etc. In such cases he 
usually sends to the nearest linotype plant and pays express 
both ways on his slugs. With this machine any publisher 
can send us his copy and in a few hours receive his mats 
and copy at a minimum cost. 

“The machine and melting-pot weighs about one hun- 





P. A. Toomey, of the Toomey News and 
Composition Service Company. 


dred and fifty pourids. The heat is a blue flame, generated 
from kerosene, thus insurance rates would not be affected 
by its use. 

“We invite a most thorough investigation of the ma- 
chine and its product.” 


NEW YORK MASTER PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The New York Master Printers’ Association reports a 
healthy growth. An accession of twenty-five new members 
was reported at the last monthly meeting, held in the Wool- 
worth building, August 13. Forty members were present 
and the report of the chairman of the Executive Committee 
was a most comprehensive one. Mr. Pendergast, chairman 
of the Convention Fund Committee, reported a most encour- 
aging fund accumulating in the hands of the treasurer. 
A continuation of the very effective cost-finding class con- 
ducted by “ Doc” Salt was approved. This class consists 
of a course of twenty-five lessons, and will begin next Octo- 
ber. A circular fully explaining it has been prepared for 
distribution. D. W. Gregory was the newly appointed 
business manager of the association, and was introduced by 
the chairman, who paid him the compliment of saying that 
he believed he was a worker and interested in the organi- 
zation work, and eminently fitted for the position he held 
with the association. 





THE LIMIT. 
““ She is simply mad on the subject of germs, and steril- 
izes or filters everything in the house.” 
“ How does she get along with her family? ” 
“Oh, even her relations are strained.” — Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 
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JEAN VAN OVERSTRAETEN, 3 rue Villa Hermosa, Brussels, Belgium. 

A. OupSHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 

ERNST MORGENSTERN, Dennewitzstr. 19, Berlin W 57, Germany. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 40 cents per line; minimum charge, gs 
cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents per line; minimum charge, 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not guaran- 
teed. We can not send copies of The Inland Printer free to classified 
advertisers. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


FOR SALE — If you are a good job printer, and can invest $4,000, 

we have a position for you; our printing company is incorporated 
for $25,000, and we have the akove amount of stock left; we made 
over $4,000 net profit Jast year, and expect to do better; wages to the 
right man, $20 per week to start with. K 7 











IMPORTANT BRITISH FIRM selling special machines to the printir,: 

trade, with representatives covering United Kingdom, is willing ‘+o 
take up sole selling agency for any good lines of interest to printers 
Write Box Y Z, British Printer Office, Thanet House, 231 Strand, 
London, W. C. 


$2,500 BUYS PLANT that $3,050 was paid for year ago; heart Heh 
fruit and | hay belt, famous Yakima Valley; terms; best reasons 

for selling; 2,300 population, number small towns to draw from; $70 

cash. TRIBUNE, Toppenish, Wash. 

JOB PRINTING PLANT; strictly modern equipment; exceptionally 
fine opportunity; located in good city; a real bargain, $2,500. 

K 704. 











ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE GOOD CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling 

cost with my simple transferring and etching process: skill and 
drawing ability not required. Price of process, $1; circular and speci- 
mens for stamps. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 














FOR SALE. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Before buying elsewhere a _ second- 

hand or rebuilt Smyth machine, send us the serial number on name- 
plate and we will give you its history and age; we are now. and have 
been for over twenty-four years, the sole selling agents in North 
America for the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
the only manufacturers of Smyth book-sewing machines, casemaking 
easing-in, cloth-cutting, gluing and book-trimming machines. There is 
no connection whatever between the Smyth Manufacturing Company, 
of Hartford, and any other concern in this country trading under a 
somewhat similar name. Prospective customers are cautioned accord- 
ingly. All rebuilt Smyth machines offered by us have all worn parts 
replaced by interchangeable and correct parts furnished us by the 
manufacturers, and correspondence with those interested is invited. 
E. C. FULLER COMPANY, 28 Reade st., New York, and Fisher bldg., 
Chicago, III. 


SHERIDAN CONTINUOUS-FEED EMBOSSER, built 83 by 46, en- 

larged to emboss 36 by 50, passes 37 by 50% sheet; Sheridan cuts 
made from this machine; running regularly; 6 years old; outgrown. 

COLT’S EXTRA HEAVY CUTTING, CREASING AND EM- 
BOSSING PRESS, built 23 by 35, enlarged to emboss 26% by 36; extra 
heavy fly-wheels, nickel-steel shafts and pinions, steel gears; used 6 
months after enlarging; outgrown. 

BROWN & CARVER 44-in. PAPER CUTTER, hand clamp, split 
gauge, grooved table; used 3 years; outgrown 

HOLLINGSWORTH LABEL VARNISHING MACHINE, 62 by 42, 
in full operation on regular work; outgrown. 

Replaced by larger machines; prices attractive, terms if desired. 
MARYLAND COLOR PRINTING CO., Baltimore, Md. 








FOR SALE—SPRAGUE ELECTRIC TRAVELING HOIST for ele- 

vating freight from street to second or third floor; absolutely guer- 
anteed; used one year and forced to larger quarters with freight 
service: just the thing if you have no elevator; takes up complete 
eases through the window. THE PRINT SHOP, Madison, Wis. 


TWO-REVOLUTION NEWSPAPER AND JOB PRESSES, all rebuilt 
and guaranteed: 23 by 30 Campbell, 25 by 30 Cottrell, 25 by 30 
Seott, 26 by 34 Miehle, 27 by 40 Swink, 29 by 41 Campbell, ¢ 
Babcock, 32 by 47 Cottrell, 38 by 50 Campbell, 38 by 52 Potter, 37 by 53 
Cottrell; all ready for delivery. *. WANNER MACHINERY 
HOUSE, 703 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 
LINOTYPE — One ‘model No. 2, in first-class condition, with motor 
and liberal equipment of magazines and matrices; will sell sep- 
arately 2 upper magazines, 5 fonts two-letter and 3 fonts one-letter 
matrices; also 2 matrix cabinets, liner and supplies cabinet, and com- 
plete assortment liners and ejector blades). WALKER, EVANS & 
COGSWELL CO., Charleston, S. C 












Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues 


any make of popular job press. 


$4.8( 





60 Duane Street 


QUICK ON 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. Applies instantly to 
No fitting. Great in efficiency. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. Only 


"E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


From us or your dealer. Free booklets. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


$1.25 set of 3 with extra tongues 





— VISE GRIP 






















































































REBUILT — Guaranteed satisfactory to purchaser, Huber 4-roller, 

46 by 60 bed, $1,100; Campbell job and book, 41 by 60 bed, $700; 
37 by 52 bed, $650; 34 by 50 bed, $550; Campbell ‘‘ Economic,” 
45 by 60 bed, $800; Hoe pony drum, 17 by 21 bed, $475; f.o.b. New 
York. C. FRANK BOUGHTON, successor to Van Allens & Boughton, 
17-23 Rose st., New York. 





FOR SALE —1 No. 9 linotype naehinn: 12 ae 1 linotype seidiiines: 

all with full complement of mats and spacebands; run by individual 
motors and in first-class condition; 1 straight-line Hoe perfecting 
press; 1 right-angle Hoe perfecting press; complete stereotyping 
outfit, type, racks, ete. THE PICAYUNE (in liquidation), 330 Camp 
st., New Orleans, La. 


WEB PRESSES — 2 Hoe quadruple, 32-page; Junior Autoplate, saw 

and trimmer, router, planer, casting-box, big metal-pot, ete.; Goss 
16-page magazine press for $4,000; Goss 32-page newspaper press, 
used short time, $9,500; Hoe 16-page pony, very low; others; state 
von oo PECKHAM MACHINERY CO., 1 Madison av., New 
York; N.. ¥. 





LINOTYPES — 5 No. 5, 4 No. 3, 2 He. 2, 4 No. 1, all fine ie, 

guaranteed; 10 cabinets, 4 steel make-up tables, engraving plant, 
Miller saw, composing-room cylinder, type, brass, 400 brass galleys, all 
from big plant; ask for list, state what is wanted; ‘‘ quick move” 
prices. PECKHAM MACHINERY CO., 1 Madison av., New York, N. Y. 





COLT’S ARMORY CUTTER AND CREASER, 20 by 30, equal to new, 
a bargain; send for illustrated list of rebuilt printing, bookbinding 
and paper box machinery. RICHARD PRESTON, 167 Oliver st., 
Boston. 
LINOTYPE, CANADIAN “MODEL, No. 3, with extra magazine, two 
molds, four fonts of two-letter matrices and extra sorts; good cor- 
dition. IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CO., LTD., Halifax, N. S., Canada. 





LINOTYPES FOR SALE — 3 Canadian machines; 2 Model 1; 1 Model 
3; good condition, all fully equipped with matrices, liners and 
blades. THE ROYAL PRINT & LITHO., LTD., Halifax, N. S., Canada. 





FOR SALE —5 Model 1 ae 4 Model 3 “ae magazines, in cation 
condition; have replaced with newer model machines. LITTLE & 
BECKER PRINTING CO., 9th and Walnut sts., St. Louis, Mo. 











LINO- TYPEWRITER — The typewriter “ built like a taakews price 
reasonable; easy terms; agents wanted. BUCKNER LINO-TYPE- 
WRITER COMPANY (est. 1908), Berkeley, Cal. 











BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 

JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 

32 by 44, 38 by 50 and 


— FOLDERS with Sine attached, 
F. WANNER MACHINERY 


by 32; send for particulars. 


HOUSE 703 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Two Model 3 Canadian linotypes, with very complete 
assortment matrices; plant in excellent condition. BARNES & CO., 
St. John, N. B., Canada. 








LINOTYPE —Model 2, complete with motor, magazine, matrices, liners 
ane blades. SPRINGFIELD PRINTING & BINDING CO., Spring- 
ield, Mass. 





FOR SALE — COMPLETE WOOD TYPE poster outfit; send for list. 
cui F. WANNER MACHINERY HOUSE, 703 S. Dearborn st., 
Shicago. 





THOMPSON TYPECASTER — With grou full fonts of matrices. 
SMITH-GRIEVES TYPESETTING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 





LINOTYPE — Model 8, with three fonts of matrices; in use only one 
year. LANCASTER INTELLIGENCER, Lancaster, Pa. 





BEVELING MACHINE, flat bed, 16 in., power. A. F. WANNER 


MACHINERY HOUSE, 703 S. Dearborn st., Chiea go. 
FOR SALE — 26 by 34 and 30 by 42 Miehle presses. A. F. WANNER 
MACHINERY HOUSE, 703 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 











Model No. 1, with one font of matrices. ALLEN, 


LANE & SCOTT, 1211 Clover s m. Philadelphia, Pa. 
LINOTYP E — Model 1, wa one magazine and one font of matrices. 
THE J. B. SAVAGE CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


LINOTYPES, 4 Model No. 3, with 22 fonts of matrices. 
HENRY LINOTYPING CO., Detroit, Mich. 





THOS. P. 





FOR SALE — All size Scott rotary press, with necessary attachments. 
GREELEY PRINTERY, St. Louis, Mo. 





E. W. 





THOMPSON TYPECASTER and accessories. STEPHENS 


PUBLISHING CO., Columbia, Mo.. 
LINOTYPE FOR SALE — Canadian Model 1. 
of Trade bldg., Montreal, Quebec. 








J.J. HARPELL, Board 





LINOTYPE, Model No. 2, with 16 sets of matrices. THE CARGILL 


COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





UNIVERSAL TYPECASTER for sale. 
1143 South Wabash av., Chicago. 


LINOTYPE — Model No. 38, with one font of matrices. 
PRINTING CO., Peoria, Ill. 


THE HENNEBERRY CO., 





BROWN 


LINOTYPE Model 5, with one set of matrices. L’ACTION SOCI ALE, 
Quebec, Que., Canada. 

LINOTYPE — Model 5, with 2 magazines. 

Wilmington, N. C. 


JACKSON & BELL CO., 


THE INLAND PRINTER 








HELP WANTED. 





Bindery. 


WANTED — First-class experienced bindery foreman-manager, who 

can make prices, take close charge of work details, who under- 
stands Brown or Dexter folding machine; general ruling, blank books, 
commercial work; write fully; require references. K 707. 


Engravers. 


HALF -TONE ETCHER- FOREMAN, to act as working foreman of 

process end of modern medium-size shop handling high-grade work 
in connection with large printing concern; must be qualified to produce 
highest standard of black and white work, and possess the ability to 
direct and get first-class results from his men; prefer a man from 
35 to 40 years of age, possessed of thorough practical knowledge and 
proper executive ability to handle work and help systematically; good 
permanent opportunity for reliable man only; give full particulars. 
K 708. : 








WANTED — Two first-class color operators, two finishers; give com- 


plete details in first leiter. F 472. 


Pressroom. 





WANTED — SHarcs pressmen | experienced ¢ onS 31 ‘two-color Automatics ; 
steady work; highest wages. M. M. ROTHSCHILD, INC., 712 
Federal st., Chicago. 


BAG CYLINDER PRESSMAN, one who can run a 4-color rotary and 
flat-bed cylinder presses; a good position for the right man. K 709. 





Salesmen. 


WANTED — SALESMEN, thoroughly versed in fine printing, to intro- 

duce the innovation of the century into print-shops; liberal com- 
missions. Address EMBOSO SALES COMPANY, Riggs bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








INSTANTANEOUS MAKE-READY. — 


INSTANTANEOUS MAKE-READY eliminates all ‘* spot-up,”” saves 80 

per cent time, produces better work; send $1 for full copyrighted 
directions, or stamped envelope for particulars; $1 extra for complete 
required equipment. MARTIN SVALLAND, 2614 11th av., Oakland, Cal. 








INSTRUCTION. 


A BEGINNER on he: Mergenthaler will find the TH. ALER KEY- 
BOARD invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just the 
thing he needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page 
instruction book. When ordering state which layout you want — No. 1, 
without fractions; No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, two- 
letter without commercial fractions, standard Junior, German. 
THALER KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 “ P”’ st., N. W., Washington, 
D. C.; also all agencies Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Price, $5. 














SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Artists. 





ARTIST desires change; years of experience as foreman; can design, 
retouch, illustrate; are you - enamels Let me come and talk it 
over at my own expense. K 71 


Bindery. 





BINDERY FOREMAN wants to connect. with a reliable house where 
ability is appreciated; practical in all branches, edition work espe- 
cially; knows the business from A to Z; accustomed to handling large 
force; can estimate; good executive; unquestionable references. K 712. 
BOOK FINISHER. wants a steady situation ; ‘all-around man, able to 
run cutting machine, able to take charge of small bindery. E. 
GILLARD, 1004 St. Andre st., Montreal, Canada. 


BINDERY FOREMAN, ffirst-class man, competent in all branches, 
familiar with machinery, good mechanic, good executive, steady, 
sober, reliable, wants position. K 564. 











BINDERY FOREMAN, thoroughly familiar with loose-leaf, edition and 
blank-book — a practical man himself, desires position; best of 
references. K 





Composing-room. 


POSITION WANTED — German linotype operator, also capable of 

handling English copy, 15 years in the country, wishes a position 
at once; willing to work at any sort of typesetter’s work, but must be 
in union shop; has been for last 3 years in Canada at one place; was 
forced to leave partly on account of dissolution of the business firm, 
but mostly on account of the existing war troubles. Any offers please 
address K 714. 





MONOTYPE MACHINIST desires situation with an up-to-date plart, 

who wants a good man permanently; must be union shop; has 
had 13 years’ experience and has never been out of work, but desires 
to make change; must give present employer ample notice. K 703. 








SITUATION WANTED by young, all-around compcesiter-pressman; 11 

years’ experience in small-city news and job offices; a student of 
up-to-date technical works on printing: sober and _ conscientious; 
excellent references. Address Box 221, Urbana, Ohio. 


ALL-AROUND PRINTER and linotype machinist-operator, with 15 

years’ experience in city and country offices, is open for foreman- 
ship of country newspaper; thoroughly up-to-de+s work; young man 
and an abstainer; union. K 705. 


POSITION WANTED by A-1 stoneman, compositor, proofreader, about 
September 15; 
references ; 


married; 12 years’ experience; has taken charge 


union. K 702 
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Engravers. 
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Chase Manufacturers. 








POSITION ‘WANTED as ‘superintendent of color engraving shop; man 

of 17 years’ experience on high-class advertising and magazine 
work ; practical working knowledge of every detail of .plate-making ; 
good executive, fest and accurate workman at etching or engraving; 
familiar with best methods to obtain perfect printing results; at 
present employed; can give first-class references from some of the best 
shops in the country. K 713. 





Managers and Superintendents. 


SUPERINTENDENT, age 35, with modern “ideas, practical knowledge, 

brains and executive ability, would like to connect with pro- 
gressive esteblishment where these qualifications and plenty of ‘“ push” 
could be used as a stimulus to improve run-down conditions caused by 
inefficient executives; now in Chicago; no $30 positions considered. 
K 706. 














POSITION “WANTED by man with 13 years’ experience in printing, 
lithographing, binding, ete.; best reference; ability to manage 
business, estimate, install cost system and efficiency methods. K 710. 








Pressroom. 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN ¢cesires to make a change about September 

15; thoroughly experienced on cylinder and job presses, in process 
colorwork, high-grade catalogue and medium-grade periodical work, 
and able to get results both as to quality and quantity of output within 
a reasoneble cost; South preferred, but will consider a good proposi- 
tion anywhere. K 586. 


FIRST-CLASS PRESSMAN, accustomed to high-grade work in black 
and color, seeks position; 36, married, union, references; do not 
use liquor nor tobacco; can come at once. K 492. 





CYLINDER ‘PRESSMAN — 12, years’ experience on _ high- grade ‘book, 
half-tone and publication work; experienced on Cross feeders; 
union; reference. H 682. 





12 years’ experience in book and 


PRESSMAN desires job in tke Fest: 
S. Semple, R. 4, 


job offices; union. L. S. SMITH, care of W 
Easton, Pa. 





PLATEN PRESSMAN ¢esires steady position; 7 years’ experience in 
high-grede work; union; state wages. H 689. 





Prociroom. 





PROOFREADER, experienced on state, book and job work, with repu- 
tation for eccuracy; practical printer; 48 years old; married. 
C. A.. BIGELOW, Lansing, Mich. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





FROM OWNER, automatic paper cutter, Seybold or Dexter preferred ; 
% and 1-3 h.-p. Kimble variable motors for 110-volt alternating 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver- 
gloss steel chases. Chicago, New York. Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-15 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — Paragon Steel riveted-brazed chases 
for all printing purposes. See Typefounders. 3-15 





Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 





NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 














born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Loeust 
Bt. St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-14 
Cc. 4. Ww hi. Sa 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. — See Typefounders. 8-15 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-15 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices, 7 § 
Dearborn st. 11-14 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg. 
Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for caia- 
logue. 1-15 








Emb . C. ses 








STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron 
6 by 9 inches; 8 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. tf 


Embossing Dies. 
STEARNS, HOWARD CO., 732 Federal st., Chicago. Embossing die: 
for catalogue covers and labels; book stamps; hot-plate embossing 
Write for our samples. 11-14 


BRASS EMBOSSING DIES, all kinds. OSCAR FISCHER & CO., 63+ 
Federal st., Chicago. 10-14 


Hot-die Embossing. 

















HOT EMBOSSING for catalogues, booklets, covers, show-cards, adver- 
tising specialties. OSCAR FISCHER & CO., 638 Federal st., Chi- 
cago. 10-14 





Job Printing Presses. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. — See Typefounders. 8-15 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-15 





current; 1%-in stitecrer, book press, backing machine, sewing benches ; 
require perfect condition. CHURCH PRINTING CO., Waco, Tex. 


WANTED —-PRINTERS’ BRASS RULE MACHINERY; details and 

prices of machines for cutting off and finishing to accurate lengths 
in ‘“‘ems."” THE PROJECTILE CO. (1902), Ltd., Acre st., New Road, 
Wandsworth Road, London, England. 








WANTED — 1 copy Volume 5, Penrose’s Annual. E 625. 





BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Advertising Blotters. 





POATES’ Geographical Series of blotters — covering every State in the 
United States, Insular Possessions, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, West 
Indies, important cities and foreign countries (9% by 4), Panama 
Canal in three sizes — all maps in three colors, water in blue, moun- 
tains in relief, and all railroads named, in thousand lots ready for 
imprinting; our own and original new idea, educational as well as 
interesting; write for quantity prices; send for sample to-day; same 
series in post-cards; printers wanted to take up our agency in their 
cities. L. L. POATES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 20 N. Williams 
st., New York. 3-15 


PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 

















printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and 
complete ‘layout '’— new design each month. Write to-day for free 
samples and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, 
Ohio. 8-15 
Bookbinders’ Sewing Machines. 

SMYTH, JOSEPH E., CO., 638 Federal st., Chicago, Ill. Manufacturers 
bookbinders’ sewing machines. 4-15 
Brass-type Founders. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. — See Typefounders. 8-15 





Calendar-pads. 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, makes ninety-seven sizes and styles of calendar- 
pads for 1915; now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the 
market; all pads guaranteed perfect; write for sample-books and 
prices. 3-15 


Carbon Black. 
CABOT, GODFREY L. See advertisement. 
Casemaking and Embossing. 


SHEPARD, THE H. O., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., Chicago. Write 
for estimates. 1-15 























Mot and A ies for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ‘ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing presses and allied machines a specialty. 











Numbering Machines. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. — See Typefounders. 8-15 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-15 





Paper Cutters. 





OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. Cutters exclu- 











sively. The Oswego, and Brown & Carver and Ontario. 4-15 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. — See Typefounders. 8-15 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 8-15 

Photoengravers’ Machinery and Suppli 








THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., 
Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for cata- 
logue. 1- 








Photoengravers’ Metal, Ch Is and Suppli 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo. ; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-14 








Photoengravers’ Screens. 


Wayne Junction, Phila- 
3-1 





LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., 
delphia, Pa. 





Presses. 





GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chi- 
cago, manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 1-15 





HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago office, 7 
Dearborn st. 11-14 


THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; 
Fisher bldg., Chicago; factory, Long Island City, New York. 10-14 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. — See Typefounders. 8-15 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-15 
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Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 
also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburgh ; 
706 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 135 Michigan 
st., Milwaukee, Wis.; 919-921 4th st., So., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 
Chestnut st., Des Moines, Iowa. 3-15 








BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, N. Y. 
Allied Firm: 
Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Pcry 





WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 2-15 


Printers’ Steel Equipment. 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, originators and manufacturers of 
steel equipment for complete printing plants. See Typefounders. 
3-15 





Printers’ Supplies. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Scientific Printing-office 











Equipment. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-15 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. — See Typefounders. 8-15 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-15 








Printing Machinery. 

BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Babcock drum and two- 

revolution presses, paper-cutters, Miller saw-trimmers, rebuilt ma- 

chinery. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, 
Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-15 








Printing Material. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Babcock drums, 


























two-revolution and fast news presses. 7-15 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. — See Typefounders. _ 8-15 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-15 

Piachine Mackes .-— ie) | 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. — See Typefounders. 8-15 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See ‘Typefounders. 5 





Rebuilt Printing-presses. 


C. FRANK BOUGHTON, 17-23 Rose st., New York, successor to Van 
Allens & Boughton. Rebuilt presses of all makes; guaranteed as 
represented when erected on your floor. 10-14 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. — See Typefounders. 8-15 
Roller Racks and Overlay Tables. 
JOHNSON AUTOMATIC ROLLER RACK CO., LTD., Battle Creek, 


Mich. ‘“‘ THE JOHNSON WAY” keeps rollers good, every day. 
12-14 











Roughing Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 











Steel Rules and Case-Racks for Silanes. 


MECCA MACHINERY CO., 85-87 Adams st., Brooklyn, N. Y., manvu- 
facturers of specialties and machinery for printers; repairing, de- 
singing, rebuilding. 6-15 





Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, produces 
the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of 
being ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type 
—and costs no more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods 
costing only $5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in 
stereo metal from drawings made on cardboard. ‘‘ Ready-to-use” cold 
matrix sheets, $1. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 6-14 








Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and 

decorative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer 
in wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 2 Duane st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Buffalo, 
45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., 
N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 23 S. 9th st.; Chicago, 210 
W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. Congress st.; Kansas City, 602 Dela- 
ware st.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., S.; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los 
Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 
92 Front st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague av.; Vancouver, 1086 Homer av. 

8-15 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, makers of printing type of quality, 
brass rule, printers’ requisites and originators and manufacturers 
of steel equipment for printing-plants. Address our nearest house for 
printed matter — Philadelphia, 9th and Spruce sts.; New York, 38 Park 
pl.; Chicago, 1108 South Wabash av.; Detroit, 43 Larned st., West; 
Kansas City, 7th st. and Baltimore av.; Atlanta, 24 South Forsyth st., 
and San Francisco, 638-640 Mission st. 3-15 








6-9 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Type, borders, ornaments, 

chases, brass rules, all brass galleys, ete. Chicago, New York, Wash- 

ington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 
7-15 

HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Con- 
gress st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 11-14 








Wire Stitchers. 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 
Wood Goods. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 





THE AMERICAN FOLDER 


— NO TAPES — 


GREATER SPEED, ACCURACY ANDO VARIETY OF OUTPUT 
OF BOOKLETS, ADVERTISING MATTER, CIRCULARS, ETC 
ALL GRADES OF PAPER ALL STYLES OF FOLOS 
WRITE 


THE AMERICAN FOLDING MACHINE CO., WARREN. 0, 





Standard of the Government Printing Office 


KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 





You Are Entitled to Know 


just what each press will turn out — and the 


REDINGTON COUNTERS 


will correctly tell the story; will not repeat or 
jump; all steel; no screws; easy to set; large 
figures. Equip your presses with them. 

For Sale by all Dealers. Price $5.00, U.S.A. 
F. B. REDINGTON CO., 112 S. Sangamon Street, Chicago 


CO-OPERATION 


Means Success 
Send to us for information how to make money on orders for Bonds 


ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. P. C. 


Bond and Certificate Specialists 206 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
New York Depot for Goes Lithographing Company, of Chicago, Ill. 


CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-941 Old South Building 
(PN) ELF B. B. B. 


deena 


Wetter Numbering Machine Company 
255 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, U.S. A. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


























VULCAN ACME 


















Riessner’s Combination Gold Printing Ink 


for all kinds of paper. A pound sent, express paid, on approval. 
Send on your paper and I will print Gold Ink on it to show you. 
Specimens and prices on request 
T. RIESSNER 57 Gold Street, New York 
AGENTS WANTED. A Good Side Line for Salesman. 




















SAFETY FIRST—PREVENT 
The EXPLOSION and FIRE— 
——— Use JUSTRITE = 


Oily Waste Cans Safety Oil Cans 
No. 1—6 GALLONS 1 PINT 1 GALLON 
No. 2—8 GALLONS 1QUART 3 GALLONS 
No. 3—10 GALLONS 2QUARTS 5 GALLONS 


Approved, Tested and Inspected by the 
UNDERWRITERS LABORATORIES, INC. 
Under Direction of The National Board of Fire Underwriters 





JUSTRITE MEG. CO. sidkso RESP RR. 














CE Vv Thermo-Embossing 
Machine 


QUALI 


Service—Price 


EMBOSSING WITHOUT DIES 
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We guarantee our Copper and Zinc to be 
free of any foreign substances due to the 
fact that they are both scientifically tested : 
in our factory. The equal of if not superior to steel-die embossing, 
yet quicker and cheaper. 1,500 copies per hour. 
Within the reach of all printers. 





The American Steel & Copper Plate Co. 
ror to 111 Fairmount Ave., Jersey City, N. J. Write for samples and full information. 


ARNIS OMY Waa Taylor-Evans Embossing Machine Co. 


| 6ro Federal St. rr6 Nassau St. 3 Pemberton, Row ; 
Chicago, I]. New York City London,E.C.,Eng. | 321 Hume- Mansur Pldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 














Makers of Printers’ Machinery 


: And Any Plant Using Tape Belts — 
Never Lets Go Will Find 
1 In Tape Fastener No. 00 


ALLIGATOR STEEL BELT LACING 


TRADE-MARK 
saves time and gives a smooth, strong joint. No tool is required but a hammer and there 
meg " 
is an ‘Alligator’? for any belt from the folding machine tape to your heavy drive belt. 
The modern method, better than the sewn joint. May we send samples? 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY, 522 So. Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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of Trade Press 

Associations in- 
cludes in its member- 
ship 250 of the leading 
class, trade and tech- 
nical publications of 
the country. 


Its members em- 
ploy over six thousand 
specialists in every 
profession and in- 
dustry. 


It represents a 
capital investment in 
its own business of 


over $40,000,000. 


Its publications 
are read by millions 
of subscribers con- 
stituting the bone and 
blood and sinew of our 
country’s technical 
and commerical 
development. 


Its work repre- 
sents an expenditure 
for labor and execu- 
tive detail of $37,000.- 
000 annually. 





It stands for Truth and 
Honesty in Circulation 
and Advertising —and 
the Highest Ideals in 
Business and Publish- 
ing Ethics. 














Manufacturers, Sales Managers, Advertising 


Men, Editors and Publishers 
Bear In Mind 


The Annual Convention 


OF 


The Federation of Trade Press Associations 
AT THE 


CONGRESS HOTEL 
CHICAGO 


Sept. 24, 25 and 26, 1914 


HREE days which will be given over 

to a discussion of questions vital to 
the publishers and advertisers of the country. Three 
days, during which there will be several big guns and a 
lot of grape fired at many existing advertising and 
publishing fallacies. Three days of united effort to 
furthering the efficiency of Business Building through 
the Business Press. 


This convention will interest the manufacturer, sales 
manager and advertising manager, as well as the editor 
and publisher. Your interests are interwoven with 
those of the Business Building Press. 


So come and bring several members of your sales force 
with you. It will be a profitable investment of time. 


For Further Information Address 
E R. SHAW, Chairman Committee on Arrangements 


537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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THE FEDERATION OF TRADE PRESS ASSOCIATIONS “ 


F. D. PORTER, President 


Chicago 


JOHN CLYDE OSWALD, Vice-Pres. E. E. HAIGHT, Sec’y-Treas. 
New York Chicago 



























Twin Dise 


Two Colors at One 
Impression 
No Cutting of Rollers 
Colors Do Not Mix 





Sold by all Printers’ Supply 


ouses 





Ready for Use. 





Simplex 
Ink Fountain 
Strength 


Cleanliness,Quick Adjustment 





Simplex Manufacturing Co. ¢ 
1660 Foulkrod St., Frankford, Phila. Pa. 


Open for cleaning 














; A Ss. { 

Pou Ure Invited 
by these presents to study, admire and buy the nes 
lekker in which this advertisement is sck, 

Che Waldorf Cexk Devries 


which was adopted by the Convention of American 


Engravers as the most beautiful Face of the year. 
Chree sizes, 14, 18 and 24 point. Price, nek cash 
for the three Fonks, $8.59. Carricd in stock by 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 
Chicago Hew Pork Dt. Louis St. Poul Scattle 
Omaha Washington Kansas City Dallas 











RUBBER STAMPS 
AND THE PRINTER 


Eave you ever thought of adding a Rub- 
ber Stamp Department to your business ? 
You know that they are literally used by 
the million and that somebody makes 
them. But—do you know that you, the 
Printer, can make better stamps at lower 
cost than any man on earth? Do you 
know that you have zow more than half 
the equipment and two-thirds of the 
knowledge required and that the rest will 
cost you surprisingly little? It will cost 
you two cents to find out all about this. 
It costs us about twenty to post you, —and 
we're glad to doit. Write. 


THE R. H. SMITH MFG. CO. 
Est. 1865 Springfield, Mass. Inc. 1886 




















36-POINT WALDORF TEXT IN PREPARATION, | 











Portable Tiering Machine 


enables one man to do the work of four or five in 
lifting heavy cases, bales, rolls and barrels. Utilizes 
all your storage space. Safe, simple and practicable. 
Standard and special machines to operate by hand, 
electricity or pneumatic power. 
Full information upon request. 

ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
423 South Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago 












Modern and Fully Equipped 
For Sale @ Printing and Engraving Plant 
® at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Will be sold at public auction by order of the United States 
District Court for the Southern District of Ohio, on ‘Tuesday, 
September 15, 1914, at 10:00 a. m. on the premises, No. 1011 
Plum street. Property appraised at $16,083.67. 

For further information apply to Burch, Peters & Connolly, 
Attorneys-at-Law, 701 First National Bank Building, Cin- 














cinnati, Ohio. 
WANTED at 13c 
per Ib., exchange 
for new. 


Old Type =: ss 


THE CONNECTICUT TYPE FOUNDRY 


MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 














W.N. DURANT CO. 


DURANT 
COUNTERS 


For C. & P. Presses, $5.00 

For Colt’s Armory, $7.80 
Meet most exacting requirements. 
Ask your dealer why they are different, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








we 
* Roughing” fer the Trade 
We have put ina ROUGHING 
MACHINE, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any 


character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All work 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 Sherman St. Chicago 














A STRAIGHT LINE 
AUTOMATIC 
BOOK TRIMMER 

Capacity, 24 packages per 
minute, 4% or less in thick- 
ness. 

For further partciulars address 


JAMES ROWE 


1058-62 W. Harrison St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 





and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 











There Is No 
Business That 


will bring in so large per 
cent of profit and that is 
so easily learned as mak- 
ing RUBBER STAMPS. 
Any printer can double 
his income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he al- 
ready has the Type which 
can be used without in- 
jury inmaking STAMPS. 
Write to us for catalogue 
and full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
¢! J.F.W. DORMAN CO. 
Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 











A HANDBOOK 
| Ao) = am OL=) 28 CoO} Bi 
PRINTING 


64 pages—Flexible Cover—3x6 inches 
—a size and shape most conve- 
nient for pocket and desk use. 


A CYCLOPEDIA 
of 
EVERY-DAY INFORMATION 
for the 


NON-PRINTER 
ADVERTISING MAN 


Ever feel the lack of technical printing knowl- 
edge? **Concerning Type’? tells all about 
type, how it is divided into text and display faces, 
explains the point system, shows eighteen kinds of 
type — each in seven sizes; contains valuable in- 
formation about engravings, composition, proof- 
reading, paper, presswork, binding, estimating, a 
complete dictionary of printing terms, and a hun- 
dred other things you should know—but probably 
don’t. Endorsed by every one who knows a good 
thing when he sees it. 


Price, 50 Cents, postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
1729 Tribune Bldg. 632 Sherman St. 
New York Chicago ' 





We cater tothe Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to-date 
lie of == 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 


Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


Thereis Big Money 


Our PRESS is the 
FIRST, the 
BEST and 
Cheapest 
in PRICE 









FEU TrASTENAG 


ee 
Makers 542 Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO. 


Special Inducements to Dealers 





A SULLIVAN PRESS 


will increase the 
income from 
your waste 
paper, by pack- 
ing it in neat, 
tight bales for 
storage or ship- 
ment, Circular 64-F 
SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY 
COMPANY 
i22 South Michigan Avenue, 





CHICAGO 





PRESSMEN’S 
OVERLAY KNIFE 


This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 





PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
1729 Tribune Building, New York 














METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time. 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 
Chicago New York 











it will be of interest to every 
printer to know that the old 
obsolete way of putting up 
type in job fonts has been 
changed. Small weight fonts 
are more economical in every 
way and give one a work- 
able font in the small sizes at 
a reasonable price. 

All of my typeis putupinten- 
pound weight fonts and multi- 
ples often pounds. Itis areal 
saving. Don’t overlook it. 


GEORGE R. SMITH 
Monadnock Building Chicago 
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HARDIE SEMI-AUTOMATIC 
PRESS FEEDER 





THE HARDIE SEMI-AUTOMATIC FEEDER WITH ELEVATOR AND 
AUTOMATIC CYLINDER TRIP 


This Complete Installation Insures the Printer 


Continuous Operation of His Press 
Largely Increased Production 
Accurate Machine Register 
Minimum of Waste 


This Feeder Is Being Successfully Used 
On Long Runs and Short Runs 
On Every Grade of Paper 


The Work of Feeding Is Rendered 
Much less trying and wearying to the operator. 
The quality of printing is vastly more even. 
Multiple color work is no more trying than single color. 


The capacity of the plant is the capacity of the presses. The Hardie 
Feeders increase output without increasing the number of presses. Send 
for catalog. Mention In/and Printer. 


HOBBS MANUFACTURING CoO. 


WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. A. 
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AMERICAN | 


Model 60 Model 61 


00 00 


Solid wheels, no drop-ciphers 


AMERICAN 


Model 31 Model 30 


622 00 


6 Wheels 5 Wheels 


With drop-cipher wheels 


































American Numbering Machine 
Company 
224-226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
123 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 
2 Cooper St., Manchester, England 


In stock and for sale by 


Dealers Everywhere 

















Specify AMERICAN WHEN Ordering 
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THE CHAMBERS 
Paper Folding Machines 


With Continuous or Pile Type, Combing-Wheel Automatic Feeders 











Double 16 Folder with King Continuous Feeder 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS CO. 


Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office: 549 West Washington Boulevard 


MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto. 

















































A Printer’s Profit 














depends on how well he controls overhead expense. (Good management, a knowledge of trade conditions, and the 
installation of modern equipment to reduce time and labor and save material and money are essential to increased 
profits in every print-shop. 

What provisions have you made in this regard? A look at your profits will answer this question for you. Our 
recommendation for one big help is a 


National-Chapman Elevating Truck 


to reduce your trucking expense from 50% to 90%. All costly rehandling of paper stock is elim- 
inated. A saving in time and labor and a saving of material are assured. Cost to install is much less 
than old-style hand trucks. Depreciation and insurance are very low. 

Built in nine standard models. Special models to 
care for special requirements. 




















Illustrated 
catalog ‘I. P.”’ 
will be mailed 


National Counting Machines 
> S se determine the exact count of an unknown quan- 
upon request. a 5 tity of sheets of paper in the fastest manner 
Car : 


possible. No figures, weights, schedules or press 


Write for it 
attachments. Ask us about this machine also. 


to-day. 











National Scale Co., 12 Land St., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 











Do You Keep Others Waiting 
“Just a Minute P” 


Do Others Keep You Waiting 
“Just a Minute P”’ 


How many are |cst in your shop 
every day, which you know 
should be made productive? 

30 minutes a day on each ot 
50 machines —150 hours in a 
week LOST. Canyou account 
forthem? How much does this 
loss increase your cost of output? 


THE 
NATIONAL 
MACHINE 
RECORDER 


reports instantaneously and gives 
a graphic record of every unpro- 
ductive minute in your shop. 
To ignore this information is fatal 
to the efficiency of your establish- 
ment—to act on it is to infuse 
new life and spirit into your man- 
ufacturing organization, withthe 
inevitable result of INCREASED 
OUTPUT at LOWER COST per 
unit. Let us tell you how. 











ILLINOIS MACHINE RECORDER CO., 1701-1703 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 
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Just Ordered of Chasis & Price 


569 Presses 
149 Cutters 


For [Immediate Shipment 


Two concerns have just placed orders which call for 569 
C. & P. New Series Presses, and 149 C. & P. Cutters, all to be 
shipped within thirty days. 

The American T ype Founders Co. order 508 presses and cutters. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler order 210 presses and cutters. 


718 Machines—38 Carloads 


The larger of these orders establishes a record purchase of 
equipment of this sort, and it is certain that no two orders 
aggregating 718 presses and cutters have ever been placed 
with one American manufacturer. 


Why Chandler & Price? 


Can you imagine orders of this size for any but Chandler & Price machines? It takes long 
years of making good with the product to produce business on that scale. Because C. & P. presses 
and cutters are standard equipment, recognized as the machines by which other makes are 
measured, our customers find a demand which only large quantities can fill. 

No buyer of printing machines can afford to overlook this proof of Chandler & Price quality and 


value. It is submitted to you as a recognition, backed up by these expenditures of many thousands 
of dollars, that C. & P. Presses give absolute satisfaction and maximum values. 


Stick a Pin Here 


Before you buy another press, or another cutter, ask yourself if it is safe to ignore the /esson of these orders from the largest buyers of 
similar equipment. Their choice must be based on knowledge — on certainty. We believe that any buyer who makes a thorough investiga- 
tion — even though no individual can have the opportunity these big concern, have for getting at facts and making comparisons — will find 
that Chandler & Price equipment will earn more and give better satisfaction than he can otherwise secure. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


Dealers in CARNEGIE AVENUE Canadian Agents: 
All Important Cities CLEVELAND, OHIO Toronto Type Fdy., Ltd. 











Dealers You Ought to Know 


This Directory is in the interest of Printers’ Supply Houses, Paper- 


Sop 


Your Near-by Dealers Can Serve You Quickly. 





Subscribers will find this Directory a great conv 
Printer will be pleased to furnish special information or advise manufacturers of such requirements. 
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in placing orders with near-by dealers. 





Dealers, Engravers, Electrotypers, Lithographers, Linotype and 
Monotype Composition, Motor Power and Secondhand Machinery, 
etc., and represents Near-by Dealers not usually advertisers. 





Should any article be desired not herein advertised, The Inland 
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ILLINOIS 


Don’t Buy Solid Quads 
ECONOMY QUADS 





ate SAVE 25 PER CENT 
ET) in Time PAT'D - 
In Labor 
In Trouble 


Always INSIST on your 
Dealer supplying 
ECONOMY QUADS 





Partridge & 
Anderson Co. 


Designers, Electrotypers 


Engravers, Stereotypers 


100-116 N. Fifth Avenue Chicago 
C.S. Partridge, President 
Phones: Main 197, 198, 199. Auto. 31-757, 31-758 
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American 
Quality 
Rollers 
Make- 
Ready 
Paste 

Rast é = Flexible 
314-318 W. GRAND AVE., egy 
CHICAGO 


Phones: Automatic 36-215 Superior 4100 


Illinois 
© Electrotype Co. 


Electrotypers Nickeltypers 
Designers Engravers 
314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Phones: Harrison 1000. Automatic 52964. 


Stationers Engraving 
Company 

123 W. Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 

Engravers — Plate Printers — Die Embossers— 

Wedding Invitations— Book Plates—Monogram 


Stationery— Cards —Menus — Dance Programs 
— Club Invitations— Business Stationery—ete. 





e 
Art Reproduction Co. 
DESIGNERS and ENGRAVERS 
MULTI-COLOR PLATE SPECIALISTS 
NEGATIVES FOR OFFSET PROCESS 
The only engraving house in Chicago which makes 
a specialty of Duo- Tones, Three and Four Color Pro- 
cess Printing Plates. Correspondence solicited. 
’ PHONE FRANKLIN 2181 
412-420 Orleans St. Chicago, III. 


JUERGENS BROS.CO. 


|B} B—) (EV) BPX) 


ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 


loo W. Adams St. Chicago 





MICHIGAN 








Blomgren Bros. & Co. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS - 
ELECTROTYPERS 


015 Lier, Lele) 


512 SHERMAN ST. 





Grinders and Cutting-room Specialties 
We sell to printers, lithographers and related 
trades and satisfy them, because of a knowl- 
edge of what is required, Our personal service 
makes customers satisfied. Our specialties: 
cutting sticks (all sizes); K. K. knife lubricator, 
takes place of oil and soap; K. kK. paper-slip 
vowder, better than soapstone. Also expert 
cnifegrinders. 

Bac: Keyser & Co;, 722 S. Clark St., Chicago 


“BANNER BLACK” 


A jet black Printing Ink that does not dry on rollers 

or ink-plate. Easy working. Dries on all kinds ot stock. 

Does not skin or lump in the can. Nowaste. Price $1.00 
per pound net. 


Sample Can for trial, 30 cents, postpaid. Made only by 


Diamond Printing Ink Works 


Detroit, Michigan 











$25 to $35 Yearly 


ABULAR equipment for rule- 
and-figure and blank work on 
standard Linotypes, with all 
matrices. 

Lino-Tabler Co., Chicago 

New York, Toronto 
These slugs FREE to trade plants 
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Sure Enough Metallic Inks 
If you use metallic inks—don’t use the ‘‘as-good- 
kind.”’ Get the BEST—cost no more. 

We Make All Kinds Printing Inks 
Let us figure with you. Our inks are known 
for Quality. 
The Kohl & Madden Manufacturing Company 
626 Federal Street, Chicago, Il. 


MISSOURI 
NEW JERSEY 








Cline. Westinghouse 
Motor Equipments 


Used by the Best Known Printers. 
Cline Intertype and Linotype Motor Drive fits any 
Model. Hundreds now in use. , 
$65.00 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Fisher Building CHICAGO, ILL. 








EDIE “SINKER 





4443 CARROLL AVE.,CHICAGO 


Advertising Stickers! All Kinds! All Prices! 

Inexpensive and effective ad- 

vertising. A universal busi- 

ness help. Send to-day for 

price-list. Splendid field for 

agents. 

St. Louis Sticker Co. 

St. Louis, Missouri 





Department I 
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STEEL AND COPPER PIATE 





waza aOR: BOK NGRAVERS ” PRINTERS 
MONOGRAM STATIONERY: STEEL DIE EMBOSSERS 
penres SuNONERY ere 16020 E. RANDOLPH ST.. CHICAGO 











Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 

Sales office : 22 W. Monroe Street 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process; color plates in 
three-color process; color plates in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zinc etch- 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited. 





GEO. W. SWIFT, Jr. 


Bordentown, N. J. 


Designer and Manufacturer 


of special machinery for printing and producing 
paper products. 

What do you need to increase your production 
and reduce your cost? 


We Can Make It. 
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NEW YORK 


F. A. Ringler Co. 


Designing, Engraving and Electrotyping 
Downtown plant, 21 and 23 Barclay Street 
to 26 and 28 Park Place. 

Phone: 7141 Barclay 
Uptown plant, 207-217 West Twenty-fifth 
Street, New York. 

Phone: 1186 Chelsea 


PENNSYLVANIA 





EASTERN BRASS & 
MA 01 0) Ds 6 2 a OOF 


Manufacturers of 


BRASS AND WOOD TYPE 
Send for Catalogue and Special Prices 
oe £010) 0): 7. O'S 0 a ae 





OHIO 


MALE TONE — LINE — COLOR 


ENGRAVERS 


DESIGNERS % ILLUSTRATORS 


GATCHEL & MANNING 
PHILADELPHIA 








Phone 3283 Beekman 


New York Machinery Co. 
National Printing Machinery Co. 


Machinery and Supplies for Printers, Electro- 


typers, Stereotypers and Photoengravers. 


THE COMPLETE ESTABLISHMENT 


Fi ~WOODENGRAVERS 
= WAX ENGRAVERS 
NICKELTYPERS 


ELECTROTYPE € 


Printing 
and Embossing Dies 
Brass, Steel, Zinc 
First-class Workmanship 


WM. R. YOUNG 





101 Beekman St. New York City pone tow A 


2041 EAST 3®° sT. 121-123 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











The time to advertise is when business is. at its best. 

The excuse that you have now more than you can 

handle, means that you care only for to-day. What 
about the future? 
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Carver Automatic Die and Plate Presses 


Are noted for their excellence 
and economy of production, dura- 
bility of construction and pro- 
nounced by the users as the BEST. 


Our Company controls the man- 
ufacture and sale of the Demery 
Apparatus for steelplate work. 





Manufactured in the following 
sizes : 
6 xl0in. 4%x9Q in. 
3%x8in. 2% x8 in. 
21% x4 in. 


Size 6 x 1o inches. 





N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets: 


C. R. Carver Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg. 


SOUTHERN AGENTS: J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., Atlanta, Ga. 


Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 
PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York. 























To Increase Profits, Decrease Waste 


What is termed the modern, well-governed print-shop is not always safeguarded from 
leakage. When confronted with figures showing total waste for a period of thirty days its 
magnitude will awaken the contented and modernized plant. 


The Employing Printer Has a Right to Know 


how every minute of the day is used, and here is the solution: The 


“noducOGrapy/» 


will show just what is going on, is a protection to both employing 
printer and his employees, tells the printer the capacity of each press 
—in fact, a means of knowing what every machine in the plant is 
doing all the time. 


L200HUACTOP Caf iF 


Note these few important waste items that can be stopped: 


Your presses MUST run every moment of the working hours— 

Your make-ready or change of forms MUST NOT consume too much time— 
Your night force MUST NOT ‘‘speed up’’ to hurry through the job— 
Your linotypes MUST set legitimate copy, not ‘‘repeat’’? work— 


All of these possible points of leakage are safeguarded for you by the ‘‘Pro- 
ductograph,’’ which registers automatically, and in your private office, every 
act of every machine in your plant at a running cost of less than one penny per 
day per machine. 





Write for full particulars The cost of installation is very reasonable and results are absolutely dependable. 


SLOCUM, AVRAM & SLOCUM, Managing Engineers 


(INCORPORATED) 
HUDSON TERMINAL BUILDING, NEW YORK 























Manufactured and Sold on Honor 


There can be no better argument for a 
good article than the rea/ truth about it — 
and the facts count. 


Do you know of a better - known, a greater 
service-giving perforator? Boiled down in a few 
words—highest efficiency and greatest durability. 

Here are a few pertinent facts worthy of your 
consideration should you hesitate when about 
ready to buy. The 


Universal-Peerless 
Rotary Perforator 


will do this for you: 

Hyphen-cut Perforation, Knife-cut Perfora- 
tion, Slitting Heads, Loose-leaf Creasing Heads, 
Gang Scoring Heads for Booklet Covers. Straight 
Line of Perforation Guaranteed. Perfect Reg- 
ister. Three Sizes, 30 in., 36 in. and 42 in. wide. 

Then, again, think over these facts seriously: 
Six hundred fifteen Printers, Bookbinders and 
Lithographers use from one to forty Peerless 
and Universal - Peerless Rotary Perforators. 

They are used in eighteen foreign countries. 

They are used in nine different Government 
Printing Offices. 

Catalogues on Application. Sold by all Dealers 


vontuuredt» A. G. BURTON’S SON 


118 to 124 South Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
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EXCELLENCE IN PRINTING 
CHARACTERISTICS 


We ask the printers and users of paper to send for liberal sample that a 
thorough test may be made and thereby prove our many claims to superi- 
ority in favor of our 


FAULTLESS COATED PAPER 


We manufacture many other high-class coated papers and are in position to 
make quick shipment. Our plant is operated by best operators to be obtained. 
Every sheet is carefully sorted, therefore insuring uniformity throughout 
entire shipment. We guarantee not to pick, or peel, or stretch. 


Complete stock in regular sizes and weights. 


Let us figure with you on your Fall catalogue or book work. 





WATERVLIET PAPER COMPANY 


WATERVLIET, MICHIGAN 

















Absolute Control by the Move 
of a Finger 


All kinds of motor-driven machinery from the smallest lathe to 
the biggest, heaviest Printing Press are instantly controlled by 


The Mon itorSystem 
~ 


of machine control. No 
waiting for the motor to 
pick up or come to rest— 
the Monitor makes revers- 
ing almost instantaneous. It safeguards 
man, motor and machine, and increases the efficiency of them all. 


Just Press a Button’ 


to start, stop, accelerate, retard, reverse or lock the motor. Na 
juggling of rheostat handles. 

The Monitor Controller is simple in construction and operation, 
easily and economically installed, is practically fool-proof and gives 
precise, immediate action. Send for our bulletins. 


MonitorController Company 


ill South Gay Street, Baltimore 


NEW YORK, 30 Church St. CHICAGO, Old Colony Bldg, 
PHILADELPHIA, 1533 Chestnut St. BOSTON, 77 Franklin St, 
































Press Electricity and Con Van Boat Pai? 

Offset at sees ania 
ELIMINATE THESE UNDESIRABLE pront. - ; 

PRESSROOM FEATURES toe 











the problem and 
can show you 


results. FLAT FLAT 
Washed Air— 
—sauraernd GUMMED PAPER _ 


Control — 
Ventilation 





We have solved GUARANTEED 














I Specify “Ster- Here’s a Guarantee That Really 
ling’ Type B Air ; Guarantees: 
Washer System. absolutely non-curling ; 
No floor space re- to work as easily as ungummed paper ; 
quired. Efficient to register as closely ; 
and economical. to print as well as the finest paper (ungummed); 
. ° ae . ’ to be unaffected by temperature changes ; 
All apparatus combined in one unit-motor, fan, air washer. 20 stick geckeutly when it should — bet net beloce; 


We can reduce your room temperature to 78 and eliminate to give the fullest satisfaction for every purpose for 
electricity and offset. . which we recommend it. 
The value of any guarantee is not so much in what it 


ig eR gg RS tt sce says as in what it means and how it is backed up. 
Pie ig Write for sample-book and name of vour nearest distributor. 


Blomfeldt & Rapp Co. Ideal Coated Paper Co. 


Manufacturers of 
. P eh ° . NEW YORK CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
Ticket Cutting, Printing and Paper Macerating Machines 


Satisfied Users 


are the best advertisement. The foremost printing and binding 
establishments of the United States use 


THE TATUM 
PAPER PUNCH 


The exceptional accuracy, quality, durability and daily output of this 
machine are points of importance to which we call your attention. If you 
wish to examine our list of satisfied users of TTATUM outfits we will gladly 




















mail it to you. 


IF YOU APPRECIATE MACHINE 
EFFICIENCY YOU SHOULD INSTALL 


“A TATUM” 
55 YEARS OF KNOWING HOW 


THE SAM’L C. TATUM CO. 


Main Office and Factory: I $ New York Office: 
Cincinnati, Ohio v 180 Fulton Street 


STYLE CC.—Motor Drive 


Patented April 10, 1900 Makers of “ The Line of True Merit” 
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THE BODY = DURO OVERLAY 
(GUARD _— 
OF THE = PROCESS 
COMPOSING- = A New Composition Indestructible Overlay 
= Thoroughly Tested and Found “Not Wanting” 
ROOM This process is simple, durable, time as well as 
For twelve years the Miller Saw-Trimmer has stood = == cost saving. 


as a body-guard of the composing-room, helping the = . ‘ , 

compositors and pressmen out in their fight against time, : It is composed of a firmly coated paper basis which 

haphazard Lage and lost profit. = when properly made and attached to the cylinder or 

The Miller is an ideal fighting machine when it = platen of a printing-press results in securing a beauti- 

comes to putting to flight the old time-consuming way oul : : : 5 thn hell sch 
of justifying cuts, making inside and outside mortises, ful soft-appearing aaEesnen *o he Sertane Wwe 

planing type-high, drilling, routing, beveling, rabbet- the tone effects of the subject correctly produced. 

ing, angling, mitering, etc., etc., reducing all of these sia 

toan exact science by affording arapid = == We guarantee that Duro Overlays will give less wear 

method of performing these operations = to cuts than any other material used for mechanical 

nck ele ae aan of point, and = == overlays — an important feature to be considered on 

No business man can overlook a either short or long runs. 


chance to add 25% to 50% additional . x . se 
composing-room profit to the output of This space will not permit of lengthy description 


his plant and 100% to the quality of relating to this wonderful and successful process, 
the work. = therefore full information, how to use, cost, terms, 


Drop us a postal for further information. == H 1 in] int i 
Ce eae = etc., will be mailed to any one desiring to investigate. 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER == Samples sent on request. 
COMPANY = . 
PITTSBURGH, PA. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS 


501 FISHER BLDG. 1125 WORLD BLDG. = W. E.. Radtke 


CHICAGO,ILL. NEW YORK,N.Y. 
I MTT il 1 mn = 121 OKLAHOMA AVE. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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ESTABLISHED 1875 
TLE 














up to date. 


Can be fur- 


nishedwith 


Designers 
Engravers 
Electrotypers 
Nickeltypers 


5/I2 SHERMAN ST. 
CHICAGO 


Tir Tit 


electric drive 
and foot power 








combined, or 
steam and foot 


power 


a = S Ss 


combined, 





or foot 
power 
om by. 
Write for 


prices. 


TheW.O. Hickok Mfg.Co. | ||IRQ@s 


HARRISBURG, PENNA., U.S. A. 3 


Paper-Ruling Machines, Bookbinders’ Machinery, 
Paper-Ruling Pens 


Tit TT iT 










































































Plate Rectifier 


UNIT THREE STANDARDIZER 


Introducing the first device to prepare 
scientifically a plate for printing 


HIS new device is revolu- 

tionary. It presents the first 
opportunity printers and en- 
gravers have had to determine 
the actual printing height of 
plates. The secret is measure- 
ment under printing pressure. 


To MEASURE the height 
of a plate by any micrometer 
of whatever delicacy without 
pressure is wholly futile be- 
cause the plates and their 
mounts yield _under printing 
impression. This yield ranges 
from .002 in. to .015 in.. French 
folio is .002 in., and .015 in. 
equals five thicknesses of or- 
dinary bond paper. 


HE PLATE RECTIFIER 


not only measures the 
height of printing material 


under working pressure to the 
thousandth part of an inch, but 
it can be used to “rectify” er- 
rors in plates and blocks, 
building up low spots and 
bringing the entire surface of 
the plate into the same plane, 
which plane can be made .92I 
in., .918 in. or .915 in., what- 
ever the judgment of the oper- 
ator directs. 


LATES, whether mounted 

or unmounted, that have 
been prepared on the Plate 
Rectifier go to press with none 
or the very slightest overlay. 
This is scientific make-ready 
and standardization, and is 
inevitable for all efficient cyl- 
inder presswork. 


ORIGINATED, PATENTS APPLIED FOR AND MANUFACTURED BY 


Horace Hacker & Company 


312 North May Street - 


. Chicago, Illinois 
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the necessary raw material, 
nor on inks for which we can 
purchase material at old prices. 
It is only where we will have 
to pay more that prices will be 


advanced, and then it will only 


be to cover additional cost. 


We will do all in our power to 
protect our customers 


COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: 


603-611 WEST 129TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





Down Town Branch: 168 CENTRE STREET, NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 
Dry Color and Varnish Factory: EDGEWATER, NEW JERSEY 





Branches: 
516 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 320 Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
152 North Ith St., Philadelphia, Pa. 233 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Can. 
321 Frankfort Ave., N.W., Cleveland 173 McDermot Avenue, Winnipeg 
718 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 213 North Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Printing 





House 





Building (small structure), Tribune Building. The street in 
front is Park Row, one side of which is City Hall Park, in 
which stands the City Hall. 


® 
PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE IN NEW YORK 
Left to Right — Entrance to Brooklyn Bridge, World Building, Sun Uu je C 











Ten-Minute Addresses 


Perhaps the best programme ever arranged for a convention of the United Typothetae and Franklin 
Clubs of America is that planned for the sessions to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, October 
6th, 7th and 8th. 

Ten-minute addresses will be the rule on every one of the vital subjects to be discussed, so that each will 
be to the point and none tiresome by reason of length. 

Among the subjects which will be discussed are: ‘Use of the Office in Business Development,” 
“Business Administration,” ‘‘Salesmanship,”’ “‘ House Organs,”’ “Credits,” ““ The Cost of Printing,’’ “‘Com- 
mon-sense Statistics,” ‘‘ Cost System in the Large Plant,’’ “‘Cost System in the Small Plant,’”’ “‘ The Bonus 
System,”’ “‘ Viewpoint of the Buyer of Printing,’”’ “‘ Promoting Knowledge in Estimating,” “‘ Simplifying the 
System,” ““Shop Management,” “‘ Fire and Accident Prevention,” ‘‘ Co-operation,” “Apprentice Instruc- 
tion,” ‘‘ Cultivating Good Will Among Employees,”’ “‘ Printerman and Paperman: Partners or Neighbors — 
Which?” “‘ The Supplyman and the Printer,” ‘‘ The Engraver and the Printer,’ “‘ The Electrotyper and 
the Printer.” 


The Entertainment 


The entertainment which will be provided by the New York printers, without registration fee or payment 
of any kind, is worth while and includes a visit to the famous Metropolitan Museum of Art, a Reception, 
Ball and Banquet in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel; attendance at New York’s largest 
theater, the Hippodrome; sightseeing trips through New York streets, a sightseeing yacht trip around 
Manhattan Island, and a trip to the lofty tower of the great Metropolitan Life Insurance Building. In 
addition there will be printing-plant visits and many trips for the ladies. 


This Convention will undoubtedly be the most instructive and enjoyable ever held. Be 
sure and attend. Arrange to travel to New York with some fellow printers of your city. 
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You Get the Order 


We Will Help You Do the Work 


le order to control the printing 
in your own locality, wouldn't 
you appreciate an opportunity 
to command the facilities of one 
of the largest and most perfect 
printing-plants in the United 
States P 


A letter addressed to The 
Henry O. Shepard Company, for 
attention of Mr. Arthur B. Rice, 
who 1s in charge of the Specialty 
Department of this Company, 
will secure complete information, 
explaining what this service 
comprehends. 



















Our plant can be made the 
means of creating new business 
for your plant this month. 








THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 SOUTH SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 






SPECIALIZING HOT EMBOSSING—COLOR 
WORK—AND OUT-OF-THE-ORDINARY JOBS 





































Is Your Plant Unique Steel Blocked? 





This versatile system of registry and make-ready is absolutely the most 
satisfactory and accurate the printing trade has ever known. With the 
Unique Steel Block outfit there is always a certainty that the work leaving 
your establishment is perfect to the highest degree of excellence. Con- 
structed of steel, it will “stand up”’ better, last longer, has a truer level, 
and in every way will prove its worth in an up-to-date plant. The complete 
system can be installed at a moderate price. Write for particulars. 


UNIQUE STEEL BLOCK COMPANY 


KEAP ST. and KENT AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Customers Measure Printers 


by the work they turn 
out—by the goods they 





Appearance of Our Neat 
Cards. Case 





sell. 
When a printer sells 
PEERLESS 
PATENT BOOK 
seemenet nen | FORM CARDS 


FISHER OUILOING 
CHICASO 


he establishes himself as a high- 
grade concern, because these 
cards are the highest grade the 
world knows, and because high-grade people use them—will use no others. There 
is more profit to the printer, because he satisfies his customers, and a satisfied 
customer is always a trade-bringer — a trade-builder. 

Send for samples and prices to-day. Prove your class and improve your profits. 


GOVERNMENT LAID 
BOND 


OUR LATEST ADDITION 
Made to match Government Stamped Envelopes 


8/2 cents lb. 


17 x 22 —20 lbs. 22 x 34— 40 lbs. 
COLORS 
White Amber Blue Buff 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co., 


514 - 522 Sherman Street CHICAGO 





The John B..Wiggins Co. P*42iiste4 


Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers, 52-54 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 


Tie to ROUSE 
For Real Labor 


TT Sar "ers ATU 


ROUSE PAPER LIFT—Does away with man-handling 
of paper stock—lifts the whole day’s run to the feed- 
board, at one time. Increases press output at least 1,000 
impressions per day. Saves spoilage. 

ROUSE TYMPAN-PAPER HOLDER—stands in a cor- 


ner. Takes no more room than a waste-paper basket. 

ROUSE LINING-UP DEVICE—Registers colorwork on 
the stone. Saves hours of valuable press time. 

ROUSE HOOKS AND BASES—Standard in the art with 
the best printers. 

ROUSE CORED CAST-IRON BASES—great labor- 
savers in newspaper offices. 

ROUSE COMPOSING-STICKS—Job and news. Used 
in ninety per cent. of America’s plants. 


ROUSE LEAD AND RULE CUTTERS, 
ROUSE MITERING MACHINES. 

















NOW READY 





Horgan’s Half-tone 


Photomechanical Processes 






TUM 


| 
1 


{UNNI 


HIN 
Il 


Leading, photoenZravers who 
have seen this book—men 
like Mr. Louis Flader and Mr. 
George Benedict — have given 
it their unqualified endorse- 
ment. 


HUNT 


Il 


236 pages and 27 inserts, }iv- 
ing, illuminatin3, examples of 
as many processes in from one 
to nine printings. 


= 
= 


OTT 


Cloth. Price, $3 


Send for the Rouse circulars if you want to 
compete with other good printers for work 
of the better sort at profit-making prices. 








= THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


iH. B. ROUSE &FP CO. 632 South Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill 


2212 WARD STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Make Envelopes Cost 
Less and Bring More 


—— 








ESTERN States 
service not only cuts the 
cost of envelopes but enables you to 
get more for the work of printing them. 
Get acquainted with our short cuts and 
economies—our special envelope stock 
which cuts to advantage—our layouts for 
printing envelopes and letter-heads on 
the same sheet and at one operation— 
our ‘‘Sure-Stick’’ bond, linen and ledger 
envelopes—and a dozen other money- 
making ideas that are spelling profit 
and success for hundreds of 
printers everywhere. 





Western States Envelope 
Company Milwaukee 


MANUFACTURERS OF GUARANTEED “SURE-STICK” 
ENVELOPES FOR PRINTERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS 














THE MONTH OF 


JULY 


WAS THE BEST MONTH IN THE 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN 
OIL & INK CO. 


notwithstanding the fact that July is usually a dull 
month in the printing business. 


What Does This Show ? 


It shows that the printers are getting honest values 
in Printing and Litho. Inks from the concern 
who gives 


A DOLLAR’S WORTH OF INK 
FOR A DOLLAR 


WE APPRECIATE YOUR BUSINESS 


























Fight Hours 


Nine Hours? 


It your plant is running fifty- 

four hours a week, or 
forty-eight hours a week, we 
can cut the time of figuring 
your pay-roll to the minimum, 
and greatly lessen the liability 
to error. 








Nine-Hour-a-Day 
Wage Calculator 


shows the amount for every 
quarter-hour from one-quarter 
hour to a full week of fifty-four 
hours, calculated for each 
quarter dollar of wages from 
$1.00 to $25.00 a week. 


PRICE $3.00 








Fight-Hour-a-Day 
Wage Calculator 


shows the amount for every 
quarter hour from one-quarter 
hour to a full week of forty- 
eight hours and up to seventy 
hours, calculated for each half 
dollar of wages from $3.00 to 
$25.00 a week, and every dollar 
to $40.00 a week. 


PRICE $4.00 











Either book will save its 
cost in figuring one pay-roll 





SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
1729 Tribune Building, New York 
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Wing-Horton Mailers 
Give Satisfaction 


The Curtis Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., have 
used Horton and Wing- 
Horton Mailers ever since 
they were first put upon the 
market, some 18 years. 
Under date of Oct. 2, 1913, 
they ordered 12 additional 
No. 2 latest model mailers. 
Pretty good evidence of 
satisfactory performance. 

If interested, write for descriptive 
literature, and prices; also you are 
invited to see the machines on exhibition, at National 


Printing and Allied Trades Exposition, New Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, April 18-25. 


CHAUNCEY WING, Mfr. Greenfield, Mass. 





Deutscher Buch-und 


YEARBOOK) 


Steindrucker testo 


This twentieth annual special edition surpasses everything hereto- 
fore published by the graphic arts trade press. 

It contains an increased amount of text and advertising, ten intaglio 
prints, two of them two-color, and profuse illustrations in half-tone, 
shaded tone, two, three and four-color offset, and lithography, and 
about thirty letterpress designs. A three-color rotary intaglio print 
is the first picture of its kind ever published, and marks the begin- 
ning of a new era in color printing. 

Weight, three pounds; sent post free on receipt of one dollar, 

Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 
ERNST MORGENSTERN 
19 Dennewitz-Strasse —:: = BERLIN, W. 57, GERMANY 








The British Printer 


Is Familiarly Known as 


“Our National Trade Journal” 


By Its British Readers 


Subscribers to the British Printer are also found in the best printing 
establishments of the United States, in Canada, or the Continent. of 
Europe and in every British Colony. 

The British Printer is a purely technical journal. Every department 
covered by experts. Always pictorial, illustrating modern methods of 
reproduction. 

Published bi-monthly, $2.00 per annum, post free. 

Specimen copy 35c ; by mail 4oc. 

American Agents: 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 South Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 


THE BEST SPECIAL 


Works for Lithographers 


ETC., ARE THE 
ALBUM LITHO— 26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, $1.50 each part. 
AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS — three series, 2 


plates in color, $3.50 each series. 
TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS — 24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
TREASURE OF LABELS — the newest of labels —15 plates in color, $3.00. 
** FIGURE STUDIES ’’— by Ferd Wust —- second series, 24 plates, $3.00. 
AND THE 


FREIE KUNSTE 


SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION 


This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers and all Kin- 
dred Trades. Artistic supplemeats. Yearly subscription, $3.00, post free; sample 
copy, 25 cents. 


Published by JOSEF HEIM, Vienna VI. / i Austria 








If You Want to Build a Trade With the French 
Printers, Send Your Catalogues 
and Terms to the 


FONDERIE CASLON 


(Paris Branch) 


The Leading Importers of 


American Machinery 


For the French Printing Trade 





Shipping Agents: The American Express Company 





Fonderie Caslon, 13 Rue Sainte Cecile, Paris 





THE NATIONAL 
LITHOGRAPHER 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE 


NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
WARREN C. BROWNE., Pres. 150 Nassau St., New York 





Contains: 
Technical Treatises on al] Lithographic Processes 
News and Views of the Trade, American and Foreign 
Recipes and Instructions 





Subscription: Post-paid—American, $2pervear. Foreign, $2.50 per year, 
Sample Copy, 20 cents. Sent on receipt of price. 
NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
150 Nassau Street, New York 
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Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 


The Office of THE PROCESS MONTHLY 


14 Farringdon Avenue London, E. C. 
AMERICAN AGENTS: 
SPON & CHAMBERLAIN 123 Liberty Street, New York 








The American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 





Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 





ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 





ROGERSVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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THE COMPOSITOR’S GUIDE 
FROM INCOMPETENCY 
TO COMPETENCY 


i es compositor who is bothered about 


displaywork—the man who rarely 
sets a job to suit himself or any other 
person—will find the information and 
the inspiration he needs in 


~THE I.T.U. COURSE 


A Canadian student found it that way. He 
says: “It offered me what I lacked to fully satisfy 
the boss.” 


This Course is good for any compositor. Some 
of the most accomplished printers have taken the 
lessons and declare they benefited from them. 


‘More than five thousand students are enrolled. 
The lessons run from punctuation and capitali- 
zation to lettering and studies in the principles of 
design and color harmony as applied to typography. 


You will get full information by dropping a postal to 


THE I. T. U. COMMISSION ance eee 
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STEP into your pressroom and note the 


see if your valuable floor space is cluttered 
with old-fashioned four-wheel trucks. Are 
your workmen piling and unpiling paper on and off those 
trucks, wasting time and stock in unnecessary handlings? 
It is just as ridiculous to continue using antique stock-handling 
apparatus as it would be to hold fast to hand presses. 


mag 


PRICES RANGE FROM $60.00 TO $1,650.00 


COWAN TRANSVEYORS are the products of our own engineers— we have no royalties to pay. Our prices are 

based on costs, not on what we think we can get. We invite your inspection of our bills of material showing exactly E 
. . . . . . ‘ . . . 

what goes into each machine, and we welcome comparison. The true test of quality is to ascertain, ‘“What is inside.”’ 


The Cowan Transveyor is the pioneer elevating truck 
and the Cowan Company has kept on pioneering. Con- 
stant improvements and continuous time studies have 
created a highly efficient machine in a wide range of 
ty pes and sizes, suited to any and all of your requirements. 


oven 2 COWAN TRUCK CO, “3s 
SATISFIED e OF NEAREST : 


USERS 517 WATER STREET 





“The COWAN Trucking System Is So Simple and Rapid 
That the Old Methods of Handling Stock Look Ridiculous” 


COWAS savings earned by the Cowan Trucking System. 


high-speed, four-roller, two-revolution wH 

presses, the automatic folders, gatherers, All stock is piled on separate loading 

stitchers and binders— now look around and S platforms and one Transveyor serves 100 
ee ee ee ome platforms, thereby serving a whole battery of 




















— HENRY C. BAINBRIDGE, Pres. 
COST-FINDING Systems soon show the 


presses. Stock is never rehandled, saving 
time and loss from soilage. A Transveyor is only as wide 
as the load and passes between close-set presses—this fact 
and the elimination of space-wasting trucks gives greater 
storage area from the same amount of floor space. 


The Cowan Trucking System has been adopted for use 


by the U. S. Government and is highly recommended i 
by 2,800 other users. If you want to cut the cost of pro- E 
duction, write us for facts and figures secured from actual & 


users in the printing and publishing business. e 


HOLYOKE, MASS. USERS 
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The Metropolitan 
Tubular Plate Rotary Press 


Running at the same rate of speed as other 
rotary newspaper presses carrying the same 
number of plates, it prints and delivers pre- 
cisely double the number of papers per hour. 











The explanation of this remarkable result lies in the fact that in 
all other rotary presses each stereotype plate is out of contact with 
the web one-half the time, and therefore printing only half the 
time, while in the Tubular Plate Press every plate is in contact with 
the web and printing all the time. 


The Tubular Plate is the greatest invention relating to rotary 
presses in the last half century. 


Nearly one hundred of these presses are now in daily operation 
in important newspaper establishments in this and other countries. 
We get absolutely no complaints from any publishers using them, 
but, on the contrary, frequent expressions of enthusiastic approval. 


Heretofore the Tubular Plate Press has been built only two pages 
wide, and has not, therefore, been adapted to metropolitan offices. 
We have now completed the first double width or four plate wide 
machine, adapted to newspapers of the largest circulations, and we 
are happy to announce to all newspaper publishers that we can now 
furnish you with presses occupying no more space than your present 
machines, costing no more to operate, but more simple and conve- 
nient in every way, which, running at the same speed, and equipped 
with the same number of plates, will give you just two papers to 
one as compared with the presses you are now using. 


All publishers are cordially invited to visit our 
factory and see the press in practical operation 


An illustration of this machine is being 
prepared, and will be published soon. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK AND NEW YORK 


I. L. STONE, Chairman of the Board ROBERT HOE, President 
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You Have Tried the Rest 


Linotype Users °ntw try the Bese: 


THE PETTIT LINOTYPE KNIFE WIPER has stood 
the test for 8 years. Over 2,500 in daily use throughout the U.S 
Canada, Australia and Philippine Islands. Can be attached in ten 
minutes by any operator. No drilling or tapping required. Sent or 


approval. Infringements will be prosecuted. Price $ 3 5 0 
e 


Patented: January 16, 1906; August 25, 1908. 


Superior Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 682-R, Kansas City, Mo. 














Reduce 
the Cost 


of operating your 

paper cutters—keep 

the knives keen and 
smooth cutting —lessen 
the need of grinding— 
use the EMBOSSING IS EASY 


CARBORUNDUM If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Simple, economical, durable 
MACHINE KNIFE Sheets, 6 x 9 beni $1.00 a Dozen, postpaid 
STONE THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
It does the work while the 632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO. 
blade is in the cutter—A | 
few strokes of the stone ; 
and the edge is there—the The — and P a of 
blade will cut clean. oe — 
There is nothing haider, | 
sharper or faster cutting 
than Carborundum. 








Solid Gold Matri: 
Stick-pi: 

_ Machinists and Operators who have pride 

in their calling are buying and wearing it. 
Employers can make no more suitable or 

pleasing present to their employees. 

Sent postpaid 7 

og nog THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 


f * " “a8 
82.00 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
































Your hardware man has the stones or 
order direct, square or round, $1.50. 


The 


Carborundum 














This book contains almost 100,000 words of instructive 
matter, besides fifty large color inserts and seven hundred 
reproductions of high-class commercial printing. 


Size ge x 12%. Cloth, price postpaid, $5. 


The Inland Printer Company 


632 South Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 






























































The Perfect Embossing Compound 


If embossed, an attractive cover will often turn mere interest into 
enthusiasm. 

Otten a fine job falls short of the highest standard because the 
embossing compound was not the right kind. 

Embossing is the final touch and determines the value of vour other 
endeavors. 

Ours is superior to any other on the market, having the following 
qualities: 

Itdriesharder Itdries faster It is most economical 

It’s a time-saver Can not spoil 

Never cracks nor breaks, no matter how long the run may be 

Comes in powder form, full directions on can 


Send to-day for trial can. 1's Ib. can, $1.00, 

It this is not the best compound you ever used, return to us the unnsed 
portion and your money will be cheerfully refunded. (YOU ARE 
THE JUDGE.) 

MELLINS’ EMBOSSING COMPOUND 


3715 Bernard Street Chicago, Ill. 

















REVOLVATOR 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Wherever paper is handled, whether in the 
dealer’s warehouse, the printer's storeroom, or 
in the pressroom, the Revolvator method is 
the best, because it is the cheapest, fastest, 
safest way. Cases, rolls, bales and bundles 
of paper can be piled in the least space and 
feeding-tables can be fed. etc. 





New catalogue just out— I-30 
**The Revolvator in the Paper Trade!”’ 
Send for it 


N. Y. Revolving Portable 


Elevator Co. 
351 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N.J. 














Union Eek Vitivatos 





HIS new vibrator is simple, light and of improved design. 

The steel roller vibrates two inches, giving a very 

thorough distribution of ink for all classes of jobwork, 
half-tones and solid tints. 
Customers say, ‘‘ Helps us to do work heretofore done on 
Cylinders.”’ 

Vibrators for all sizes of Chandler & 
Price and other Gordons 


$15.00 


For Colt’s Armory and Universals 


$25.00 





WANNER MACHINERY CO. 


. F. Wanner, Prop. 
PRINTING MACHINERY 
703 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Illinois 
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Bein3, a Machine Operator 


is as much a part of'a first-class compositor’s equipment as is “knowin?, 
the boxes.” @ The man who wants to know the trade, and be in line 
for g00d jobs and 300d money, should learn to operate a machine. 
€ If he can not learn in any other way, it would pay him handsomely 
if’ he were to invest in a course at a linotype school. @ Send for our 
booklet on machine composition and learn all about linotype possibil- 
ities and what graduates think of our school. 4 You can get this and 
other information by addressing, a postal to 








The Inland Printer Technical School 


632 Sherman Street 
Chicago 
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WHY I JOINED THE NATIONAL 
AUTOMATIC PRESS COMPANY 





As all my friends know, for the past five years I have 
devoted my time to organization work, the installation of 
the standard cost system, and to writing books and trade- 
paper articles on such subjects as cost accounting, printing- 
office efficiency, composing-room style, and the making of 
prices. 

For three of the five years I was assistant secretary of 
the United Typothetae of America; for the other two, gen- 
eral secretary of the Typothetae of Pittsburgh. 

Before I took up organization work I was advertising 
manager ind type critic for Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 
Chicago; later I was in charge of the sales of the Monotype 
and other printers’ machinery. 

I met E. P. Jennings while with the Monotype. I arranged 
to have him go on the road as a salesman. He made good, 
and was later placed in charge of the Chicago office. After 
that he was made office manager in New York. 

About six years ago Mr. Jennings became interested in 
an automatic press. It was a machine of great promise. 
As is the case with every important invention, however, 
difficulties arose in the development of the press which to a 
less determined man would have been insurmountable. Not 
only were the mechanical problems extraordinarily difficult 
of solution, but during the lean years following the panic of 
1907 it was almost impossible to interest capital; and I 
knew that Jennings was rot treading a path strewn with 
roses. Then I lost sight of him for a time. 

Last fall I saw an advertisement setting forth the advan- 
tages of the National Automatic Press, built at Lehighton, 
Pa. I had never heard of the National, nor, for that matter, 
of Lehighton. ‘Another experiment,’””’ was my comment 
mentally; but I was tempted to write for information. I 
did not do so, however, for I was very busy with organiza- 
tion work. 

Early in April last I was surprised to find in my morning 
mail a letter from the National Automatic Press Company, 
which, I saw, was signed by E. P. Jennings. He told me in 
that letter that he had a wonderful machine —a press which 
not only would run at a very high rate of speed, but which 
would do many things in addition to presswork. He sug- 
gested that I take the sales management. 

I replied that I believed he honestly thought he had a press 
which would do everything he claimed, but that to do all the 
things enumerated was beyond the capacity of any press. 
“Any way,” I wrote, “I am from Missouri. Such a machine 
would be a great thing for printers provided they would add 
the saving to their profits. But you’ve got to show me.” 

Now what do you suppose Jennings did then? Why, he 
wrote me to come over to the factory and see for myself. 

This I did. And you never saw a more astonished printer 
than I was when I actually saw a printing-press printing 





a job in two colors, numbering in a third color, faint-lining 
it with regular ruling-machine ruling, and perforating it 
with a rotary perforator, all at one operation, at a speed of 
more than 4000 an hour for the finished job. 

“You win,” I said. ‘I don’t have to sell that press. It 
will sell itself. All I’ve got to do is to tell printers what the 
National will do, and convince them that I am telling the 
truth. Those who know me—and there are a lot of them — 
know that I will not misrepresent anything when telling 
about machinery or equipment I am interested in; but this 
seems almost too good to be true.” 

Now, gentlemen, what I say about the National is true. 
Those of you who know me need no further assurance on 
that score. To those who do not know me I would say, 
write the editor of this paper, and ask him about it. 

Here’s another thing: I want the united support of every 
organization man, and of every man who believes in better 
profits for printers, in my work of convincing every buyer 
of a National Press (and every buyer of every other piece 
of equipment) that he does himself an injustice if through 
reducing prices he makes a present to his customer of the 
saving. 

Equipment that saves a part of the cost of production is 
of no benefit if the saving is given the buyer of printing. 
Instead, it is a positive detriment, for it then drives down 
the prices of competitors, and, working in a circle, gets back 
to the starting point and forces down the prices of the man 
with the better machine on that part of his work which is 
not affected by the new equipment. 

However, that’s getting away from my story. I started 
out to tell you why I joined the National Automatic Press 
Company. In preceding paragraphs I tell you that in the 
National I found a press which does more than I thought 
any press ever would or ever could do. I found, too, that 
the cost of doing all the things the press will do is lower 
than it is by any other method. 

Having found these things to be true, I am sure that as 
manager of the National sales department I can be of real 
service to the trade, for I can show every printer how he 
ean save a large part of his present cost of production, and, 
with your help, how he can turn that saving into increased 
profits. 

Now that’s why I joined the National Automatic Press 
Company. 

I am doing my part. 

The National Automatic Press is more than doing its part. 

I want you to do your part, and I want you to write me 
that you will do it. You know what your part is. It is to 
help me convince National buyers that they must keep the 
saving themselves. Prove your sincerity by putting in a 
National and adding the saving to your profits. 


A. E. DAVIS 


MANAGER SALES DEPARTMENT 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC PRESS COMPANY 


LEHIGHTON, PA. 
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THE AMERICAN 
PRINTER 








A Magazine of Printing 





If you are a printer, stationer, adver- 
tising man, or are otherwise connected 
with the great business, you need THE 
AMERICAN PRINTER. We want 
you on our list as a regular reader. 














Send thirty cents for sample copy or 
three dollars for a year’s subscription 


OSWALD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Twenty-five City Hall Place, New York 


If You Want to 


Reach 


The Retail Stationer, Office 
Equipment Dealer, Branch and 
Independent Typewriter Dealer, 
and Buyers for Railroad Cor- 
porations, Wholesale Houses, 
Factories, Banks, and other 
Commercial Industries, you can 
command their attention and 
consideration through the 


INLAND STATIONER 


BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 


JOURNAL 


Your advertisement inserted in a 
few consecutive issues will prove 
the splendid “pulling’’ qualities of 
this medium. 

Send for sample copy, advertising 
rates and our Free Copy Service 
Plan. 


Inland Stationer 


Business Equipment Journal 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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at an exceptionally low rate. 
of the Standard Dictionary. 
that work have been carefully reviewed, and more than 
62,000 of them in general and literary use are retained. 
This furnishes a rich vocabulary, in the definition of which 
more than 1,200 illustrations are used. 

Especial attention is paid to capitalization and pronunci- 
ation in the Press Edition. 

This dictionary is highly commended by leading scholars and educators 
Though from a photograph, the cut does 


It is 8 x 105 inches in size, well printed, 
Red leather back, embossed in gold leaf; 


of America and Great Britain. 

not do justice to the volume. 
with attractive, durable binding. 
the sides are of heavy-weight dark green English buckram. 


Correct and Convenient 
Dictionary for Printers 


By special arrangement with the publishers, we are 
enabled to offer the 


AMERICAN PRESS EDITION 


of FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


This book is an abridgment 
The words and phrases of 


ADVERTISED PRICE, $7.50— OUR PRICE, $4.50, DELIVERED 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 632 Sherman St., 


Chicago, Ill. 
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BOOKS AND UTILITIES 











BOOKBINDING 


BO0OKBINDING — Paul N. Hasluck ............ chbecnee nes oeee 
BOOKBINDING AND THE CARE OF Books — Douglas Cockerell........... 
BOOKBINDING FOR AMATEURS — W. J. E. Crame......ceccseccececces 
fHE ART OF BooKBINDING — J. W. Zaehnsdorf............ee00:- 


COMPOSING-ROOM 


SOP ARM PRSCTICR OF TIPOUMAOEN vino 5 6b00es ons bei ceccaswisvences $ 





MPOSITION, a Handbook for Printers — F. J. Trezise................ 
MPRESSIONS OF MODERN TYPE DESIGNS «.<.0.0-0. cc ce cs cnesccesdvcsenee 
MODERN Book Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne.......... 
*LAIN PRINTING TyPES — Theodore Low De Vinne...............++-- 
PRINTING — ‘Charles Thomas Jacobi «260s cc cesectscvscessussoess 


SPECIMEN Books: 


Bam cnds: CURING DOORD occsecacesacnscconcnpeecnccvesenacmdes 
Envelope Corner-cards (third book)........... Signe ass aware a aede a 
MGUIGE-DCAGN CIOGRIE TOG) 2b 6.0.6.6 65 occ ccc te denssessuwedacianes 
Professional Cards and Tickets (fourth book).................005 
Programs and Merius ‘(second DOOn yi iscsi ccercsenecaecucsonses 
Comers and Tee eaten CHEE TOG nc inc ee ccvescscccccuesesiess 
TITLE-PAGES — Theodore Low De Vinne........cccccccccccccccccecs 
fue Practical Prisren — H. €. Bishop. <0... ies vcewccccsevssioss 
THE TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS — F. J. Trezise............... 
VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING..... CURE REMERECEE SOREN MEE Rae 


DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 


\ HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT — Franz Sales Meyer...........0eeeeeeee $3.7: 
& TERS OOR OF PRA POWs. oe teic ss Cec cncegtasacncdansOeaeues 
\LPHABETS — A HanpDBOOK OF LETTERING — Edward F. Strange 
ALPHABETS OLD AND NEW — Lewis PF. Dayi...cciivccncncccesseweces 
DecoraTIVE Designs — Paul N. Hasluck.........cccccccccccsccccce 
DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION — Charles G. Harper...............0e- 
GRAMMAR OF LETTERING — Andrew W.. LYONS. 2.06 .0ccccccccacvecccns 
Homan Pieunn — db. By. Vanderpool. . coc ccccccccccessesacescsccsues 
Tatous Om Ane — J. Dy BIG. qo ook os eis ccdies ceccscscwusaccuns 
LESSONS ON DECORATIVE DESIGN — Frank G. Jackson........... 
EE Ce DORM —— A. TI ok oi ons ce vcen hice cetens eens cenneces 
LETTERS AND LETTER CONSTRUCTION Pe BNR kc dn ce ekousenes 
LETTERS AND LETTERING — Frank Chouteau Brown................-05 
Ene: £0 One —— Waner Cane 6 ccktitedeetwcectncecenanceus danas 
THE PRINCIPLES OF DesiGN— E. A. Batchelder..............ceeeeee 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DESIGN — Frank G. Jackson...............- 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 


ELEcTROTYPING — C. S. Partridge............ eee TOC CEE OO OR Oe ECee $¢ 

PARTRIDGE’S REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTY?P- 
Mag — ©. Ge Pareees ov cccccccceeccccndcedecnsadhcecscevence 

Sreuvovyring—C. S. Pariridee.-.<.. seis ci ceeecccccsscccnaduouewcsas 


ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING 


A MONEY-MAKING SYSTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING PRINTER — Eden B. 
RUUGEE cpccateces@eccurenenme sees Re tew < Wea Wee wea ce seeee dave $ 
BUILDING AND ADVERTISING A PRINTING BusINEss — H. H. Stalker.... 
CamMpsie's PockET ESTIMATE Book John W. Campsie........ 
CHALLEN'’S LABOR-SAVING RECORDS — Advertising, Subscription, 
Printers. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half 


cloth sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 


? 


COSP OF PRODUOMION, « ccccdc ce recereshense rece Kdecedeesenebemess 
EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST FOR PRINTING AND BINDING. 

$1.50; leather ...... OEE ee ee EO te 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING Cost — J. Cliff Dando.... 
HINTS FoR YOUNG PRINTERS UNDER E1auty — W. A. Willard......... 


How To MAKE MONEY IN THE PRINTING BUSINESS Paul Nathan 
NICHOL’S PERFECT ORDER AND Record Book, by express at expense of 
EE SOE Lee Te ET Teer ee Te ee ee rere 
Printers’ Account Book, 200 pages, by express at expense of pur- 
chaser, $3.50; 400 pages, by express at expense of purchaser 
STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE — R. C. Mallette........... aucuuenced 


LITHOGRAPHY 


HANDBOOK OF LITHOGRAPHY — David Cumming..............2eeeee0- $2 
EVUHOGHAPHIC BUROMEBGE vaccsis ccs cee cace suc sas cuacavedudnsceaneas 
PERT AD OGERUNEN 54.6.6 di9 cis 054 HAHA Sale Cee one a ae aa Riece oe Cea R Orb 
po | er eee ee ee eae 
PRACTICAL LITHOGRAPHY — Alfred Seymour ............0.- ECE ST 
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MACHINE COMPOSITION 


A PockeT COMPANION FOR LINOTYPE OPERATORS AND MACHINISTS — S. 


MONG ccuvcciddccewcdecnecdendeud dadensesaencnaewedeaaes - $1.00 
CorRECT KEYBOARD FINGERING — John S. Thompson...............- - 00 
PACHIMIEM EIN(STPM) RUROANURS. <5 5 ac cc cccoseceveccecesucecees - 25 
History oF Composing Macuines — John S. Thompson; cloth, 





THE MECHANISM OF THE LiINoTYPE — John S. Thompson. (Fifth edi- 


WED ica ccicccevecceunwes eer TT ee TTT Te deeeeeeesees 2.00 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Coton: ITs APPLICATION TO PRINTING — E. C. Andrews...........-$2.00 

EIGHT-HOUR-DAY WaGeE Scale — Arthur Duff.............ecce cee eee 3.00 


INK MANUFACTURE — Sigmund Lehner, translated by Herbert Robson... 2.50 
Inks, THEIR COMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE —C. Ainsworth Mitchell 


Se Ne Cr GU t cas cceucoree veda caceusabacceetace™ eeareee 2.60 
MANUFACTURE OF INK — Sigmund Lehner and Wm. T. Brannt........ 2.10 
MANUFACTURE OF Paper —R. W. Sindall..... 2... ccccccccccesccces 2.10 
MODERN PRINTING INKS — Alfred Seymour...............00. wneaeee 2.10 
O1L CoLoRS AND PRINTING INKS — L. E. Andes...........cccceeceees 2.60 
PRACTICAL PAPERMAKING Gocnaie Cinerttts <i. 5505 cc cc ccesccneeda 2.60 
PRINTER'S HANDBOOK OF TRADE REciIPES — Charles Thomas Jacobi..... 1.85 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR-BOOK (foreign postage 80c extra). 5.00 


NEWSPAPER WORK 


ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER — O. F. Byxbee......... aneees cetetvceue ae 
GAINING A CIRCULATION — Charles M. Krebs...........cccccccececs - 50 
MAKING A NEWSPAPER Man Bh ORO a5 ote dea wansnencencennce 1.60 
MAKING OF A NEWSPAPER Man, THE Samuel G. Blythe............ .60 
NEWSPAPER REPORTING AND CORRESPONDENCE — Grant Milnor Hyde.... 1.60 
NEWSPAPER WRITING AND EDITING Willard Grosvenor Bleyer....... 1.75 
PERFECTION ABVIENTIOING TRECOMES .0..cccccccccecdevisccusecuceeces 3.50 
PRACTICAL JOURNALISM — Edwin L. Shuman..............-eceeeeees 1.35 
PRESSWORK 
A CONCISE MANUAL OF PLATEN PRESSWORK — F. W. Thomas.......... $ .25 
AMERICAN MANUAL OF PRESAWONE sc 6a ccc cccsddetecwsdeccus atencesa 6 
CoLor PRINTER — John F. Earhart. 
Monuan Pansawoun — Fred W. Gage... cccccccccccccccccccevcccecss 2.00 
New Oventay Knives, Witt ExrTma BLADS. .. 2... ccccccccccccccccccse .35 
Extra Blades for same, each...... éCibadkindss cavcketeehwensans -05 
CNNEAD MINE 6 ccccs dav Racin eacauEsdtienda titan euennacdtennaxes -25 
PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING AND DIE STAMPING......... etennwens 1.50 
STEWART’s EMBOSSING BOARD, per GOZEM......cccccccccccccccce cccns 5.00 
TYMPAN GAUGE SQUARE........... ‘gkbane me tubéenseceane asecece 8 


HorGAN’s HALF-TONE AND PHOTOMECHANICAL PROCESSES.............%3.00 


A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAVURE — Herbert Denison.................-. 2.25 
LINE PHOTOENGRAVING — Wm. Gamble ............cccccccccccccece 3.50 
METAL-PLATE PRINTING ........ee05 (ivnastaedveneadeans atataas 2.00 
MErAtoonarny — Chas. Harrape << ccc csscaccsdsadaccededteces svcece S00 
PENROSE S PROGKSG VRAR-BO06 ds  o0ees socckgsdsced cweceesadecccsas 3.00 
PHOTOENGRAVING — H. Jenkins; revised and enlarged by N. S. Amstutz 3.00 
PHOTOENGRAVING Cash Te, | Plains 6 sili sc dcddswesacncuds 3.10 
PHOTO-MECHANICAL PROCESSES — W. T. Wilkinson............20-ee08 2.10 
PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING Ca Ge Ba daeecicaccaddedeadues 1.50 
PalGs @ AGKOMANIC PHONG BGALB so. 6ac6 eee dees Paccacceedtccegauas 2.00 
DECIR ORM ci cede ccadccscwsadasdenadaneceanataneunaweme 35 
THE HALF-TONE Process — Verfasser; fifth edition................. 3.00 
THREE-COLOR PHoToGRAPHY — Arthur Freiherrn von Hubl............ 3.50 
PROOFREADING 
BIGELow’s Hanpsook oF Punctuation — Marshall T. Bigelow........ $ .55 
GURINARE PRENCH cco. ciecet cee cdewcsiseussedcccueecccaes mid maa eae 35 
GRAMMAR WiTHouT A MASTER WHETEENIE CORNGEE cca ceccdadedc ewes 1.10 
Puxs: Ant Tepns— Bemiamils DCW ec ccc o snc coeeeeses ddcceesdecses 1.35 
PROOFREADING AND Punctuation — Adéle Millicent Smith............ 1.10 
PUNCTUATION Py ON Daas ha oie cena sddddounsenenneeeneas 1.10 
Tue ArT OF WRITING ENGLISH — J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A........... 1.60 
THE ORn?rHoEPist — Alfred Ayres. < .ccccsccccvcccecescccscvcses svce BSG 
‘Eis: Vaan? — Abed “Aviete oooxs.« dens cdcccsadacowen es waameaea 1.35 
TypoGcRaPHic STyLEBook — W. B. McDermutt............. sécceccce oe 
WEBSTER Dictionary (Vest-pocket) ......2.ccesccccccces eecccccee 200 
WiLson’s TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION John Wilson. .... sce évaadne « 2.6 
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624-632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 


PAMPHLET GIVING CONTENTS OF EACH BOOK MAILED ON REQUEST 


1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 














NEW LT.U.COURSE SERIES 





LESSONS IN RUDIMENTARY ENGLISH AND ELEMENTAL TYPOGRAPHY 





following subjects : 


meanings. 





Lessons 1 to 3 — Punctuation. 
Lesson 4 — Use of capital letters. 
Lesson 5 — Proofreaders’ marks and their 


given by the International Typographical Union. 


This series is designed to aid those who have difficulty with capitalization and punctuation. 


This series may be taken in preference to the nine lessons on hand-lettering at the regular rate, including rebate 
It may also be taken alone, the price being $10. When taken in 


addition to the full course it is sold for $8, which is the price charged graduates of the I. T. U. Course. 


THE I. T. U. COMMISSIO 


Lesson 6 —Type-faces and their use. 
Lesson 7 —The question of spacing. 
Lesson 8 —The use of decoration in typography. 
Lesson 9 —The question of display. 


632 SHERMAN STREET, 


Yin ve 
BN SAGES Y 


The lessons are on the 
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Buying OUTPUT 


When you buy a composing machine you 
are really buying output 


THE LINOTYPE 


not only does all the work, but it pays to 
do it “the Linotype way” 


General Catalogs 
Magazines 
Books 


Leafiets Make-up Material 
Pamphiets Rules 

Price Lists Borders, ets. 
Circulars 


Encyclopedias 
Library Catalogs 
Editions de Luxe 


All Kinds of 
Jobwork 








Voters’ Lists -"™ 
Specifications 
Auction Catalogs 


Solid 
Text Matter 





a eis Ot che various models of Linotypes 
ondtidais) there are some exactly suited to your 
Dissley Advertleaments Tabular Matter work. Tell us your requirements and 


Running Heads we will help you select the right one. 
Folios, etc. 


Where Quality in addition to Speed and Economy is required, 
the LINOTYPE becomes imperative 


The Multiple Linotype Way Is the Modern Way 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO: SAN FRANCISCO: NEW ORLEANS: 
1100 South Wabash Avenue 638-646 Sacramento St. 549 Baronne St. 


TORONTO: CANADIAN LINOTYPE, Limited, 35 Lombard S&. 


























Pa aS ‘ive buyers, iy 


Chicago 


More than. 9, 000 Miehle Presses are.in 1 opera- 
tion, distributed over every’ civilized:country | 
i Id,a every year repeat orders for 
8. are pli by more than 300 eus- 
who e ‘previously purchased. them. 

eo ae 
* These fa ots i h ow. substantial recognition of 
us’ qualities of ‘*The Miehle” by 
eC printers everywhere and are 


Woahy me ot ireful consideration by} prospect: 


it et 


‘SALES OFFICES 4N THE UNITED STATES. 


a > 1218 Monadnock Block Portland, Oregon ‘i . 506 Manchester Building 
New York, N. ¥. ec) Mitek gon 8 SEL ge 38 Park Row San Francisco, Calif \. 2 401 Williams Building 
') Dallas, Texas . od) ° $07 JuanitaBailding Atlanta, Georgia ~. dson, Printers Supply Company 
*. Boston, Mussadtioiets ey EP - (176 Federal Street Philadelphia, Peansyit Commonwealth Trust Building 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd: 
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